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The Eastern Pyrenees, July-August 1965 
By Baron DE WorMs, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.E.S. 


Having sampled the central area of the Pyrenees, at Gavarnie, in 1963, 
I thought that the eastern end of that great mountain chain was well 
worth a visit, since both the weather and the lepidoptera are appreciably 
different on the Mediterranean side from conditions and fauna, both in the 
centre and on the Atlantic seaboard. The most favourable headquarters 
appeared to be Vernet-les-Bains situated some fifty miles inland from 
Perpignan, at about 2000 ft. It used to be a popular resort not only for 
collectors, but also for those who sought to improve their health and ward 
off many ailments. But as usual our entomological literature is remarkably 
devoid of any recent account of collecting in that region, though reference 
is made to a four-day visit there in early July 1951 by Mr R. F. 
Bretherton, the late Eldon Ellison and Lt. Col. W. Manley (Entomologist, 
85: (1952) 187 seq.). One has to go back to 1914 to get a very precise 
account of collecting round Vernet by G. T. Bethune Baker who published 
two articles in the Entom. Record for that year (pp. 8-15 and 53-58) 
entitled “July in the Eastern F’yrenees” and “Eighteen Days on Mount 
Canigou”’, the 9000 ft. peak dominating that area. The famous French 
authority, Charles Oberthur, had a summer residence at Vernet where he 
made a very comprehensive collection of the local lepidoptera. The French 
eollectors, however, have of recent years made a very thorough survey 
of the region and have published a number of papers of recent discoveries 
in its lepidopterous fauna. mainly in the the journal “Alexanor”. 


Setting out from London on the morning of 21st July, I reached Paris 
by train that evening and later took the Barcelona Express via Toulouse 
which landed me at Perpignan early on the 22nd in a deluge. I hired 
by arrangement from French Railways a very efficient and spacious 
Simca at very reasonable terms. During the morning the downpour 
eased up on my 50-mile run into the mountains as far as Villefranche-le- 
Conflent, a small walled town from which you leave the main road to 
Spain to run up the five miles to Vernet, quite a large and modern town 
with Mount Canigou towering in the background. As for the weather, 
it was quite phenomenal during my seventeen-day sojourn there, staying 
at the very comfortable and well-appointed Hotel Angleterre run by a 
lady who had been born in England. Apart from two dull afternoons and 
an evening downpour the sun shone continuously with a steady rise of the 
thermometer from the low 80’s till on the day I left for home, 7th August, 
the shade temperature soared to 92°F. 


During my stay I visted several of the standard localities in the vicinity 
of Vernet, some of them on a number of occasions. I have therefore 
considered it best for the purpose of obtaining an idea what each pr)- 
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duced, to enumerate them in order and describe their respective merits 
for collecting together with the principal species found in them. Since 
I was in the area at a later period than the participants in the 1951 visit 
I am appending a list of the butterflies recorded in all the areas visited. 


Probably the richest locality in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Vernet is the Vallée de Saint Vincent which is reached by going just 
outside the town on the road towards Fillols and then taking a short side 
road a few hundred yards where a rough track starts that leads eventu- 
ally on to a steep route up the valley to the Cascade des Anglais, some 
two miles distant at the foot of the Canigou massif. But I did not penetrate 
as far as this and confined my activities during my half a dozen visits 
to the woods bordering the wide and almost dry river bed at the entrance 
to the valley. On my first morning there at about 80°F. in the shade 
on 23rd July I was able to sample its wealth of butterflies, seeing some 
35 species on this first occasion. It was not long before I came across that 
Marbled White which inhabits the whole of this region, Melanargia lachesis 
Htibn. It was just appearing in plenty with both sexes in prime condition. 
But the galaxy of Hairstreaks mentioned in the 1952 paper, feeding on the 
chestnut flowers was virtually over. But though Zephyrus quercus L. was 
just appearing, Strymon ilicis Esp. and Laeosopis roboris Esp. were very 
much past their best as also was Strymon acaciae Fab., of which a few 
were still flying. However, the great feature was the large number of 
buddleia bushes in full bloom not only along the woodland paths, but 
also along the river bed. These were patronised by a host of butterflies 
and it was a remarkable sight to see perhaps a dozen species on a single 
bush. Besides Argynnis paphia L. and A. aglaia L., the most frequent 
visitors to long purple spikes were Hipparchia circe Fab. with some huge 
females and Papilio feithsameli Dup. which replaces P. podalirius L. in this 
part of the Pyrenees. Ona few of the bushes were males of Gonepteryx 
cleopatra L. and an occasional Nymphalis antiopa L., just out and in 
superb condition, but never easy to catch as they glided swiftly over the 
blooms, seldom settling on them. Hipparchia alcyone W.V. was alighting 
along the pathways, a larger form than that present at Gavarnie. It was 
just at mid-day, as I was making my way back to Vernet along the path 
under very warm conditions, that I suddenly saw a flash of purple and an 
Apatura settle on a small rose bush and then sail over to a small oak 
above my head from which I was lucky enough to sweep it off. It proved 
to be a male A. ilia W.V. of the normal white-barred form, but an 
appreciably larger race here than the majority in France. In fact some 
of the French authorities consider it a possible third European species 
of Apatura in its isolated Pyrenean haunts. In spite of frequent further 
visits to this spot and searching the many poplars growing along the river 
bed, I never saw another in this locality. On a further visit on the 25th 
Limenitis rivularis Fab. was gliding about here and there and I was also 
surprise to see it accompanied by some worn L. camilla L., not common 
so far south in Europe. I also took a small bright Fritillary which turned 
out to be Melitaea dejone Geyer in its second brood form. On another 
morning, 30th July, a few Brenthis daphne W.V. were about together with 
a lot of somewhat worn Strymon aesculi Hubn. Hipparchia arethusa W.V. 
was at this date just on the wing there. 


Another very productive locality was one indicated by General Sir 
George Johnson who had been in the region in 1968. It was a small stretch 
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of rough ground bordering the main road just west of Villefranche-te- 
Confient in the valley that eventually leads up towards the Spanish 
frontier. I first sampled it on the afternoon of 22nd July. It was among 
the rocks and steep hillside here that I had my introduction to Hipparchia 
fidia L. which was starting to appear in both sexes and as usual with this 
type of Satyrid, they were far from easy to net as they flew up and 
alighted among the stones, their chequered undersides, being almost 
invisible against the background On this occasion only a few were on the 
move, but on the morning of the 26th when I halted for a short time en 
route to the high plateau of the Cerdagne, H. fidia were a:most in dozens 
and at one time I had as many as four in the net at once, but they were 
none too easy to get in perfect order. It was a fine sight to see thein 
flitting round the boulders and settling on the ground, but, though I scoured 
the surrounding countryside, I never found this fine insect elsewhere. 
This small area of only about three hundred yards in length was a 
veritable paradise for many species which congregated chiefly on the 
large growth of scabious. Pieris manni Meyer seemed to be the dominant 
White there. All three of the small Maniolas were flying together. J. 
tithonus L. was probably the commonest butterfly anywhere. M. ida Esp. 
was quite numerous, while there was still an occasional M. pasiphaé Esp., 
rather past their best. Here too Coenonympha dorus Esp. was especially 
plentiful in either sex. Around bushes with leaves like a sumak were 
flying numbers of Everes coretas Ochs. Among other Lycaenidae were 
many Lysandra coridon Poda, Polyomatus icarus Rott. with an occasional 
P. thersites Fab. and Lysandra hylas Esp. Melitaea didyma Esp. was 
abundant on each occasion and by the end of the month M. dejone Geyer 
was equally common in this restricted area which also harboured many 
G. cleopatra and Papilio feithsameli. The Skippers too were well 
represented by Erynnis tages L. and Carcharodus alceae Esp. 

A further small locality which proved very fruitful was the upper 
reaches of the Vallée de Py which is entered from the village of Sahorre 
lying to the west of Vernet. After ascending about a couple of miles 
through a narrow gorge the valley opens out at the foot of the mountains. 
I sampled it first on 2nd August in glorious weather. When I ascended 
a rough path to some rocky eminence overlooking the valley, I found a 
flourishing colony of Hipparchia actaea Fab. just out and in prime 
condition together with a few late H. cordula Fak. A nearby small clover 
field was alive with butterflies with plenty of Colias, mainly C. croceus 
Fourc. and C. australis Verity. The first of the summer brood of Papilio 
machaon L. was just appearing here and I was surprised at this date to 
take a fresh female of Anthocharis euphenoides Staud. Parnassius apollo 
L. was very numerous in this spot. On my fourth visit to this area, on 
6th August I caught sight of an Apatura ilia W.V. sailing up the road 
bordering the torrent which was lined with poplars. 

The winding road leading from Sahorre some six miles to Joncet on 
the main road westwards was also the scene of some quite profitable 
collecting on 30th July and on a few subsequent occasions. After climbing 
from Sahorre the road traverses some very thickly wooded slopes where 
M. lachesis was flying in plenty, while it proved the best region for 
L. rivularis and possibly H. alcyone. On an open grassy clearing were 
flying numbers of the larger Fritillaries, chiefly Argynnis aglaia L. and 
A. cydippe L. and it was here that I took the only Heodes alciphron Rott. 
I saw. 
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I paid two visits to Conat, a small village up the Valley de Ria, reached 
by a very twisty and narrow road leading north from just west of Prades. 
On the first of these, on 27th July, a buddleia bush at the side of the road 
was smothered with Argynnis paphia and A. aglaia, but my chief quarry, 
Pieris ergane Geyer was not forthcoming, though it was said to have been 
discovered in this locality in 1960 (Alexanor ii. 7). Some very large forms 
ot Melanargia lachesis inhabited this valley, while Maniola pasiphaé was 
also flying in this area on 28th July. 

Mount Canigou, that impressive peak rising to just over 9000 ft. was 
the scene of two successful trips, the first one on 24th July when I joined 
a small party of seven in one of the jeep services that are run daily in fine 
weather. We started at 8.30 a.m. in glorious conditions and after going 
three miles along the road to Fillols, we turned up the rough mountain 
road which winds ten miles through pine woods and along a very precipi- 
tous ravine, finally emerging at the chalet notel at about 7500 ft. where we 
were deposited at 10 a.m. and told that the descent would be soon after 4 
p.m. 

The terrain round the chalet is pine-clad, but within a few hundred 
yards the ground opens out to a plateau, mainly covered with the wild 
rhododendron right up to the screes under the main peak. I did net 
attempt to reach it by the steep path which entails over 14 hours on foot 
to the summit. 

However, I confined my activities to the plateau which was somewhat 
disappointing. Erebia epiphron Knoch was about in plenty in the open 
grassy patches where I also saw a few late Clossiana euphrosyne L. also 
Colias phicomene Esp., Gonepteryx rhamni L. and only single examples 
of Pontia callidice Esp. and of Erebia lappona Esp. f. sthennyo Graslin. 
Among the pines near the chalet were flying a good many Erebia stygie 
Ochs. and a few worn E. evias Godart. It was here in the heat of the 
afternoon at over 70°F. that I noticed another small Erebia flying, looking 
like a large member of the Tyndarus group. These turned out to be 
E. hispania goya Oberthur just starting to appear. This encouraged me to 
pay another visit at the same hour and by the same route on the 29%n, 
again in ideal weather. On this occasion I got myself put down from 
the jeep in a small grassy area on the roadside a few hundred feet below 
the chalet. This spot I soon found was alive with E. hispania Butler, both 
sexes flying in plenty with some of the females displaying most strikingly 
variegated undersides ranging from ochreous to dove-grey and others 
almost white. A walk along the path leading towards Amélie-les-Bains 
provided a good many very heavily-spotted E. stygne and a few E. euryale 
Esp., but a disappointment was not to find E. lefebuvrei sub. f. astur 
Oberthur on the screes in this region. Nymphalis antiopa was flying 
at this altitude, but I was surprised not to find any Bolorias. I returned by 
jeep and did not undertake the rather long and arduous descent by foot 
back to Vernet. 

The Cerdagne is an area of high plateau at about 5000 ft., bordered by 
mountains, lying between Mont Louis and Bourg Madame on the Spanish 
frontier. On the north side is the Spanish enclave of Llivia. I paid three 
visits to this and its adjoining region, the first on 26th July, yet another 
superb day when I set out early from Vernet and motored the 25 miles to 
Mont Louis. This walled town is situated at the top of the very tortuous 
and precipitous road which winds up the Tet valley alongside the electric 
railway running between Villefranche and Enveitg on the Toulouse- 
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Barcelona line. On reaching Saillagouse just west of Mont Louis I turned 
up one of the side valleys in the hope of finding that very local Marbled 
White Melanargia japygia Cyr. which was recently discovered in that area 
(Alexanor ii. (1962) 145). But none of this species was apparent either 
here or in the vicinity of Latour de Carol where I also halted before going 
on to Porté at the foot of the Col de Puymorens. As conditions were not 
favourable for working the high ground, I contented myself with collecting 
along the road leading from Porté to the foot of cable car station up to the 
Lac de Lanoux. This stretch of road was swarming with insects and 
especially one narrow grassy slope where P. apollo was still in numbers. 
The Erebia stygne were an especially large race. A few worn E. oeme Esp. 
still flying. The Nymphalids were mainly represented by some late 
examples of the first brood of Melitaea dejone, also M. phoebe Knoch and 
M. parthenie Borkh. of which I took a fine melanic aberration. Even a 
few Brenthis aphirape Htibn. were also still on the wing as well as females 
of B. ino Rott. Among the Blues were Plebeius argus Rott., Lysandra 
coridon Poda. and fresh Maculinea arion L. female. 

My next expedition to this high region was on 3lst July when I did a 
long round tour of 150 miles, once more through the Cerdagne, then cross- 
ing into Spain at Puigcerda and on to Seo de Urgel, a further 30 miles. 
En route I stopped to sample the lepidoptera, but soon found what a 
dearth there was on the parched hillsides, though I did take Pontia 
daplidice and Carcharodus alceae Esp. I then struck north entering 
Andorra at San Julia, proceeding to the capital, now a modern flourishing 
town of many thousands as well as being flooded by tourists. After a brief 
halt there to send postcards franked with the special stamps, I climbed tke 
wonderful new road leading into France which scales the Port d’Envalira 
at 8000 ft., descending rapidly on the French side into the Col de 
Puymorens which was enveloped in cloud, preventing any collecting. 

My final acquaintance with this region was 3rd August when I struck 
north from Mont Louis into the fine fir forest of Font Romeu where Erebia 
euryale Esp. was flying in plenty and in very fresh order with a good many 
Coenonympha iphis W.V. Further on in the forest towards Font Romeu 1 
came across a small marsh where butterflies were in abundance, including 
Brenthis ino and a few female Erebia oeme. I then motored once more on 
t) Porté and to the top of the Col de Puymorens, which was virtually 
barren of lepidopterous life. 

The following is a list of the Butterflies seen in the various localities 
around Vernet-les-Bains and also on the high plateau of the Cerdagne and 
in its vicinity, 103 species in all. 

Papilio feisthameli Dup. Numerous round Vernet, at Py and Villefranche- 
le-Conflent. 

Papilio machaon L. Appearing as second brood in early August, mainly 
round Vernet and in Vallée de Py. 

Parnassius apollo L. Few in Saint Vincent Valley, and at Villefranche, 
more plentiful near Py. Also a few at Porté. 

Aporia crataegi L. Few worn in Vallée de Py early August. 

Pieris brassicae l.. Occasional round Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Pieris rapae L. Fairly common most areas. 

Pieris manni Meyer. Numerous near Villefranche and Conat; few near 
Vernet. 

Pieris napi L. Scarce everywhere. 

Pontia daplidice L. Second brood flying at Villefranche and near Py. 
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Pontia callidice Esp. One seen on Mt Canigou on 24th July. 

Leptosia sinapis L. In all localities in the Vernet region. 

Anthocharis euphenoides Staud. A single female taken in Vallée de Py on 
ist August. 

Colias phicomene Esp. A few at 7500 ft. on Mt Canigou. 

Colias hyale Fab. Fairly common round Vernet in both sexes. 

Colias australis Verity. Almost as numerous as the last species. 

Colias croceus Foure. Generally distributed in small numbers. 

Gonepteryx rhamni L. Occasional round Vernet and at Villefranche; also 
on Mt Canigou. 

Gonepteryx cleopatra L. In Vallée de Saint Vincent and common at 
Villefranche and in Vallée de Py. 

Argynnis paphia L. Mostly in Vallées de Saint Vincent and de Py and 
near Conat. Very numerous on buddleia. 

Argynnis niobe L. Few in Valleys round Vernet. 

Argynnis cydippe L. Fairly common in valley round Vernet and in Forét 
de Font Romeu. 

Argynnis aglaia L. Numerous round Vernet, few at Villefranche, near 
Conat and along Sahorre-Joncet road. 

Issoria lathonia L. Few in Vallée de Py and at Villefranche. 

Brenthis daphne W.V. Few worn Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Brenthi dia L. Fairly plentiful at Villefranche, few in Saint Vincent. 

Brenthis ino Rott. Few late specimens at Porté and in Forét de Font 
Romeu. 

Clossiana aphirape Hubn. A few very worn late examples at Porté. | 

Clossiana euphrosyne L. Few late specimens flying at 7500 ft. on Mt 
Canigou. 

Melitaea didyma Esp. Plentiful round Vernet, at Villefranche and near 
Py. 

Melitaea phoebe Knoch. Few in Vernet area, at Villefranche and Porte. 

Melitaea dictynna Esp. Some worn late examples of the pale form only in 
the Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Melitaea athalia Esp. Getting over round Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Melitaea parthenie Borkh. Fresh specimens at Villefranche and near Py. 

Melitaea dejone Geyer. Some of the first brood still at Porté, 26th July: 
also the second brood plentiful at Villefranche and near Py, few 
in Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Polygonia c-album L.. Sparsely distributed round Vernet. 

Aglais urticae L. A few seen in the Vernet region and on Mt Canigou. 

Nymphalis antiopa L. A good many seen in Vallée de Saint Vincent and 

near Py and one at 7000 ft. on Mt Canigou, 29th July. 

Vanessa io L. A few round Vernet and in Vallée de Py. 

Pyrameis atalanta L. Scarce in the Vernet area. 

Pyrameis cardui L. Occasional near Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Limenitis camilla L. Few worn in Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Limenitis rivularis Hiibn. Sparsely distributed round Vernet, Vallée de 
Py, Villefranche and the Sahorre-Joncet Road. 


Apatura ilia W.V. One male taken in Vallée de Saint Vincent, 23rd July, 
another seen in Vallée de Py, 6th August. 


Pararge maera L. Scarce at Villefranche and at Porté. 
Pararge megaera L. A few in most localities round Vernet. 
Pararge aegeria L. Not common in valleys round Vernet. 
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Coenonympha iphis W.V. Numerous in Forét de Font Romeu; few at 
Porté. 

Coenonympha pamphilus L. Sparsely distributed in all areas. 

Coenonympha arcania L. Few at Villefranche and in Vallée de Saint 
Vincent. 

Coenonympha dorus Esp. Plentiful at Villefranche, few in Vernet valleys. 

Erebia epiphron Knoch. Fairly common at 7000 ft. on Mt Canigou. 

Erebia oeme Esp. A few late females at Porté and in Forét de Font 
Romeu. 

Erebia stygne Ochs. Large form at Porté. Smaller form on Mt Canigou 
and in Saint Vincent valley. 

Erebia evias Godt. Worn examples on Mt Canigou, 24th July. 

Erebia euryale Esp. Few Mt Canigou: plentiful in Font Romeu forest. 

Erebia lappona Esp. One of f. sthennyo Graslin, taken Mt Canigou, 24th 
July. 

Erebia hispania Btler. The form goya Oberth, with very extensive orange 
markings on upperwings abundant in grassy patches at about 7000 
ft. on Mt Canigou, especially on 29th July. 

Hipparchia circe Fab. Mainly in Valleys of Saint Vincent and Py and 
near Conat. 

Hipparchia alcyone W.V. Quite common round Vernet, near Py and on 
the Sahorre-Joncet road. 

Hipparchia arethusa W.V. First seen on 28th July at entrance to Vallée 
de Saint Vincent: few on Sahorre-Joncet road. 

Hipparchia fidia L. Only seen near Villefranche where plentiful. 

Hipparchia actaea Fab. Only at high level in Vallée de Py, first seen on 
Ist August. 

Hipparchia cordula Fab. Few in valleys of Saint Vincent and Py. 

Eumenis semele L. Not common round Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Aphantopus hyperanthus L. A few in woods round Vernet. 

Maniola jurtina L. Not common round Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Maniola tithonus L. Generally distributed, probably the commonest 
species. 

Maniola ida Esp. Numerous at Villefranche: few near Vernet and at Py. 

Maniola pasiphae Esp. Few worn at Villefranche and near Conat. 

Melanargia lachesis Hitbn. Abundant round Vernet, at Villefranche; few 
at Porté. 

Zephyrus quercus L. Few fresh in Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Laeosopis roboris Esp. Few very worn in Vallée de Saint Vincent. 

Strymon spini W.V. Few seen near Villefranche. 

Strymon ilicis Esp. Occasional in woods near Vernet. 

Strumon oesculi Hiibn. Few in Vallée de Saint Vincent and at Ville- 
franche. 

Strymon acaciae Fab. Few worn in Vallée de Saint Vincent, 23rd July. 

Heodes virguareae L. Only two seen at Villefranche. 

Heodes alciphron Rott. One seen at Porté and another on Sahorre-Joncet 
Road. 


Heodes phlaeas L. Fairly numerous in most localities round Vernet. 
Heodes dorilis Hifn. Numerous at Villefranche: elsewhere in area. 
Lampides boeticus L. Only seen at Villefranche, 25th July. 


Everes coretas Ochs. Plentiful at Villefranche: few in Saint Vincent valley 
and near Py. 
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Plebeius argus L. Few worn at Porté, 26th July; also in Saint Vincent 
valley. 

Aricia montensis Verity. A few mainly at Villefranche. 

Polyommatus icarus Rott. Everywhere plentiful round Vernet. 

Polyommatus thersites Hiibn. Few seen at Villefranche. 

Polyommatus escheri Hiibn. A few at Villefranche and in Saint Vincent 
valley. 

Lysandra hylas Esp. Uncommon at Villefranche and round Py. 

Lysandra bellargus Rott. Few at Villefranche and near Py. 

Lysandra coridon Poda. Fairly common round Vernet, at Villefranche ani 
at Porté. 

Cyaniris semiargus Rott. Few at Villefranche. 

Maculinea arion L. One male in Vallée de Saint Vincent and a fresa 
female at Porté on 26th July. 

Celastrina argiolus L. Few at Vernet and at Villefranche. 

Carcharodus alceae Esp. Fairly common, especially at Villefranche and in 
the Vallée de Py. 

Carcharodus altheae Hiibn. Few at Villefranche. 

Pyrgus malvoides Elwes. One taken at Villefranche. 

Pyrgus accreta Verity. Few obtained at Villefranche. 

Erynnis tages L. Common at Villefranche; few near Py. 

Thymelicus acteon Rott. Few at Villefranche. 

Thymelicus lineola Ochs. Fairly plentiful at Vernet and near Villefranch=. 

Thymelicus sylvestris Poda. Fairly generally distributed at low levels. 

Hesperia sylvanus Esp. Scarce in the Vernet region and at Villefranche. 

Hesperia comma L. Few in the Vallée de Py on 6th August. 


As a contrast to the profusion of butterflies moths were distinctly on 
the scarce side, even the Burnets of which I only saw Zygaena sarpedon 
Hubn., Z. hippocrepidis Hiibn. and Z. hilaris Ochs., all in the Vallée de Py. 
Each favourable evening during the last week of July I paraded along the 
beds of petunias that bordered the river at Vernet. On each occasion 
Celerio livornica Esp. was flying, usually singly, though I saw two at once 
on the 28rd. 

The shop windows, however, yielded very little and the chief source 
of night-flying moths was from the lights left on in my bedroom at the 
hotel. The Lithosiids were the chief visitors, especially Lithosia quadra L.., 
both sexes being quite common. There were also a few Eilema griseola 
Hiubn. and E. deplana Esp., but Noctuids and Geometers were surprisingly 


searce in spite of many warm nights. ; 2 
Three Oaks, Woking. 12.xii.65. 


MELANIC FORMS OF BUPALUS PINIARIA L. NEAR WOKING, SURREY.—On 
24th July, 1964, while collecting on the edge of the heath at Lucas Green, 
near Bisley, I took among a number of Bupalus piniaria L. a male with a 
very dark upperside and the variegated markings on the underside of the 
hindwings replaced by deep chocolate with a white streak running through 
the centre. The specimen is figured in the Proceedings of the South London 
Entomological and Natural History Society (1964: pl. I, fig. 9). On revisit- 
ing the spot on 19th July, 1965, I took a female of exactly similar form, 
and also another male of this type, not quite as extreme as the 1964 
specimen. It would seem that this melanic form was becoming well 
established and I wonder whether it is referable to f. tristis Dziurzynski.— 
C. G. M. pe Worms, Three Oaks, Woking. 11.xii.1965. 
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Notes on the Genus Sorhagenia (Lepidoptera) 


By S. WAKELY 


In an article written by J. D. Bradley in the Entomologist’s Gazette for 
January, 1963, attention was drawn to the fact that three distinct species 
were involved under the old name of rhamniella Zeller. These three 
species are placed in the genus Sorhagenia, but various authorities in the 
past referred to the species under the genera Mompha, Laverna, 
Chrysoclista, Walshia, and lastly Sorhagenia. The specific name 
rhamniella given was thought to represent one species only. Douglas, who 
described a species in 1846, gave it yet another generic name when he 
called it Anacampsis lophyrella. 

The specific names of the three species involved are lophyrella Douglas, 
janiszewskae Reidl and rhamniella Zeller. 

Upon examining the material at the British Museum, Mr. Bradley found 
that the two former species were represented in some of the collections, 
but that no specimen of the third species—rhamniella—could be found at 
the time. 

This information was of great interest to me as I had taken the larvae 
of lophyreila several times and had bred series of the moth. The other 
species—janiszewskae—was apparently more local and—except for one 
taken by Mr. Bradley himself in Ashdown Forest, Sussex—the B.M. speci- 
mens had all been taken by E. R. Bankes in the New Forest. The larvae 
of this species was unknown, even on the Continent. 

Thinking about the localities—the New Forest and Ashdown Forest— 
I remembered that the Alder Buckthorn (Frangula alnus) was very 
common in both places, whereas Rhamnus cartharticus was much more 
local and seldom seen in my experience. 


DISCOVERY OF THE LARVAE OF 
SORHAGENIA JANISZEWSKAE REIDL 


On the 23rd June, 1963, the South London Entomological and Natural 
History Society had a field meeting at Ashdown Forest and I spent some 
time looking on alder buckthorn bushes hoping to find signs of a larva 
which might prove to be janiszewskae. All I could find was numerous 
drooping terminal tips to the branches. These were examined carefully 
but they were dry and brittle and there were no signs of the terminal 
leaves being spun together as I had expected and which is so characteristic 
of the larval spinning of lophyrella on R. cartharticus. There was also the 
chance that the shrivelled shoots were the result of frosty weather earlier 
in the year, so the search was given up. I did however make a mental 
note to try again another year at an earlier date. 

The opportunity did not arise again until the 6th June, 1965, when I 
accompanied J. M. Chalmers-Hunt and E. Sadler on an entomological trip 
to the New Forest. Near Lyndhurst off the Beaulieu Road we were 
looking for larvae on the bog myrtle when I noticed we were at a spot 
where the alder buckthorn was common and immediately thought of the 
shrivelled terminal shoots seen at Ashdown Forest in 1963, and sure 
enough here they were again in plenty. This time the date was earlier 
and the drooping shoots were not dry and brittle. The first one examined 
contained a grey larva feeding in the centre of the stem and several others 
were found to contain similar larvae. 
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My bunch of shoots was shown to a friend near home and left with him 
by an oversight. Unfortunately he went on a holiday a few days later 
and I was unable to get them. However, not to be beaten, the following 
Saturday (12th June) I went by train to Ashdown Forest, where there 
were more and even larger bushes of alder buckthorn. Here the drooping 
tips were plentiful and although in some cases the larva had left the 
shoots there were still plenty of occupied mines. I was careful to select 
shoots that were not too withered and dry. 

At home these shoots were placed in transparent plastic boxes lined 
with tissue paper. After a few days the paper was renewed as it became 
damp with condensation and I was anxious to avoid mould. About ten 
days later the material was transferred to a larger glass with the shoots 
surrounded by dry tissue and a piece of nylon tied over the top of the 
receptacle to allow ventilation. 

At the end of June all the shoots and tissues were carefully examined 
and nearly twenty small light brown pupae were found spun up under a 
few strands of fine silk. These were placed on nylon in a glass-topped tin 
and the stems were returned to the container to see if any had been missed. 


The first moth emerged on the 6th and the last on the 14th July. 
Several emerged in the container which was not surprising as the small 
pupae had been difficult to see. After dark the moths came up and rested 
on the nylon cover, but during the day they remained well hidden among 
the drying leaves. 

On referring these moths to Mr. Bradley they were determined as 
S. janiszewskae. 

This species differs from S. lophyrella in its larval feeding habits for 
whereas the larvae of lophyrella feeds inside the stem to start with and 
then spins the terminal leaves together in a rather conspicuous bunch 
while continuing to feed on the soft new leaves, the larva of janiszewskae 
completes its growth within the terminal shoot, feeding on the pith in the 
centre, and only leaving to pupate. Then again, in my experience, 
janiszewskae is attached to F. alnus while lophyrella is on R. cartharticus. 


Both species are apparently quite common locally, but their respective 
ranges of distribution are at present not fully known. 


Larvae of lophyrella should be looked for about the second week in 
May and those of janiszewskae about the second week in June. My 
emergence dates are: lophyrella, 1st to 16th June; janiszewskae, 6th to 
14th July. As the larvae of both species are difficult to transfer to fresh 
foodplants, it is important to take them when about full-fed. The food- 
plant can be kept fresh for about a week in an airtight container, after 
which it should be allowed to dry off by replacing the lid by nylon, 
otherwise mould will result. 

None of the New Forest larvae from buckthorn were bred and my 
own were lost as described earlier. 

Mr. Chalmers-Hunt has already recorded that he bred janiszewskae 
from a larvae found at Blean Woods on the 13th June (Ent. Rec., 77: 262). 
I examined several wilted stems at Blean on the same date but found only 
empty mines. 


Since writing the foregoing notes Col. A. M. Emmet has found the 
third species in the genus, namely, rhamniella, and has suggested that 
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his discovery be included in these notes. The facts are as follows:— 


DISCOVERY OF SORHAGENIA RHAMNIELLA Zeller IN BRITAIN 


On the 7th August Col. Emmet visited Wicken Fen and spotted numbers 
of small moths at rest on the old windmill preserved in the Fen. The 
majority of them obviously belonged to the genus Sorhagenia and, seeing 
that Frangula alnus was abundant in the fen and knowing that this had 
recently been discovered to be the foodplant of janiszewskae, he thought 
the moths would prove to be that species. However, three of the speci- 
mens were sent to Mr. Bradley for identification and he hurriedly wrote 
back to say they were rhamniella-—the first record of its appearance in 
Britain. 

To quote Col. Emmet’s own words: “Visits were made to Wicken Fen 
on the 7th, 10th and 14th August. Moths were abundant on the 7th, but 
fewer were seen on the 10th and very few on the 14th. I took a series 
of twelve, which were settled on the windmill, on the 7th, and could 
have taken two or three times that number had I wished. The moths flew 
out of Frangula alnus bushes at virtually every touch of the stick. It was 
the commonest moth on the wing”’. 

All the evidence suggests the species is attached to Frangula alnus and 
it is hoped to discover the larvae and their method of feeding next year. 

It does not seem possible at present to separate these three species by 
external characters alone and it is necessary to dissect the genitalia. 
These are figured by Dr. T. Riedl (1962, Bull. ent. Pologne, vol. 32, figs. 
1-11), but the genitalia of lophyrella are figured under the name S. tolli 
Riedl which is a synonym. 

Col. Emmet is to be congratulated for his discovery of rhamyniella in 
Britain and my thanks are due to him for allowing his discovery to be 
included in this article. Thanks are also recorded to Mr. Bradley for all 
his work in the identification of the species concerned. 


Further Records of Cardiganshire Lepidoptera, 
1965 


By Dr. NEVILLE L. BIRKETT 


I reached Aberayron, Cardiganshire, at the start of a short holiday on 
30th July this summer and pitched my caravan on a fine site high on the 
cliffs overlooking the sea. Dr. C. J. Goodall, of Morecambe, joined me on 
the evening of the 31st and we visited a locality just outside Aberayron 
on the Lampeter road for a night sortie with the m.v. lamps. It was very 
windy on the coast but inland a few miles, where this road runs at the 
bottom of a deep valley, conditions were quite calm and warm. Many 
insects came to our sheet illuminated by two m.v. lamps and we were kept 
busy into the small hours. We did not, unfortunately, keep a full tally of 
all the species attracted but the most interesting were noted. The best 
insect was a specimen of Pseudoips bicolorana Fuessl.—a species I had 
once before noted from a locality not many miles away (vide Ent. Rec., 
1954: 245). After I left to return to base Dr. Goodall stayed on and was 
fortunate to obtain a specimen of Plusia bractea Schiff. This species does 
not seem to be recorded from Cardiganshire in S. Gordon Smith’s lists of 
the species of that county (Proc. Chester Soc. Nat. Sci., Lit. and Art, 1950 
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and 1951-53). At this locality near Aberayron Apamea scolopacina Esp. 
was also common and variable. 

Dr. Goodall had to return home on Ist August and my wife and I 
then moved on to take up a pitch on a caravan site just outside Cardigan 
at Gwbert on Sea. We stayed here for about a week and did a modicum 
of collecting. Day collecting was not very remunerative but one or two 
nights with the m.v. lamp produced some interesting species and these 
are listed below. Many insects I noted are of such common general 
occurrence that they are not included in the list, only those of particular 
interest are noted. Cardiganshire seems to be a neglected county entomo- 
logically, which is a pity since it is quite obvious that it has a most 
interesting and varied fauna. 

A=Aberayron G=Gwbert-on-Sea district. 


Deilephila elpenor L. One at A. 

Notodonta ziczac L. Frequent A. and G. 

Thyatira batis L. Common G. 

Malacosoma neustria L. Common G. 

Drepana falcataria L. A few A. 

Eilema complana L. Common G. 

Euxoa tritici L. Common G. 

Euxoa vestigialis Hufn. Common G. 

Amathes ditrapezium Schiff. Frequent A. and G. 

Triphaena ianthina Schiff. Frequent A. and G. 

Melanchra persicariae L. Frequent A. and G. 

Hadena bicruris Hufn. Two at G. 

Leucania pallens L. Common G. 

Apamea scolopacina Esp. Common and variable A. 

Procus literosa Haw. Common A. and G. 

Pseudoips bicolorana Fuessl. One at A. 

Plusia chryson Esp. Two at G. The foodplant is widespread and 
common so that it is likely the moth is also. 

*Plusia bractea Schiff. One only at A. 

Plusia chrysitis L. Frequent A. and G. 
Rivula sericealis Scop. Frequent A. and G. 

*Phytometra viridaria Cl. Common at G. 
Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn. Common at G. 
Hemithea aestivaria Hiibn. Freq. G. 

Perizoma bifaciata Haw. One female at G. 
Euphyia unangulata Haw. Common at G. 
Epirrhoe galiata Schiff. Common at G. 

*Plemyria bicolorata Hufn. One only at G. 
Eupithecia centaureata Schiff. One at G. 
Eupithecia pulchellata Steph. Freq. G. 

*Chloroclystis coronata Hiibn. One at G. 

Campaea margaritata L. Common G. 
Cleorodes lichenaria Hufn. One at G. 
Pempelia dilutella Hibn. Common at G. 
Eurrhodope marmorea Haw. A few at G. 

*Olethreutes rivulana Scop. One at G. 

*Notocelia aquana Hiibn. One at G. 

*Notocelia uddmanniana L. One at G. 

*Cnephasia conspersana Dougl. One at G. 
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Eucosma cana Haw. Common at G. 
Batia lambdella Don. Two at G. 
Anarsia spartiella Schrank. Two at G. 


The species marked * do not appear to have been recorded from 
Cardiganshire previously. 
3 Thorny Hills, Kendal. 29.xi.1965. 


A Scale Defect in Pieris napi L. 


By Dr. NEvILLE L. BIRKETT 


In the Entom. Rec., 76: 236, I published a short note concerning the 
defective development of scales on the wings of Lysandra bellargus Rott. 
taken in Yugoslavia. I had not at the time realised that I had in my 
collection a short series of 5 males and 4 females of Pieris napi exhibiting 
a similar deformity—perhaps in more marked degree than the bellargus. 
This series was taken in a north Lancashire fen on 25th May, 1964, when 
it was observed that specimens flying in the area had a yellower than 
normal facies. Both sexes are of a distinctly pale yellow colour and the 
females particularly have noticeably more transparent wings than normal. 
It was when making preparations of the androconia that the scale defect 
responsible for their curious appearance became apparent. The androconia 
are quite typical of any other napi. The main scales are all curled longi- 
tudinally and stand out from the wing membrane at a considerable angle, 
instead of lying quite flat as in normal specimens. Both surfaces of all 
wings are equally affected but it is quite clear that the deformity is 
restricted to the white scales. All black scales are quite normal in 
appearance. In one particular female the deformity is so marked that the 
wing-membrane is clearly visible between the scales giving the wings a 
hyaline, semitranslucent appearance. 


In view of the fact that this series from north Lancashire had a general 
similarity of facies to one from Inverness-shire, I then examined the latter 
microscopically. These, to my surprise, showed a less well-marked 
development of curling of the white scales though one male has the 
deformity well-marked on all wings and a female exhibits it on the under 
surface of the hindwing only. This development on the underside gives the 
Wing a yellower colour than normal. 


I had hoped to revisit the Lancashire locality this last spring but I was 
away in Switzerland and could not do so. I wished to determine if the 
1964 brood was a mere freak or represented the normal state of affairs in 
the particular colony. Obviously further work is required to assess the 
status of these deformed specimens and also to attempt to determine the 
cause of such abnormalities. It would be of great interest to have other 
observations concerning especially northern forms of napi—particularly 
examples from Scotland. It is hoped that this short note may stimulate 
those who possess yellowish or semitransparent specimens of napi to 
examine them microscopically and put on record their findings of the 
state of the scales they find. Should anyone have breeding records of such 
specimens these would be of particular interest. 


3 Thorny Hills, Kendal. 27.xi.1965. 
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The Rarer Sternoxia (Col.) of Windsor Forest 
By A. A. ALLEN, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


Of the various groups of Coleoptera—mostly, of course, those associated 
with trees and timber—in which this fine old hunting-ground is so pro- 
ductive, none is better represented or richer in ‘specialities’ than the 
lignicolous (wood-frequenting) members of the Elateridae or click-beetles. 
With these are included, for present purposes, the rarer species of the 
allied families Buprestidae, Trixagidae, and Eucnemidae. The groups 
concerned are thus equivalent to the Elateroidea plus Buprestoidea of 
Crowson (1956, etc.), and to the Sternoxi or Sternoxia of earlier authors— 
amounting, in our fauna, to only a few over and above the Elateridae 
themselves. 

It will be instructive to make some sort of comparison of this fauna 
with the corresponding species of other old forest areas, whereby the 
truly remarkable richness of Windsor Forest in the group of beetles under 
notice will become more apparent. The list for the New Forest alone, a 
much larger area, is of similar extent; but Windsor possesses many more 
species not found elsewhere with us. Three of these (all rare on the 
Continent) have only since 1936 been in the British list, it having fallen 
to the writer’s lot to discover (or in one case, re-discover) them at 
Windsor within the short space of three years. This notable success 
inspires a hope that the Forest may even yet harbour species unrecorded 
as British—and as to those which might occur, the possibilities are legion! 
The idea is less implausible when we reflect that (1) there must almost 
surely be some factor tending to favour the group in this area as against 
others; (2) if, for instance, Elater ruficeps has only once been found up to 
now (1938), others as rare may equally have been altogether missed; and 
(3) only the parts nearest Windsor have been at all thoroughly worked— 
the larger portion of the Great Park, which constitutes most of the Forest 
now remaining, having been but very imperfectly explored. 


It should be pointed out that the term Windsor Forest, in the broader 
sense as here often used, includes the whole of the Park but not the Bag- 
shot Sand country about Ascot, Swinley, ete—thus differing from the 
usage of Donisthorpe (1939). 


It will be seen from the comparative table that Sherwood and Epping 
Forests, both well-worked areas, have each yielded only about one-third 
of the number of these rarer tree-dwelling Sternoxia known from either 
of the other two. It is of interest also to note how the various species 
are distributed among the four areas (having due regard to our doubt- 
less still imperfect knowledge of their fauna). Sherwood is probably 
situated too far north for several of the specialities of the more prolific 
southern areas to occur, whilst equally it owes one of its own, Elater 
pomorum, to the same circumstance—this being particularly a Midlands 
species, whose presence south of the Thames Valley is quite doubtful. The 
apparent poverty of Epping Forest in the ‘better’ species of the group, at 
least at the present time, may possibly be connected with its proximity 
to London; but, as such is by no means the case throughout the whole 
Order, this would seem questionable. 


The commoner species of these beetles will not be considered, occurring 
as they do in practically all suitable localities within their range. Thus 
no account will be given of, e.g., Melanotus rufipes Hbst. or Dentocollis 
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linearis L.; nor even of Athous villosus Fourc., which, though formerly 
rare, has spread and become common during this century in most wood- 
land areas. 

Two species included in the table, C. gramineus and C. cruciatus, do 
not figure in any recent list of British Coleoptera; these and two species 
of Melanophila which might have been included are discussed at the end 
of the paper. 

Due acknowledgment must be made of, and tribute paid to, the inten- 
sive and highly successful investigation of the Windsor Coleoptera by the 
late Horace Donisthorpe. It was this which first turned the writer’s 
attention to the locality so long ago as 1934; and the memory of many a 
pleasant and rewarding day in the Forest in his company, during which 
he was unstinting in passing on the benefit of his twelve years’ experience 
there, will not readily be erased. Although so many of his ‘new species’ 
from Windsor and elsewhere will have to lapse, he did excellent work 
not only in ‘reviving’ many ‘lost’ rarities in the Forest but also in discover- 
ing a multitude of others entirely new to the area, including a number 
new to Britain; and in compiling what has already become something of 
a classic among local lists. Some of the more prominent of the pioneer 
collectors of beetles in Windsor Forest during the early and middle part 
of the previous century are mentioned in the notes on the individual 
species which now follow. 


TABULATION OF SPECIES FOR FOUR FOREST AREAS 


Windsor New Sherwood Epping 
Species Forest Forest Forest Forest 

Agrilus viridis L. a 

A. sinuatus Ol. a a 

A. biguttatus F. a(c?) a 

‘Anthaxia nitidula L. b 

Trixagus brevicollis Bonv. a 

Melasis buprestoides L. a a ev a 
Eucnemis capucina Ahr. b b 

Dirrhagus pygmaeus F. a 

Lacon querccus Hbst. b 

Cardiophorus gramineus 

Scop. c ¢c 

Elater sanguineus L. c 

E. cinnabarinus Esch. a Cc 
E. rufipennis Steph. a 

E. cardinalis Schidéd. a c(d?) . 
E. praeustus F. a(c?) 

E. sanguinolentus Schr. a a 
E. pomonae Steph. a a 

E. pomorum Hbst. d a 

E. elongatulus F. a a 

E. nigerrimus Lac. b 

E. ruficeps Muls. & Guil. b 

Ischnodes sanguinicollis Pz. a a a 
Megapenthes lugens Redt. a a a 
_ Procraerus tibialis Lac. a a a 

Ludius ferrugineus L. a d 

Limoniscus violaceus Miill. h 

Corymbites cruciatus L. be 

C. bipustulatus L. a a a 


a=known to occur, or record presumed authentic 


b=not known to have occurred in Britain outside area(s) shown 
c=presumed extinct; only old records or specimens known 


d=record or occurrence (somewhat) doubtful 


*Has occurred not far away (Waltham Abbey) 
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An asterisk before the name denotes those anciently recorded from 
Windsor, usually by J. F. Stephens (1830), and rediscovered by Donisthorpe 
(unless otherwise stated) in the 1920s. The remainder—apart from the 
two or three that have not recurred—are, as far as known, recent dis- 
coveries by one of us. 


THE WINDSOR SPECIES 


*Agrilus sinuatus Ol. This attractive Buprestid was still very rare 
and little known in Britain when the old Windsor record of one example 
was confirmed by its recapture in 1927. About that time, however, it 
began to be found in a few other places besides the New and Windsor 
Forests and is now known also from isolated localities in Surrey, Beds., 
Wilts., Dorset, etc. On old hawthorn trees in July and August; the larvae 
doubtless mine under bark of the boughs, but have not been found. I 
have also beaten an odd specimen oif ash, and, I believe, off maple, but 
they may have strayed from hawthorn. Donisthorpe took it in consider- 
able numbers at times; to me, however, it has always been sparing, and 
in some years—mainly of late—is not to be found. It is widely scattered 
over the area. 

Trixagus (=Throscus) brevicollis Bonv. First taken in Britain in 1935 
by the late G. H. Ashe off oak at Moccas Park (Herefs.) and Shute Park 
(Devon), which remain the sole recorded captures except for a single 
exampie found among some Trixagus collected by me from oaks in 
Windsor Park on 19th July 1950. (The very similar character of the 
localities—all three deer-parks—is worthy of notice.) Probably the species 
is overlooked, as it much resembles some of its congeners with which it 
may occur, and the genus being rather obscure is liable to be neglected. 
T. dermestoides, carinfrons, and obtusus are more or less common in the 
area, especially the last two; our remaining species, elateroides, is also 
recorded but I consider it requires confirmation. 


*Melasis buprestoides L. An interesting and unusual Eucnemid which 
may have become rarer in the past 30 years. It is curious that in spite 
of Donisthorpe’s record (p. 76): “Under beech bark and on beech logs; 36 
specimens and some larvae found in a small fallen oak bough’, I have 
never in all my collecting at Windsor come across the species—and very 
seldom elsewhere. It is, however, known to be widespread up to as far 
north as Yorks. Donisthorpe appears to have overlooked the original 
Windsor record by Stephens, also given by Fowler. 


Eucnemis capucina Ahr. A very scarce beetle, the type of its family, 
long known here only from the New Forest—most if not all the specimens 
coming from one old beech, a source which however has long dried up. 
Since Donisthorpe discovered it at Windsor, this has been the sole 
British locality to produce it except for several taken in the New Forest 
in 1936 (P. Harwood), and I believe, a few by J. J. Walker. Found very 
sporadically in old beech trees between May and August, sometimes 
singly running in sunshine on barked portions of the trunk. Several in 
old ash tree and one by sweeping (H.D.); one under bark of cut beech 
bough in woodpile (A.A.A.). I have twice met with it in some small 
numbers, besides once finding the characteristic larva in a fallen trunk 
and, in late March, a small batch of pupae in mould under and in a 
piece of rotting branch fallen from a beech; they hatched the following 
month. 
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*Lacon querceus Hbst. (=Adelocera quercea auct.). Stephens (1830) 
mentions one specimen (as Agrypnus varius) taken in the Forest by J. H. 
Griesbach, but like so many more of this class not otherwise found in 
Britain, the species was considered too doubtful for admission to our list; 
so that when on 12th September 1936 I had the great pleasure of finding, 
in a standing oak in the Windsor end of the Park, a fine example of this 
handsome and very distinctive click-beetle, it was virtually an addition 
to our fauna. It lives exclusively in red-rotten oak. In the next few 
years further specimens were taken from such trees, together with the 
larva which is not of the wireworm type and is fairly easy to rear. Later 
found to inhabit a wider area of the Park; in 1951-52 adults and larvae 
occurred in some quantity in an old fallen trunk in the Forest proper; last 
taken 1963. A most sluggish insect, feigning death pertinaciously; prob- 
ably nocturnal, as it is never met with at large. Can be found dormant 
in the pupal cell through the greater part of the year. It seems extra- 
ordinary that L. querceus was not among the species rediscovered by 
Donisthorpe, seeing that it has proved by no means one of the rarest or 
most local of the Windsor Elaterids—though a typical ‘primary-forest 
relict’, scarce and sporadic in Central Europe. 

Elater rufipennis Steph. (Although not recorded from the area in early 
times, it is very probable that Fowler’s Windsor record of E. cinnabarinus 
(as lythropterus) really applies to this species, if not to the next.) First 
taken in the Forest by Dr. N. H. Joy (about 1923?) and subsequently by 
Donisthorpe, who worked out its true identity—having been previously 
equated with sanguineus L. In rotting beech trunks, as a rule scarce but 
occasionally in fair numbers, and distributed over a large area; also, but 
more rarely, in branches or old stumps of beech in a suitable state of decay. 
The larvae are great wanderers and inhabit a wider range of conditions 
than the adults, which is equally true of allied species such as E. cardinalis. 
Once in ash and once in birch (A.A.A.); one off hawthorn flowers (H.D.), 
but very seldom at large, though my first was walking on dead beech in 
sunshine. Life-cycle as in the following species. Elsewhere I know of 
the genuine EF. rufipennis only from East Kent and Moccas, Hereford—in 
both cases recorded under other names. 


*Hlater cardinalis Schiod. (=coccinatus Rye; in our later literature 
confused with praeustus F.). Long known from Windsor Forest whence 
it was recorded by Rye in 1867, but apparently not found again until 
recaptured by Donisthorpe some time after 1925. He took it only rarely, 
but to me it has been generally less infrequent—at least at intervals from 
1934 to 1940 or thereabouts—and in distribution and incidence in the area 
differs little from the last species. In contrast, however, it is found solely 
in oak, usually red-rotten, and sometimes with Lacon or Procraerus; 
seldom in stumps, but does not avoid the smaller boughs when decaying 
from the centre. Adults in their pupal cells from September to April or 
rather later; between May and July often singly under loose bark of oak. 
Rarely in the open; crawling on wood-mould in forks of old oak (H.D.), 
one beaten from oak in June (A.A.A.). The larva very closely resembles 
that of rufipennis, but the imagines cannot be confused. The species has 
occurred elsewhere in a few scattered localities. 


Elater elongatulus F. Donisthorpe records this small species as not 
common, “by beating hawthorn blossoms, at roots of trees and in rotten 
oak log”. I took one in the latter situation in 1935, but in later years it 
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turned up two or three times quite freely in old stumps of oak or beech 
appearing externally hard and dry but inside found to be red-rotten and 
much laminated. This seems the favourite or typical habitat of the 
beetle and it is often accompanied there by its much commoner ally E. 
balteatus L. (Like that species, elongatulus also inhabits pine stumps, 
e.g., in the New Forest, and is sometimes found at large, but is of rather 
rare occurrence and very local. However, it is recorded as far north 
as the Scottish Lowlands, though absent from Fennoscandia and Den- 
mark.) 

*Elater nigerrimus Lac. (The E. aethiops of our older literature—a 
mistake corrected about the turn of the century.) Entirely confined to 
oak, occurring in red-rotten logs, etc., but also, like the last, rather 
especially in stumps in this condition. Discovered in the Forest in March 
1841 by T. Desvignes, and taken there some years after by Charles Turner 
(of New Forest fame), but seemingly from that time lost to us as British 
until recaptured, with its larvae, by Donisthorpe in October 1925. He 
later found it in considerable numbers until the area was burnt, after 
which it again seemed to have disappeared—except for one from haw- 
thorn bloom and another resting on an elder stem, the only examples found 
in the open. Despite much searching, my first capture of this species was 
not until October 1939—one only; but in the spring of 1951 I took it freely 
in its restricted headquarters in the Forest, in two smallish stumps and 
part of an old log—also one in a large standing oak. Only E. balteatus 
occurred with it. The larva can be known from that of cardinalis by its 
slenderer form and paler colour. E. nigerrimus is notable for its localiza- 
tion at Windsor; a single specimen only has been found in the Park, by 
Mr. Colin Johnson a few years ago. (I cannot at present accept any of the 
few reports of this beetle from other British localities—at least, two of 
these alleged are certainly erroneous—but am inclined to think that 
Fowler’s record of E. nigrinus Hbst. from Tooting Common (S. Stevens) 
may refer rather to the present species, and agree with Donisthorpe (p. 
77) that Stephens’ Windsor record of the former most likely does.) 

Elater ruficeps Muls. & Guilleb. A very rare species of south-central 
and southern Europe; my ascription of it to Sweden (1938: 172), though 
taken from Junk’s ‘Col. Cat.’, must be ignored, for the species is not men- 
tioned by Palm (1947). On lst April 1938, I was lucky enough to turn 
out a solitary specimen of this unmistakable little Elater, a most un- 
expected addition to our list, with wood-mould from a cavity rather high 
in the trunk of an oak tree of no great size near the Deputy Ranger’s 
house in the Park. At the same time a larva was found (now in the 
British Museum collection) which, as it would not fit any other species, 
was accepted by the late Dr. F. I. van Emden as that of E. ruficeps, and 
by Mr. H. F. van Emden in his study of the larvae of the British species 
of the genus (1956: 182). In spite of repeated working of this and similar 
trees, no further trace of the insect has been found to date. It is thus the 
rarest of all the Elaterids known from Windsor; but unless on the verge 
of extinction—which could well be the case—it will probably recur in 
course of time. 

*Ischnodes sanguinicollis Panz. This beetle is scattered over southern 
England from Essex to Devon but is generally secretive and far from 
easy to find, requiring a special habitat. Stephens’ old Windsor record 
was confirmed in 1928 when, in February, Donisthorpe took 16 examples 
in black wood-mould in the centre of a hollow ash tree just felled. Mv 
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first catch was a 9 at treacle bait placed as a trap for Ludius, etc., in a 
hollow beech in the Forest proper, early in July 1937; but when the elms 
of the ‘Long Walk’ in the Park were felled in 1946-7, I was able to obtain 
a good series from inside the trunks and boughs of some of the trees, e.g., 
in the damp mould of rot-pockets and hollows—some in the larval state. 
Very occasionally met with since in like situations, chiefly as a larva, 
which may be known from similar-looking Elaterid larvae by the attenuate 
and sharply pointed caudal extremity. The conditions selected by 
Ischnodes result in its occurring oftenest in elm, its habitat agreeing best 
with that of Ludius; in fact it accompanied numerous larvae of this in the 
Long Walk elms. Rarely seen in the open, but Dr. A. M. Massee once 
swept a specimen in the Park (29.v.50)—the trees near being oak, haw- 
thorn and maple. 

*Megapenthes lugens Redt.. An exceedingly scarce insect, recorded 
from some half dozen places in the southern counties and never in any 
numbers—the biggest catch being of several specimens at Highgate many 
years ago by E. W. and O. E. Janson. The earliest British record is of one 
from Windsor Forest by Curtis (as Elater aterrimus), which oddly enough 
was overlooked by Donisthorpe. In the late 20s or early 30s the last- 
named collector took two at different times in the Forest by beating 
hawthorn blossom; this appears to be the usual mode of capture in 
Britain. In early March 1938, I dug out two examples from their pupal 
cells in part of a recently blown-down elm tree in the Park, the wood 
being rather firm and comparatively little rotted. This seems to have 
been the first find in the breeding-site since that of the Jansons in the 
1860s. The diurnal and flower-seeking habits of at least the male, evident 
when the records are examined, are in strong contrast to most of the 
species dealt with here; and why it should be so very seldom seen, above 
all in so well-worked an area, is a mystery. (For some account of M. 
lugens in Britain see Allen, 1964). Just recently I have heard of a third 
Windsor capture, Mr. P. Skidmore having taken a specimen crawling up 
the trunk of a partly decayed beech in the Forest near Highstanding Hill 
in May of this year. The species is nearly as rare on the Continent, where 
it has occurred, for instance, at rest on beech trunks and in evening flight. 

*Procraerus tibialis Lac. Like the last, this species (formerly in 
Megapenthes) appears to have been unknown to Stephens, but Fowler 
gives an early Windsor record (Griesbach). It is widespraed there in oak 
and beech equally, but erratic and mostly found singly; there are periods 
of years in which it is hardly seen, whilst to each of us it has occurred 
once somewhat freely in decaying beech. In oak rather often accompanied 
by E. cardinalis; has a liking for cavities in trees, and I have taken it 
very sparingly under loose bark of old oaks in the Forest in late May. 
Very seldom at large—one beaten off oak in June (A.A.A.). Also by 
brushing in hollow tree, crawling on black mould in forks of oak, and 
one in a bird’s nest (H.D.). Life-cycle as the two preceding and the 
species of Elater. We have doubtless met with the larva, but I have not 
so far recognised it. P. tibialis is very thinly dispersed about southern 
England up to the north Midlands, always however as a great rarity, 
except at Windsor. 

*Ludius ferrugineus L. The giant among our click-beetles, always 
esteemed a great prize by collectors; said by Stephens to have been taken 
at Windsor by Dr. Leach, and rediscovered by Donisthorpe in 1926. Has 
proved quite widespread in the area and not very rare in the larval state; 
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yet, from its habits, not readily found. It is remarkable that only once 
since Leach’s day has the imago itself been met with in the Forest, and 
that quite recently—a damaged 9 walking on a path, probably disturbed 
by wood-cutting close at hand (P. S. Tyler, 4.viii.58); otherwise only 
larvae, never even pupae. Larvae occur sometimes in very fair num- 
bers, but more often singly, in the interiors of old trees and boughs where 
there is damp wood-mould and/or wet sappy rotten wood; when more than 
half grown they may be known from other ‘wireworms’ by their size alone, 
and in any case by having the last segment smoothly rounded with no 
trace of an apical tubercle, spine, fork or other process. The trees 
favoured are elm, beech and ash, in that order; only once in oak (A.A.A.). 
Tends to frequent hollows where there have been nests—also more or 
less true of Ischnodes and Procraerus—and trees bored by the Lucanid 
Dorcus parallelepipedus (Small Stag-beetle), on whose larvae it preys 
freely; also a cannibal, and no doubt a fairly general predator. Easily 
reared if the largest are selected, kept separately in tins or jars of mould 
and supplied with larvae, pupae, caterpillars, smallish earthworms, etc.; 
otherwise growth is extremely slow. About late May or early June it 
forms a large cell or cocoon against a wall of the vessel (or in nature, of 
the tree-cavity) from which the perfect insect emerges 4-5 weeks later; it 
is short-lived and nocturnal (was once taken, in Suffolk, at sugar on a 
tree in September) and does not hibernate. The life-cycle thus agrees 
with that of Athous villosus Fc. or (except for the long larval life) with 
Denticollis, and departs from the usual Elaterid pattern. The species has 
not been recorded anywhere else in Britain since rediscovered at Windsor, 
nor for long before that. The old records are few and indicate two main 
centres: one in the Thames Valley with an extension to the west, and 
another in East Anglia. We have both bred one or two of var. occitanicus 
Villers, a form with wholly black pronotum not previously taken in this 
country. (The length given by Fowler for Ludius, 14-16 mm., is much 
too small, the larger 9 9 reaching 24 or 25 mm.; while the ‘description’ 
in Joy’s ‘Handbook’ is inadequate and gives no inkling of its handsome 
appearance.) 

Limoniscus violaceus Mull. On 17th May 1937, I had the good fortune 
to capture, in an old prostrate beech trunk (not ‘stump’ as given in the 
List, p. 80) in the Forest near Highstanding Hill, a single specimen of a 
dark blue Elaterid unlike any known as British; it proved to be this very 
rare beetle—a highly interesting addition to our fauna, found only in 
scattered localities in central and southern Europe. Intensive efforts to 
secure more were unavailing, and now that the special habitat is known 
it is clear that this was a casual individual that chanced to be sheltering 
in the log, and had not developed there. It was not until April 1947 that 
the species turned up again, when Mr. B. A. Cooper and the writer 
managed to find, by hard work, several larvae and a few adults in an 
adjoining part of the Forest. These all occurred in beech trees with the 
trunk more or less hollow and an accumulation of wood-mould, mixed 
with humus or leaf-mould, inside. The larvae (most of them successfully 
reared) are predacious and greatly resemble those of the common Athous 
haemorrhoidalis F., which are apt to occur in the same habitat; to find 
them and the adults, the material accumulated (usually about ground- 
level) must be scooped out and carefully worked over—not forgetting any 
rotten wood in the cavity walls, such places being very often chosen tor 
pupation by many Elaterids. This is best done before the beetles emerge, 
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which they do in late April or May; they are nocturnal and from then to 
July can occasionally be taken by brushing or scraping the walls of the 
hollows or under pieces of wood, etc., fallen to the bottom. The insect (or 
traces of it) was found only in three or four such trees, and in this piece 
of forest alone, so that its extreme localisation and rarity here is evident. 
I have often searched for it since without success, and it has quite possibly 
by now been exterminated by the Forestry Commission’s activities in its 
special haunt (which is also the main area for Elater nigerrimus and 
other rarities); none of the trees in which we took it now remain. There 
appears to be no reason why it should not occur in the Great Park, but 
so far I have failed to find quite suitable trees there. 

Corymbites bipustulatus L. The latest addition to the Windsor 
Sternoxia; I took an example by sweeping in the Park near Union Gate 
(29.v.50). It has not occurred since, and must be very scarce to have 
escaped notice so long in a particularly well-worked part of the area. 
The species breeds in several kinds of trees, such as willow, where the 
larva is a predator under bark or in decayed wood; I have personally 
taken it only from alder, but it is more often associated with oak, from 
which it is beaten in some places such as the New Forest. The trees 
nearest my Windsor capture were of various sorts, and it is impossible to 
say from which of them the beetle might have come. C. bipustulatus, our 
sole undoubted lignicolous member of the genus, is sparsely distributed 
over the southern two-thirds of England and almost always rare. 


As the two following Elaterids, not in any later British list, are reported 
as taken in the Forest in the first half of the last century, and as the 
evidence for their having occurred seems quite sound, they should receive 
some notice here. In view of the rediscovery of so many species first 
taken there about the same time and by the same collectors—above all 
that of Lacon querceus—it would be foolish indeed to dismiss such records 
out of hand, as due to fraud or error; and rash to conclude (if their 
genuineness be admitted) that the species are necessarily totally extinct 
in the area to-day. The existence there of four species not known from 
anywhere else in Britain, two of which were quite unknown there 30 
years ago and another almost so, forbids any such hasty assumption. As 
to the chance of error, not only are the two species very distinctive, but 
both are represented by extant specimens which—though unfortunately 
without data or history—are in one case, at any rate, likely to be the 
original Windsor material. What is surely quite decisive, however, is that 
Stephenss record is in each case independently verified by the subsequent 
captures of Desvignes in the 1840s (or late 30s?). I am of opinion that 
both species should be placed upon, or restored to, the British list—but 
as supposedly extinct. 

Cardiophorus gramineus Scop. (=thoracicus Er.). “Windsor—Dr. 
Leach” (Stephens, 1830). (We have already seen that Leach’s capture of 
Ludius there, reported in identical terms, has proved genuine.) “Windsor 
Forest (T. Desvignes), bought at the sale of his collection by E. W. Janson 
(teste, Oliver Janson)” (Windsor List, p. 77). There are four specimens 
in Stephens’ collection, but these may derive from elsewhere since he 
records the species from several parts of England (London district, New 
Forest, etc., to as far north as Cumberland); which, as Fowler comments 
(p. 85) “is remarkable, as it has certainly not been taken for very many 
years”. Abroad the species is often associated with oak, with a larval 
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habitat not unlike that of Limoniscus. It is represented in most of our 
larger old collections, but by examples with no locality attached. 

Corymbites cruciatus L. Stephens mentions 4 or 5 examples, taken 
near Windsor by Griesbach, as being in the British Museum. Five, 
presumably the identical ones, survive in excellent condition amongst 
the old ‘B.M. Coll.’ material. Likewise taken in the Forest by Desvignes 
and vouched for as above (Windsor List, p. 80). I see no good reason to 
doubt the testimony of O. E. Janson concerning these two species (and 
the same applies to Strangalia attenuata L. and revestita L., see p. 88 of 
the List); but do not know what became of the specimens, unless possibly 
they are in the Cambridge Museum. There is no other British record of 
C. cruciatus; however, had Fowler been aware of both the Windsor 
records, and of the existence of the specimens, I am sure he could not 
have omitted the species and thus in all likelihood it would have been 
accepted as British up to this day—just as is Vibidia 12-guttata Poda, an- 
other ‘lost?’ Windsor species whose claim to inclusion is really no stronger. 
C. ecruciatus (which has a striking colour-pattern) is said to be found by 
beating and sweeping in woods, resting in sunshine on tree-trunks, etc., 
and to be mostly rare. 

Two further Bupestids of note, Melanophila acuminata Deg. and M. 
(Phaenops) cyanea F., are in the Windsor List (p. 76). The former is a 
well-known British species, the ‘fire beetle’; the latter’s right to inclusion 
in our fauna rests solely on a specimen “in the collection of Mr. J. H. 
Griesbach, I believe taken in the vicinity of Windsor” (Stephen’s, 1830). 
Both are pine insects, thus differing from all others treated here, and 
could hardly occur in Windsor Forest as here defined. M. acuminata is 
from the pine-clad Ascot district, and with us is wholly limited to such 
areas. Very possibly M. cyanea also came from there; but having regard 
to Stephenss slight doubt and the lack of any confirmation, the record 
must remain open to question. 


In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to the Deputy 
Ranger, Sir Eric H. Savill, for kind permission freely granted to collect 
in the Forest and Park. 
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Notes on British Ants, 1964-1965 
By C. A. Cottincwoop, N.A.A.S., Coley Park, Reading. 


Myrmica lobicornis Nyl. This was taken by Mr. R. Winney in 1963 on 
Great Cumbrae, a new record for the Clyde Isles. I found a colony 
nesting in bare ground among Calluna on Coombe Hill near Wendover in 
October, 1964, a first record for Bucks. This site is in effect a piece of 
moorland heath on poor drained, acid boulder clay overlying chalk. The 
only other species there were M. scabrinodis Nyl. and Leptothorax 
acervorum Fab. and there were no Lasius spp. which abound on the 
surrounding chalk land. M. lobicornis was also found on moorland above 
County Gate, confirming an old record for N. Devon. 


M. sulcinodis Nyl. This species has still to be discovered in Wales and 
north-west England and is sparse or absent in much of the western 
Highlands. Mr. R. Winney has specimens from Great Cumbrae, a new 
record for the Clyde. 


Stenamma westwoodii Westw. Mr. H. B. Sargent reports that Dr. F. A. 
Turk sent him a specimen to name from Boscastle in 1964, confirming an 
old vice-county record. A colony of about 30 workers, six males and 
twelve alate queens together with the nest queen, was discovered under a 
large boulder in Worlebury Woods near Weston-super-Mare on 6th 
October 1965. This is an ideal site for the species being a well drained 
north-facing slope with many outcrops and boulders of limestone scattered 
over the shaded woodland floor. 


Leptothorar acervorum Fab. This widely distributed species was 
taken by Dr. J. H. Sudd in two places in Merionethshire in 1965, a first 
county record. 


L. tuberum Fab. There is a single worker identified by the late Mr. 
H. Donisthorpe from Cardiff Docks taken in 1938. This is the only record 
so far from Wales. The species occurs on limestone outcrop on the Avon 
Gorge, Bristol, confirming the old record from Durdham Down, W. Glos. 


Tetramorium caespitum L. Mr. A. W. Stelfox has specimens collected 
by Mr. T. Grainger on Great Skellig, S. Kerry, in 1946. It was seen also 
on Slea Head, Graninish, and on Clogher Head in the same vice-county in 
June, 1964. One nest in a very exposed windswept position above the 
cliffs contained at least fifty dealate queens. These were evidently 
infertile and had probably remained in the nest from the previous season 
When temperatures may have remained too low for nuptial flight. This 
species was also found near Sheringham in 1964, a new record for E. 
Norfolk. It has still to be confirmed for N. Somerset where I failed to 
find it along the coast. The old record for Batheaston is probably a 
misidentification of Myrmecina graminicola Latr. which is quite common 
in Somerset. 
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Lasius alienus Foerst. New records include Bucks. where I found this 
ant nesting in exposed oolitic rock in a field near Stony Stratford in 
April, 1965, and Cromer, E. Norfolk, October, 1964. In Ireland, where it 
is very local, it was found at Ballydehob, W. Cork, and in a small area of 
bank above the lighthouse at Howth Head, Co. Dublin. 

L. brunneus Latr. Mr. C. V. Dyte of the Pest Infestation Laboratory 
gives records for this species infesting houses and other premises, all 
from 1957 onwards, as follows: Ingatestone, S. Essex, Moorfield, Langley 
and Slough in Bucks, Twyford, Berks. and Esher, Surrey. Workers were 
seen filing down an oak tree near Burnham, Bucks., conveying pupae 
apparently from a site high up the tree to a nest at the base. 

L. rabaudi Bond. This was found in a gravel bank near Sheringham, 
E. Norfolk in October, 1964. There is a single worker in the British 
Museum collected by Prof. O. W. Richards from Cromer, 1950. 

L. umbratus Nyl. Mr. C. V. Dyte reports it from among L. fuliginosus 
workers in a household infestation near Slough, a first record for Bucks. 
A large colony extending for about 30 yards under stones in a gulley near 
the sea at Lettermullan, W. Galway was seen in June, 1964. This is only 
the third authentic record for this species in Ireland, the others being 
Castletownbere, W. Cork and Rosslare, Wexford, both old records. Other 
first records include a male and worker from Melbourne, Derbys 1959, 
hitherto overlooked in my collection, also Mr. A. N. Brangham found this 
species in the Duddon Valley, Cumberland, in 1946. An alate queen was 
picked off the pavement at Midhurst on 6th August, 1964, confirming older 
records for W. Sussex, and the ant also occurred on the cliff at Folkestone 
Warren, E. Kent, and at Barton, S. Hants, sent in with ant damaged 
potatoes. 


L. mixtus Nyl. This was again found in several places in South 
Ireland where it is not uncommon. These included Ballyconeely and 
Mannin Bays in W. Galway, a first record, Coppermine on the Mizen 
peninsula, W. Cork, Allihies in S. Kerry and Glenmalure, Wicklow, where 
two mound nests were found side by side on a shaded bank near where 
L. fuliginosus used to occur at least until 1948. Mr. D. J. Stradling reports 
it from Newburgh Warren, Anglesea, a new record. Other occurrences 
include a wandering queen on Harlech dunes taken by Mr. K. Side in 
Merioneths in April, 1959, and a similar queen near Heckfield, N. Hants, 
taken in April, 1964. A new record was also obtained for Montgomery 
where a pile of L. mixtus corpses were found in the base of a nest of 
Formica rufa near Machynlleth in June, 1964. A dealate queen was 
captured in Bath on 6th October, 1965, at the same time as L. flavus 
queens were flying, an exceptionally late date for the latter. 


L. fuliginosus Latr. Mr. D. J. Stradling reports this from Anglesea, a 
new county record. Other specimens have been sent me from Arnside, 
N. Lanes., and Pill, Somerset, by Mr. M. Burton. The species was also 
seen at Kirdford, W. Sussex, in oak trees. 

Formica fusca L. This occurred on a portion of the cliff near Howth 
Head, Co. Dublin, in June 1964, confirming an old museum specimen from 
that locality. Further inland only F. lemani could be found. I have seen 
specimens of F. fusca sent to Dr. A. J. Pontin by Dr. A. F. G. Dixon from 
the Black Wood of Rannoch. The examples appear to be quite typical with 
smooth integument and complete absence of thoracic bristles. There are two 
workers of this species in the Leicester City Museum labelled ‘Rannoch’ 
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which I had assumed to have been in error. This occurrence in Mid 
Perthshire is quite out of pattern with the known and very restricted 
distribution of F. fusca in Scotland and the Black wood can hardly be 
regarded as a climatically favourable site by comparison with the south- 
facing sheltered banks on Loch Hourn and near Ardnamurchan where the 
species has been taken previously at that approximate latitude. There 
were still a number of males in nests at Cheddar, Somerset, on 7th 
October, 1965; the normal flight period for this and similar species is in 
July. 

F. lemani Bond. This proved to be abundant on exposed sites around 
the coast of north-west Devon and north Cornwall. There is an interesting 
juxtaposition of the three species F. lemani, F. fusca and F. cunicularia 
in this coastal region, the latter occurring abundantly on the more 
sheltered south exposures. 

F. sanguinea Latr. Barrett (1964) queried Harwood’s old records for 
the Westerham area of Kent in Donisthorpe (1927), since there have been 
no recent confirmations. However I have seen series of specimens in 
one of Harwood’s boxes in the British Museum labelled West’m 4/21 and 
Wm, which must refer to that locality. Mr. L. Weatherill has made 
interesting discoveries of this species on a wooded ridge along the 
Hereford-Radnorshire border, the localities for the two counties being 
Nash Wood and Caen Wood respectively. At the sites shown to me the 
ants were nesting typically in a sandy gravelly bank among gorse and 
heather along a woodland ride. Barrett (1964) notes the absence of records 
of mixed F. sanguinea-F. rufa nests in south England. I saw such a mixed 
nest near Ringwood in 1951. The style of nest construction was that of 
F. rufa and it is interesting to speculate whether the colony had been 
originally F. rufa which had adopted a F. sanguinea queen or whether a 
F. sanguinea colony had added a preponderance of F. rufa workers by 
raiding and bringing back pupae from nearby F. rufa nests. 

F. rufa L. Queens were flying off a nest on the morning of 27th July, 
1965, at Franchise Wood, Wilts., at least a month later than normal. 
Many Formicine ants had pupae in the nests until mid October, following 
the cool, damp summer. The inquiline beetle Dinarda mdrkeli Keir. was 
abundant in F. rufa nests at Ashley Coombe, N. Somerset and in Trenowth 
Wood, E. Cornwall. 
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Notes and Observations 


STERRHOPTERYX FUSCA HAWORTH (=HIRSUTELLA HUBN.) AT WITHERSLACK.— 
On 27th June, 1965, I was joined at Witherslack by Dr. Charles Goodall. 
We ran our mercury vapour light in the well-known Black Tom’s Lane 
only a couple of miles from the Derby Arms. Shortly after dark we had 
in quick succession three males of the above Psychid moth, sometimes 
known as the muslin sweep. Barrett (II: 346) says that he has never 
known this insect come to light, though it had often been bred from cases 
found in the London area as far back as 1820. Only once before had I seen 
this species at light, also at Witherslack, on Meathop Moss in 1937.— 
C. G. M. pE Worms, Three Oaks, Woking. 11.xii.1965. 
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SrrRex Gicas L. 1n CoNNEMARA.—During our tour in Eire this year, 1965, 
Mr. J. L. Messenger and I put up for a night at the Rock Glen Hotel, just 
outside Clifden, Co. Galway. When the owner, who incidentally had 
migrated from Swanage, heard we were interested in insects, he produced 
one which he said had greatly frightened the inhabitants of the hotel. 
It was a male great wood wasp, Sirex gigas L., technically a large saw-fly. 
He then showed me the source of his capture, a pile of fir logs emanating 
from trees, which had been blown down in a recent gale, at the back of the 
hotel. On splitting open some of the logs, the whole wood was riddled 
with the tunnels of the larvae, many of which were in situ, and what was 
more interesting was to find several imagines gnawing their way out 
through about an inch of wood. All these latter proved to be males, 
which according to Mr. Benson are very difficult to come by compared 
with the well-known huge yellow-bodied female. In fact at South 
Kensington in the museum series there was one male to some ten females. 
Our male specimens were added to the national collection.—C. G. M. bE 
Worms, Three Oaks, Woking. 11.x11.1965. 


THE STATUS OF LITHOSIA QUADRA L.—Mr. L. W. Siggs suggests (Ent. Rec., 
77: 262) that Lithosia quadra L. taken nowadays in the New Forest may be 
native. “ 

This insect was certainly native in the New Forest in the past. Turning 
to the 1961 edition of “South” for information, I note that nothing new 
seems to have been learnt about the species in the past fifty years, but 
though its migratory habits are referred to, it is quite definitely inferred 
that it is native in the south of England. Humphreys and Westwood (1854) 
refer to it as a widely-distributed and abundant species. 


Many years ago the late R. E. Salwey, speaking of a visit in July to 
Brockenhurst about 1888 (1 cannot be sure of the year), told me that 
pupae of L. quadra were so plentiful on oak trunks between Brockenhurst 
and Lyndhurst that he and his man had collected as many as forty before 
breakfast. My opportunities for collecting in the New Forest in July have 
been very limited, and alas! I have never been able to find even one! — 
Admiral A. D. TorRLESSE, Trentham, Burton Joyce, Notts. 23.xi.1965. 


KILLING THE GoosE.—I was rather horrified to read in the October issue 
of the capture of a pair of Apatura iris L. (in cop.). I would not have 
thought that iris was common enough anywhere to justify such a killing 
of the goose that lays the golden egg(s). The excitement and temptation 
at finding one’s first opportunity for taking this species can be imagined, 
but surely the collector could have waited until they had finished mating 
and then taken the male only; the taking of females of rare or semi-rare 
species should not, I think, be encouraged. 


In the same way that bird watching has replaced egg collecting, I am 
convinced that observation, study and photography will largely have to 
replace pure acquisition in the entomologist’s field if our insect fauna, 
particularly the rarer species, is to be saved. 

I believe far more satisfaction can be gained by studying insects in their 
localities and recording all of interest seen. In this way the realistic 
status of all our butterflies and many moths can be ascertained, with the 
protection of them thought about and acted upon. 
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I have recently been visiting various areas in the midlands to gather 
some idea of the present distribution, habitats and population of butterflies. 
The visiting of sites for record purposes particularly when unlikely 
habitats are found, even for the common butterflies is most rewarding and 
T would recommend it to all entomologists who at present tend to concen- 
trate on the collecting aspect. 

The combined efforts of all entomologists would be very forceful, I 
think, if directed towards protecting what is left of our insect life and 
their habitats——S. L. Merrepiry, 283 The Broadway, Dudley, Worcs. 
7.X1.1965. 

[While being broadly in agreement with this note, I would suggest that 
the forming of a collection is an essential part of the study of insects for, 
without this, in a very considerable number of cases we would not know 
of which insect we were talking, and in any case the human angle of the 
admiration and love of beautiful things should be given its place alongside 
the compilation of pages of notes and figures. I am myself guilty of 
having killed and set two specimens of Thalopocares parva which are now 
in the R-C-K collection at Tring, both of which, unfortunately, proved to 
be females.—Ep.] 


PARARGE MEGERA L. IN CENTRAL BIRMINGHAM.—On 7th September, 1965, 
I saw a male wall butterfly (Pararge megera L.) settle on a wall of an 
office building in Bennets Hill, in the heart of Birmingham. I know of no 
Slte nearer than seven miles from the centre, but it may exist on odd 
patches of waste land, in the vicinity.—S. L. MrrReEpiTH, 283 The Broadway, 
Dudley, Worcs. 7.xi.1965. 


THE GOOD-TEMPERED HorNeT.—Mr. P. B. M. Allan asks whether any 
reader of this magazine has been stung by a hornet. I may have been. 

As a schoolboy, I used to strip the bark off elms between Onehouse 
and Stowmarket in search of the goat moth larvae whose exudations also 
attracted large tortoiseshell butterflies and hornets. One day, I watched 
a hornet crawl across the palm of my hand and temporarily insert its 
sting, which was immediately withdrawn. I had made no movement, not 
wishing to antagonise the beast, which tumbled to the ground. I suffered 
no physical ill-effect, apart from a slight prick, and I have often wondered 
whether the hornet was too drunk to be effective or whether I was more 
poisonous than the insect. If I was indeed stung, the situation may have 
been paralleled by Goldsmith’s “Elegy on a Mad Dog”: 


“The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died”’. 


—ALASDAIR ASTON, 15 Pickwick Road, S.E. 21. 


LARVAE FEEDING ON PLANTS WITH A LATEX-LIKE SAP.—The last sentence of 
Mr. Chalmers-Hunt’s note on the larva of Lobesia euphorbiana Hibn. 
(Ent. Rec., 77: 228) “... so that one supposes it must also consume the 
bluish-white milk-like fluid that exudes from it”, reminds me of a rather 
curious fact. 

Calotropis procera, the foodplant of Danaus chrysippus L., exudes a 
copious white latex when a leaf is cut or broken. Yet when eaten by a 
larva of chrysippus there is no exudation at all from the bitten edge of the 
leaf. Whether this is the result of chemical or mechanical action is 
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difficult to say, the larva may produce some coagulant or possibly the 
biting action may close the cells and prevent the flow of the milky sap.— 
D. G. SEVASTOPULO, Mombasa. 23.xi.1965. 


Fifty Years Ago 
(From The Entomologist’s Record of 1916) 


Larvat Hasits OF THE PLAIN CLay.—From ova of Noctua (Amathes) 
depuncta a number of larvae emerged in September. I gave them sorrel 
1o feed on, but they huddled together and used the sorrel not as food but 
as a resting place and remained perfectly quiescent till disturbed with a 
fine brush. This went on for some weeks, being each time I looked 
at them, perfectly quiet and gregarious till touched, then quite 
lively, settling down again afterwards. Tired of this, I put them 
out in the garden on a small bed of sorrel, but suppose I shall see nothing 
of them in spring. I cannot help wondering how, if this is the usual habit, 
they manage to keep alive through the winter. I do not remember eve1 
reading anything about the life-history of N. depuncta. Has anything been 
published thereon?—J. E. GARDNER. 


TRANSPLANTING THE SPOTTED SULPHUR.—F rom 30th June to 2nd July 1903, 
I was in the Breckland district and happened upon a considerable colony 
of Agrophila trabealis (sulphuralis). Of the specimens captured several 
females laid, as is their wont, a number of eggs, which I brought home, 
with the purpose of rearing them in captivity. These eggs, laid upon 3rd 
July, hatched on the 11th. Meanwhile I had noticed the resemblance of 
my garden to the locality whence my prisoners came, and instead of 
rearing the larvae in confinement I turned them out amongst abundant 
foodplant to feed for themselves. In 1904 and again in 1905 I looked in 
vain for specimens of the insect. But last night a single specimen flew 
to light, and proved to me that my experiment had not failed. This is the 
third year that this most local moth has been able to maintain itself in my 
neighbourhood, and I have every hope that it may get such a hold that 
it will remain here for all time.—C. R. N. Burrows. 


PAIRING OF THE CHOCOLATE-T1IP.—A © Clostera curtula emerged on 2nd 
May, and I at once placed her with a ¢ in a sleeve out of doors, but no 
pairing took place till 5th May. It then occurred during daytime. I cannot 
say at what hour, but I found them in cop. at 6 p.m. and they separated 
soon after 7p.m. Another 9 was busy ovipositing at the latter hour, when 
it was still broad daylight.—Prrcy C. Ret. 


THE BORDERED STRAW IN ESSEX.—I was walking round my garden after 
dark on ist July last, chiefly boxing Aplecta advena (Polia nitens) from 
valerian flowers. At 10.20, just as I was going indoors I was amazed to se2 
a specimen of H. peltigera flitting gently .... from flower to flower of 
valerian, I determined not to risk boxing it and rushed precipitately 
indoors for my net. Luckily, on my return the moth was just where I had 
left it, and was hanging down from a flower which evidently afford2d 
it a plentiful supply of nectar. In the net it was rather lively, but I boxed 
it without injury and found it to be a fine female-——G. H. Raynor. 
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On some Type Specimens of the Genus Zygaena 
Fabricius (Lepidoptera : Zygaenidae) in the 
British Museum (Natural History) 

By W. G. TREMEWAN 


With the completion, in 1964, of the rearrangement of the Zygaena 
Fabricius collection in the British Museum (Natural History), a number of 
holotypes and syntypes were noted which were not included in the 
catalogue (Tremewan, 1961) or in a subsequent paper (Tremewan, 1962). 
The present paper may therefore be regarded as a second supplement 
to the catalogue; its aim being to illustrate the holotypes and lectotypes, 
the latter being designated where necessary. The arrangement of the 
present work follows that of 1961 and 1962. 


I am greatly indebted to Mr. A. Rowe for taking the photographs 
reproduced on the plate, and to Mr. Alan D. Palmer, who made the original 
drawings used to illustrate the genitalia of the lectotype of Z. ganymedes 
Herrich-Schafter. 


Zygaena erythrus (Hubner) 


Sphinx erythrus Hubner, [1803]-[1806], Sammlung  europdischer 
Schmetterlinge, 2 (1), pl. 18, fig. 87; [1806], ibidem, Der Ziefer, 
p. 77. 


The type locality of erythrus erythrus Hubner has previously been 
cited by various authors as the neighbourhood of Firenze (Florence), 
Italy. Hubner, however, cites “Die Gegend des Vesuvs”, viz., the region of 
Vesuvius, which is situated above the Bay of Naples, Campania. This 
area should now be taken as the type locality of the nominate subspecies 
of erythrus Hubner. 


Zygaena erythrus saportae Boisduval (Ssp. rev.) 


Zygaena minos Denis & Schiffermtller sensu Boisduval, 1828, Essai sur 
une Monographie des Zygénides, p. 29 (partim), pl. 1, fig. 7. 


Zygaena saportae Boisduval, 1829, Essai sur une Monographie des 
Zygénides, Errata et Addenda, p. 1; 1829, Europaeorum Lepidop- 
terorum Index Methodicus, Errata et Addenda, p. 2; 1834, Icones 
historique des Lépidoptéres nouveaux ou peu connus, 2: 38, pl. 52, 
figs. 2, 3. 


Zygaena erythrus albipes Verity, 1916, Bull. Soc. ent. Fr., p. 289 (syn. nov.). 


In my previous paper (Tremewan, 1962: 125), I considered the date of 
publication of the name saportae Boisduval to be 1834, but I have sub- 
sequently discovered that the name was actually published by Boisduval 
in 1829, in an Errata et Addenda to his Monographie des Zygénides, which 
was published in 1828(!). A copy of this apparently rare work, together 
with an Errata et Addenda to Boisduval’s Europaeorum Lepidopterorum 
Index Methodicus, is in the possession of Dr. L. G. Higgins, to whom I am 
greatly indebted for allowing me to examine it. The pagination of the 
Errata et Addenda to the Index Methodicus follows on, viz., from pp. 2-8, 
from the Errata et Addenda to the Monographie. Dr. Higgins has recently 
published further details of this work (Higgins, 1965). 


SD ae ahh? hb 
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The name saportae Boisduval has always been considered synonymous 
with erythrus erythrus Httbner from the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, Italy 
(Burgeff, 1926: 5; Reiss, 1930: 7; Tremewan, 1962: 125). Boisduval (1828: 
29, pl. 1, fig. 7) however, first described and figured saportae under the 
name minos Denis & Schiffermuller, stating that the species occurred in 
France, Austria, Hungary, Italy (including Sicily), Switzerland, etc. The 
text can therefore be attributed partiy to the true minos (purpuralis 
Briinnich) and partly to the species erythrus. Boisduval stated that the 
insect figured (pl. 1, fig. 7) by him was a female taken in Sicily. Although 
the illustration does not show the basal streak 2a on the forewings, a 
character of erythrus, I have no doubt that it represents a female of this 
species, such a conclusion having been reached by previous authors. 
Furthermore, of the two species, only erythrus occurs in Sicily, while minos 
(purpuralis) has never been found there. Boisduval (1829: 1) later 
realised his error, and separated and described an insect which had been 
bred from larvae found feeding on Eryngium campestre in Provence by 
M. le comte de Saporta. Boisduval further stated that this insect, so 
common in the south, might possibly be a species distinct from minos and 
proposed the name saportae. Although Sicily was not mentioned in this 
Addenda, it should be taken as the type locality of saportae, following 
Boisduval’s statement: ‘En conséquence, Vindivdu femelle que j’ai fait 
figurer [pl. 1, fig. 7] sera le type de cette nouvelle espéce,...’. Boisduval 
(1834: 38, pl. 52, figs. 2, 3) next mentioned that the species occurred in 
Provence, Italy and Sicily and figured two specimens which are un- 
doubtedly erythrus Htibner. 

The name saportae Boisduval should now be used to describe the sub- 
species of erythrus occurring in Sicily, as Boisduval had previously stated 
that the female specimen figured by him in 1828 (pl. 1, fig. 7) is the type 
and that this specimen originated from Sicily, It is only later (1834: 38) 
that Italy and Provence are included as localities. The Sicilian popula- 
tions of erythrus were also named ssp. albipes Verity (1916: 289). The 
name albipes Verity, however, must now fall in synonymy under saportae 
Boisduval. 

I have been unable to trace the type of saportae in the Boisduval 
collection. If the specimen had been found one might expect it to be 
labelled minos, the name which Boisduval originally used. There is a 
male specimen of purpuralis Brinnich, however, labelled “Minos. H. 
Pilosellae. Esp.”. This specimen is obviously not the type of saportae 
and it is probable that Boisduval transferred the labels after discovering 
his error. It is perhaps worth mentioning that Boisduval’s illustrations 
(1828, pl. 1, fig. 6; 1834, pl. 52, fig. 1) of erythrus Hubner are probably refer- 
able to purpuralis Brinnich. Treitschke (1834: 103) also considered that 
the specimens figured as erythrus Htibner by Boisduval were varieties of 
minos (purpuralis). This conclusion is supported by my examination of a 
female specimen from the Boisduval collection, labelled “Erythrus. H.”. 
This specimen is, in fact, an example of purpuralis with enlarged and 
confluent forewing spots and is probably referable to ssp. austronubigena 
Verity from the Abruzzi. Burgeff (1926: 5), however, referred these figures 
to rubicundus Hubner. 


(1)The two copies in the British Museum (Natural History) of Boisduval’s 
Monographie des Zygénides are both dated 1829 on the title pages. 
Reference to the Bibliographie de la France (1828: 836), however, shows 
that the Monographie was recorded in that work on 22nd November 1828, 
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thus proving that it was published in 1828 and not in 1829. I do not know 
whether any copies exist that are dated 1828 on the title page but it is 
probable that those dated 1829 are in fact a second edition. Boisduval’s 
Europaeorum Lepidopterorum Index Methodicus is also recorded in the 
Bibliographie de la France (1828: 845). The Index Methodicus was pub- 
lished in at least two editions, one dated 1828 on the title page (such a 
copy being in the British Museum (Natural History)), the other dated 1829 
on the title page (there are two copies of this edition in the British 
Museum (Natural History)). These two editions (1828 and 1829) are 
apparently identical with the exception of the title pages. By implication, 
a third edition of the Index Methodicus was published in 1829, differing 
from the second edition only in the addition of the Errata et Addenda. 


Zygaena ganymedes Herrich-Schaffer 
Zygaena ganymedes Herrich-Schaffer, 1852, Systematische Bearbeitung 
der Schmetterlinge von Europa, 6: 45; 1851, ibidem, 2, pl. 14, figs. 
100, 101 (non-binomial). 
(Pl. I, fig. 1) 


? 


Lectotype: ¢ 26mm. “62 55”; “Zyg. ganymedes As. min.”. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1177 (text figs. 1, 2). 


Zygaena ganymedes Herrich-Schaffer. 


Fig. 1, male genitalia; Fig. 2, aedeagus. 


The number “62 55” on the blue pin-label is the registration number 
(1862: 55) of the specimen and reference to the register showed that the 
specimen is one of two purchased by the British Museum (Natural History) 
in 1862 from Herrich-Schaffer and named by him, together with a number 
of other species of lepidoptera. As this is apparently the only specimen 
extant that was seen by Herrich-Schaffer, the second specimen not having 
been traced, I have no hesitation in designating it as a lectotype. Apart 
from being somewhat faded, the specimen is in very good condition. It 
should be noted that Dr. B. Alberti (in litt.) states that there are no original 
specimens of ganymedes Herrich-Schaffer in the Zoologisches Museum, 
Berlin. 
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Zygaena carniolica (Scopoli) 
Sphinx carniolica Scopoli, 1763, Entomologia carniolica, p. 189, fig. 478. 


Zygaena carniolica crymaea Stauder 
Zygaena carniolica crymaea Stauder, 1925, Ent. Anz., 5: 86. 
(Pl. I, fig. 2) 
Lectotype: ¢ 30mm. “Feodossia (Krym) 19. VI. 1921. L. Sheljuzhko 
leg. coll. L. Sheljuzhko”; two labels in Stauder’s handwriting: “ss. n. 
crymaea Stdr Typen 9 ¢”; “Krym!”; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1172. 


From a series of 6 ¢ ¢,1 designate as lectotype, the male with the data 
quoted above. 


Zygaena carniolica gradiscana Stauder 
Zygaena carniolica gradiscana Stauder, 1922, Soc. ent., 37: 46. 
(Pl. I, fig. 3) 
Lectotype: $¢ 29mm. “Litorale Sdraussina 20. VI. 1921 H. Stauder 
Patuna”; a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “gradiscana Stdr. Type”; 
“Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1173. 


Of the original series of 60 $d and 22 9 9, there are in the British 
Museum (Natural History), 8 §$ and 10 9 9 from which I designate as 
lectotype, the male with the data quoted above. 

When describing this subspecies, Stauder also named the ab. 
rubrothoracalis Stauder. There are no specimens labelled as such, but 
2 66 have on the thorax, red scales which have been transferred from 
the fore- and hindwings. It is probable that Stauder considered these 
specimens to be aberrations. 


Zygaena loti ([Denis & Shiffermiller]) 


Sphinx loti [Denis & Schiffermuller], 1775, AnkUndung eines systema- 
tischen Werkes von den Schmetterlingen der Wienergegend, p. 45. 


Zygaena loti restricta Stauder 
Zygaena achilleae restricta Stauder, 1915, Z. wiss. InsektBiol., 11: 71. 
(Pl. I, fig. 4) 

Lectotype: 9 29mm. “Jtal. mer. pen.-Surrentina 10.6.1913 H. Stauder’”; 
a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “ab. restricta Stauder 1387. Typen!”; 
“Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1169 

This subspecies, labelled “ab.” on the pin-label, was described from a 
series of 10 dd and 6 9° 9, collected 10. vii. 1913 on Monte Faito, above 
1000 m. In addition to the female lectotype designated above, there are 
in the British Museum (Natural History), 2 99 and 1 ¢ from the same 
locality. 


Zygaena lavandulae (Esper) 
Sphinx lavandulae Esper, 1783, Die Schmetterlinge, 2: 221, pl. 34, fig. 2. 
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Zygaena lavandulae lavandulae Esper ab. lutescens Cockerell 
Zygaena lavandulae Esper ab. lutescens Cockerell, 1889, Entomologist, 22: 
128. 


Zygaena lavandulae Esper var., Warburg, 1888, Entomologist, 21: 211. 
(Pl. I, fig. 5) 


Type: ¢ 30 mm. “e. 1. 23/5/88 Cannes.”; “Lavandulae. ab. e. 1. 23/5/88”; 
ex Warburg collection. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1168. 


The cocoon, together with the pupa case, is placed on the pin under 
the specimen. In naming this aberration, Cockerell refers to Warburg’s 
record of breeding the specimen, together with several typical, red 
examples, from larvae found at Cannes feeding on Dorycnium suffructi- 
cosum Vill. (Dorycnium pentaphyilum Scop. =). 


Zygaena transalpina (Esper) 


Sphinx transalpina Esper, 1782, Die Schmetterlinge, 2: 142, pl. 16, figs. 
d, e, f. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger 
Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger, 1894, Iris, 7: 254. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. rubromixta Stauder, 1921, 
N. Beitr. syst. Insektenk., 2: 31 (Syn. nov.). 
[rubromixta] 
(Pl. I, fig. 6) 
Lectotype: 2 36mm. “Ital. mer. 900 m. penins. Surrentina M. Faito 
9.6.1920 H. Stauder legit.”; “rubromixta Stdr’”; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 
1939-1.”’. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1181. 


The lectotype designated above is merely a worn specimen of the 
normal, red, ssp. sorrentina Staudinger and for convenience, I place the 
name in synonymy under that subspecies. Reiss (1930: 39) erroneously 
considered the name rubromixta Stauder to be a synonym of ab. 
roseopicta Turati. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. albinotica Stauder 

Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. albinotica Stauder, 1915, 

Z. wiss. InsektBiol., 11: 135. 

(Pl. I, fig. 7) 

Lectotype: ¢ 31 mm. “Jtal. mer. pen.-Surrentina 16. 6. 1913 H. Stauder’”; 
a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “albinotica”’; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 
1939-1.”’. 

Zygaenidae Slide No. 1182. 


I designate the specimen with the data quoted above as the lectotype 
and consider it to be one of the six original specimens cited by Stauder. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. aureomaculata Stauder 
Z. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. aureomaculata Stauder, 1921, 
N. Beitr. syst. Insektenk., 2: 30. 
(Pl. I, fig. 8) 
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Lectotype: 2 33mm. “10/6 Ital. mer. 900 m. penins. Surrentina M. Faito 
1920 H. Stauder legit.”; a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “aureomaculata 
Stdr’; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”’. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1178. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. flavomixta Stauder 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. flavomixta Stauder, 1921, 
N. Beitr. syst. Insektenk., 2: 31. 
(Pl. I, fig. 9) 


Lectotype: ¢ 32mm. “14/6 Ital. mer. 900 m. penins. Surrentina M. Faito 
1920 H. Stauder legit.”; a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “flavomixta Str 
Typen”; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1179. 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. ochraceomaculata Stauder 


Zygaena transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. ochraceomaculata 
Stauder, 1921, N. Beitr. syst. Insektenk., 2: 31. 
(Pl. I, fig. 10) 


Type: SG 33 mm. “18/6 Ital. mer. 850 m. penins. Surrentina M. Faito. 1920 
H. Stauder legit.”; a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “cchraceo-maculata 
Stdr Type’; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.””. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1180. 


Zygaena viciae ([Denis & Schiffermiuller]) 


Sphinx viciae [Denis & Schiffermtller], 1775, Ankindung eines systema- 
tischen Werkes von den Schmetterlingen der Wienergegend, p. 45. 


Zygaena viciae subglocknerica Reiss 
Zygaena viciae subglocknerica Reiss, 1943, Z. wien. ent. Ges., 28: 108. 


Zygaena hybr. pseudofilipendulae Stauder, 1924, Int. ent. Z., 18: 52 
(syn. nov.). 
[pseudofilipendulae] 


(Pl. I, fig. 11) 


Type: Q 28mm. “Teriol. Scharnitz 22/7. 23 H. Stauder’”; “achilleae ssp. 
alpestris Bgf. f. pseudofilipendulae Stdr’”; “Rothschild Bequest B. M. 
1939-1.”. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1174. 
This specimen is not a hybrid but a normal form of viciae Denis & 


Schiffermuller. The name has no status in nomenclature and for con- 
venience, is placed in synonymy under viciae subglocknerica Reiss. 


Zygaena filipendulae (Linné) 


Sphinx filipendulae Linné, 1758, Systema Naturae, ed. X, p. 494 (with 
reference to Fauna Suecica, p. 256, 1746). 


Zygaena filipendulae veneta Rocci 
Zygaena filipendulae veneta Rocci, 1937, Redia, 22: 136. 
Zygaena filipendulae Linné ab. burgeffi Stauder, 1921, Verh. zool.-bot. Ges. 
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Wien, 70: (178) (syn. nov.). 
[burgeffi] 
(Pl. I, fig. 12) 
Lectotype: 9 39mm. “Litorale austr. Karstboden Draga 16/6 1913 H. 
STAUDER’”; a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “filip. burgefi Stdr Typen”; 
“Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1170. 


I designate as lectotype the female with the data quoted above. This 
female is the only remaining specimen of the original series of 8 ¢¢ and 
5 ©. Stauder records “15.VI” for the locality Draga, but in spite of 
this not agreeing with the data on the pin-label, I have no hesitation in 
accepting the specimen as a syntype. This specimen is a normal female 
of filipendulae veneta Rocci and for convenience, I place the name 
burgeffi Stauder, which has no status in nomenclature, in synonymy. 


Zygaena filipendulae pulchrior Verity ab. cingulata Tremewan 


Zygaena filipendulae pulchrior Verity ab. cingulata Tremewan, 1965, Ent. 
Rec., 77: 89. 
(Pl. I, fig. 13) 
Type: ¢ 32mm. “Bischofsbad Bihar C. 26.vi. 1913”; “Rothschild Bequest 
B.M. 1939-1.”; “Z. filipendulae pulchrior Verity ab. cingulata Tremewan. 
det. W. G. Tremewan, 1964. Holotype <”’. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1171. 


Zygaena trifolii (Esper) 
Sphinx trifolii Esper, 1783, Die Schmetterlinge, 2: 223, pl. 34, figs. 4, 5. 


Zygaena trifolii trinacria Verity ab. punctonotata Verity 
Zygaena trifolii trinacria Verity ab. punctonotata Verity, 1926, Ent. Rec., 
38: 12. 
(Pl. I, fig. 14) 
Lectotype: ¢ 32mm. “Sicilien Ficuzza Geo. G. Kr.”; “Sicily, coll. E. 
Ragusa.”; “Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 
Zygaenidae Slide No. 1175. 


Zygaena trifolii trifolii Esper 
Zygaena trifolii Esper, 1783, Die Schmetterlinge, 2: 223, pl. 23, figs. 4, 5. 
Zygaena trifolii Esper ab. ruficincta Tutt, 1908, Ent. Rec., 20: 248 
(syn. nov.). 


[ruficincta] 
(Pl. I, fig. 15) 


Lectotype: ¢ 29mm. “Staefa, L. Ziirich, 29. July 1905 ex coll. Tutt.”: 
“Rothschild Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 


Zygaenidae Slide No. 1176. 


Part of the data on the pin-label is erroneous and should read “27. 
July 1908” (Tremewan, 1965: 88). As I have already stated (Tremewan, 
loc. cit.), the series of 9 gg and 2 29 comprises normal specimens of 
trifolii and the name ruficincta Tutt is placed in synonymy under trifolt 
trifolii Esper. 
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Zygaena lonicerae (Scheven) 
Sphinx lonicerae Scheven, 1777, Der Naturforscher, Halle, 10: 97. 


Zygaena lonicerae herthae Stauder (ssp. rev.). 
Zygaena lonicerae herthae Stauder, 1920, Soc. ent., 35: 23. 


Zygaena lonicerae dimorphica Verity, 1926, Ent. Rec., 38: 60; 1925, Ent. 
Rec., 37: 117, pl. 8, figs. 54, 55 (syn. nov.). 
[herthae] 


(Pl. 1, fig. 16) 


Lectotype: ¢ 37mm. “Calabria Mt. Martinello 6. 6. 1913 H. Stauder”; 
a label in Stauder’s handwriting: “subsp. herthae Stdr”; “Rothschild 
Bequest B.M. 1939-1.”. 


The lectotype designated above, is the only remaining specimen of the 
original series of 7 ¢ ¢. The abdomen of this specimen is missing. The 
date of capture is erroneously recorded on the pin-label, as Stauder stated 
that the specimens were captured 6th July 1913. 


Verity (1926: 72) considered herthae Stauder to be a synonym of silana 
Burgeff (1914: 68, pl. 3, figs. 112-114). In my opinion, however, herthae 
Stauder is a subspecies distinct from silana Burgeff, while I consider that 
dimorphica Verity (1926: 60) is synonymous with herthae Stauder. Burgeff 
described ssp. silana from a series of specimens collected from the be- 
ginning to the middle of July 1907 near Sila, Calabria. A large series from 
the Sila Mts., near Bottle Donata, Calabria, 1000-1800 m., 6-12, vii. 1907, leg. 
O. Neumann, agree entirely with Burgefi’s description and figures. In the 
British Museum (Natural History) there is also a series of lonicerae col- 
lected by Querci in 1920 at San Fili (Cosenza), 900 m., this apparently 
being part of the same series from which Verity described his ssp. 
dimorphica. These specimens agree with the lectotype of herthae Stauder 
and a series of 7 ¢ d¢ and 3 99, from Mt. Martinello, Calabria, and the 
neighbourhood of Paola Cosenza, Calabria, 15-17. vi. 1920. I therefore 
place dimorphica Verity as a synonym of herthae Stauder and raise the 
latter out of synonymy with silana Burgeff. It should also be noted that 
the lectotype 3 of herthae Stauder agrees with Verity’s illustration of a 
male of dimorphica, while silana Burgeff is distinct from both, according 
to the specimens figured by Burgeff. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. Zygaena ganymedes Herrich-Schiaffer, lectotype ¢. 

Fig. 2. Z. carniolica crymaea Stauder, lectotype ¢. 

Fig. 3. Z. carniolica gradiscana Stauder, lectotype ¢. 

Fig. 4. Z. loti restricta Stauder (Z. achilleae restricta Stauder, lectotype ©). 
Fig. 5. Z. lavandulae lavandulae Esper ab. lutescens Cockerell, type ¢. 

Fig. 6. Z. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger (Z. transalpina  sorrentina 


Staudinger ab. rubromixta Stauder, lectotype ©). 
. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. albinolica Stauder, lectotype 
Sie 
Fig. 8. Z. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. aureomaculata Stauder, 
lectotype ©. 
Fig. 9. Z. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. flavomixta Stauder, lectotype 
Gre 
Fig. 10. Z. transalpina sorrentina Staudinger ab. ochraceomaculata Stauder, 
type ¢. 
Fig. 11. Z. viciae subglocknerica Reiss (Zyqaena hybr. pseudofilipendulae 
Stauder, type 9). 
Fig. 12. Z. filipendulae veneta Rocci (Z. filipendulae Linné ab. burgeffi Stauder, 
lectotype ©). 
Fig. 13. Z. filipendulae pulchrior Verity ab. cingulata Tremewan, type ¢. 
Fig. 14. Z. trifolii trinacria Verity ab. punctonotata Verity, lectotype ¢. 
Fig. 15. Z. trifolii trifolii Esper (Z. trifolii Esper ab. ruficincta Tutt, lectotype 
3). 
Fig. 16. Z. lonicerae herthae Stauder, lectotype ¢. 
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A Mippit NINETEENTH CENTURY GLASS-BOTTOMED Box.—With reference 
to Mr. G. E. Hutchinson’s note (Ent. Rec., 77: 264) under the above heading, 
the box is a Scotch snuff box. In the days when I used to collect small 
antiques, I bought a similar circular box in Surrey which also had a 
Cairngorm set in the centre of the lid, but this was made entirely of yew, 
which had attained a beautiful mellow tone by age. I also was intrigued 
as to what it could have been made for. On examination, I noticed there 
was a minute piece of faded newspaper wedged at the top of the inside 
of the lid, and on prising this out carefully, a few grains of snuff tumbled 
out, and these still held their aroma. The minute print on the paper was of 
a very ancient type, and anyone knowledgeable of print might perhaps 
have been able to have given some useful information as to the date of 
the box. However, I had no doubt at all from the box itself in dating 
it eighteenth century. The Cairngorm and horn on the box give the clue to 
Scotiand.—E, E, Jounson, Wood Pigeon, Wormley, Surrey. 20.xii.1965. 
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The Butterflies of the Maltese Islands 


By ANTHONY VALLETTA, F.R.E.S. 


Thirty-three years have passed since the publication of the last list 
of the Butterflies of Malta viz. “The Lepidoptera of the Maltese Islands” 
by Paul Borg, F.C.S., F.Z.S., 1932, Malta Government Printing Press. 

During these years new species have been taken and recorded in 
different publications, and others mentioned in previous lists, if actually 
noticed or taken, have not been noticed or taken again. 

Before proceeding with the naming of the different species, I would 
like to point out that the following species which appear in Borg’s list 
have never been taken or seen by me and by other collectors these last 
thirty-three years. 

Papilio podalirius L., P. napi L., Aporia crataegi L., Leptoria 
sinapis L., Colias hyale L., G. rhamni L., Argynnis Dia L., Melitaea cinxia 
L., V. urticae L., V. polychloros L., V C-album L., Hipparchia tithonus L. 
and L. bellargus Rott. 

On the other hand the L. boeticus is recorded by Count Caruana Gatto 
in 1891 and is not included in Borg’s list, and so are the following species 
not mentioned in Borg’s list, though appearing in another contribution by 
Count Caruana Gatto in 1925:— 

Satyrus maera L., S. semele L., P. mesentina Cr., Tarucus telicanus Lang. 
and Danaus Chrysippus L. var Alcippus Cr. 

Since P. Borg’s publication, his brother Prof. John Borg, M.D.. in “Our 
Insect Visitors 1939”, Archivum Melitense, Vol. X, No. 4: 196, writes: 
“T have caught a specimen of Thecla rubi from Wied Encita in the centr1l 
part of Malta. More or less battered specimens of P. podalirius, 
Anthocaris euphenoides and Vanessa urticae have also been blown here 
by winds”. These four species have never been noticed again since. 


LIST OF BUTTERFLIES WHICH ARE STILL TO BE FOUND IN MALTA 
INCLUDING NEW SPECIES SINCE 1939 


Papilio machaon sphyrus Hb. 


George Waring writing in 1843 mentions this butterfiy in “Letters of a 
Naturalist from Malta and Sicily”. 

It is a common butterfly and is on the wing as early as the last week 
in February and as late as November. There are three to four broods. 

Its caterpillar is quite common on the Phoeniculum vulgare and on the 
Ruta graveolens. 


Pieris brassicae L. 

Quite common all the year round. The local broods are reinforced ty 
migrants. The number decreases during summer owing to lack of vegeta- 
tion. 


Pieris rapae L. 

Very common indeed. It is on the wing all the year round appearing 
in different forms viz., f. immaculata De Selys especially during January 
and February, f. leucotera Steph and f. divisa Gelin in March and April, 
f. trimaculata Vrty. in July and August. The caterpillar besides feeding 
on crucifers feeds also on the Capparis spinosa especially during the not 
summer months when other food-plants are lacking. 

The local broods are every year reinforced by migrants. 
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Pontia daplidice L. 

Though this butterfly is a noted migrant, it also breeds on the island. 
I found several caterpillars on the Reseda alba in spring and on the 
Diplotaxis muralis in summer. I bred it several times: eggs laid on the 
28th June hatched on the 2nd July and pupation started on the 11th July, 
whilst the butterflies emerged on the 18th July. Pupation takes only six 
days later in the month and in August when the temperature is high. 


Gonepteryx cleopatra L. 

It had been recorded in 1858 by Prof. Gravino Gula, M.D., in his 
“Corso elementare di Entomologia Maltese”. 

This butterfly comes out from hibernation on sunny days in February 
and March when it mates and deposits the eggs on the Rhamnus alaternis 
or on Rhamnus oleoides. 

The caterpillar takes over a month feeding and the pupa Stage is from 
12 to 15 days. The first brood is out during May and June and is plentiful. 
I saw females laying in March and in June and took specimens as late 
as the 13th August. 

According to Dr. R. Verity the Maltese cleopatra points more to the 
taurica Stdgr. of Asia Minor which has a very restricted and pale orange 
blotch than the Algerian nomintypical one which has a broad blotch and 
nearly touches the outer border of the wing and is of an intense reddish 
orange. 


Colias croceus Fourc. 

This butterfly is a noted migrant especially in early spring and early 
autumn; the males seem to outnumber the females. It is also a resident. 
There are at least three broods. 

The var. helice Hubner and the var. pallida Tutt are also met with. 


Hipparchia algerica Obth, vallettai de Lattin. 

Very rare indeed; taken only once by me on the 23rd May 1939 -t 
Naxxar, one of the high spots of the island. As war broke out pretty soon 
after its capture and the garden from which I caught it was taken up for 
the cultivation of vegetables. I had no chance to visit the locality again. 
Moreover, the whole area has been built up and consequently the vegeta- 
tion has disappeared. 

Possibly the specimen recorded by Count Caruana Gatto as Eumenes 
semele which was taken by Col. H. Harford, C.B., at St Julian’s on the 
10th August 1910 was actually the algerica. 


This butterfly has been described by De Lattin in the Ent. Record 1952, 
Vol. 64: 335-336. 


Pararge aegeria L. 

Quite common but rather localized, as it prefers shady places like 
Boschetto, Gnejna and the widien under the carob trees. 

It is on the wing all the year round as four broods are given. The 
earliest recorded is in the first week of February and the latest in the 
first week in December. 


Pararge megera L. 

It is met with almost all the year round in different localities especially 
in country lanes. 

There are from three to four broods. Both the males and the females 
vary a lot in the number of spots on the forewings and hindwings. 
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Maniola jurtina hispulla Esp. 

Very common. The first and only brood is on the wing in late April 
and May in sheltered localities, but in other localities it is not noticed 
before June and July when the females are much paler than those which 


emerge earlier. 
This butterfly varies a lot especially the females; different forms are 


taken. 


Coenonympha pamphilus L. 
Quite common, having two regular broods with a partial third brood. 


+ is one of the first butterflies to emerge as it appears as early as in 
February. The second brood gives bigger specimens with the variety 
lyllus Esp. 


Danaus chrysippus L. var. alcippus Cr. 
An occasional migrant. I took two specimens at Wied Is-Sewda, 


Attard, on the 10th April 1952. 

Lt. Cmdr. Terence Butler saw another pair near Villa Gomerino, limits 
of Rabat, on the 6th April of the same year. 

This butterfly was noticed before at Hastings Gardens, Valletta, by 
Col. Harford on the 4th June 1923. 


Vanessa atalanta L. 

Fairly common in gardens. It appears as early as March and is a com- 
mon sight on the blossoms of the orange-trees. It is still on the wing in 
October and November visiting the blossoms of the loquats. ‘There are 
at least three broods. 

Its caterpillar is found on the Urtica urens and on the Parietaria 
officinalis in rolled up leaves. 

The local broods are sometimes reinforced by migrants. 


Vanessa cardui L. 

A noted migrant. It is widespread and very common during spring 
and autumn. 

Its caterpillar feeds on thistles in spring and on mallows in autumn. 
Very often large migrations occur in July and August and large numbers 
are noticed on the zinnia and lantana. 


Polygonia egea Cr. 

A very rare butterfly, taken only once by me on the 20th March 1948, 
at Wied Is-Sewda, Attard. May be it had migrated with other migrants 
as the P. daplidice and C. croceus were in large numbers in that locality 
on that day. 


Lycaena phlaeas L. 

Fairly common, but not as common as it was ten years ago. In certain 
localities it has disappeared altogether. 

It has been recorded as early as 1958 by Prof. Gravino Gulia. I have 
taken it as early as the 9th January. 

The form coeruleopunctata Ruhl. is taken during the first three months 
of the year whilst the f; eleus Fabr. during July and August; darker 
specimens are met with in summer. Different forms have been taken. 


Lycaenopsis argiolus L. 
Taken for the first time by me at Boschetto on the 23rd March 1961, 
a locality which I used to visit almost every week-end. Since then it has 
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been scattered throughout the whole island especially in localities where 
the Rubus fruticosus and the Hedera helix are found. 

There are definitely three broods, the last one in late August and 
September is very small. 


Aricia agestis Schiff. 

Quite common in certain localities. It has been recorded since 1851 
by W. Thallack in his book “Malta under the Phoenicians, Knights and 
English”. 

It emerges early in March; the number increases as the days get 
warmer, especially in April and in May. The second brood which is on 
the wing in July and August is plentiful too. In mild autumns there is 
also a partial brood. 


Polyommatus icarus Rott. 

Very common, and is one of the early butterflies. It is on the wing 
from February till late October. There are at least three broods. 

The different forms such as the f. pulcherrima Vrty. and arcuata 
Weymer are met with. 

The foodplants of its caterpillar, e.g., Trifolium, Melilotus and Lotus 
are plentiful. 


Syntarucus telicanus Lang. 

Up to 1944 this butterfly was rather rare. Its only mention is in Count 
Caruano Gatto’s list, 1925, as taken only once by Col. Harford on the 
28th October 1910, at St Julian’s Bay. I noticed it for the first time in the 
summer of 1944, at San Anton Gardens, Attard, in a limited number; now 
it is very common indeed and is met with in many different localities. 

The earliest record I have is the 14th January which may be the 
remnant of the last brood. Large numbers are seen on the plumbago in 
July and in August, and on the antigonon in October and early November. 


Lampides boeticus L. 

Quite common in gardens. It has been recorded since 1891 by Count 
Caruana Gatto. It appears as early as March and sometimes it is still on 
the wing in December when the autumn is mild. There are two broods 
with a partial third brood. 

The caterpillar feeds in the pods of the Butter Beans whilst the, eggs 
are laid on the white petals of the flower. 

Gegenes pumilio Hoffm. 

Taken by me for the first time at San Anton Gardens, on the 17th 
August 1948. Several specimens were taken up to the 2nd September o1 
the same year from three different localities. It was taken again in April 
and May of the following year at Wied Il-Ghasel, Mosta. 

Now it has established itself having two regular broods and is found 
in several localities. 
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Cosmopteryx lienigiella Zell. in Hampshire 
By E. A. SADLER 


After obtaining a specimen of this species in mid-1964 (Ent. Record, 
77: 19) on the edge of a reed bed near Gosport, I searched this area with 
the skilled help of Mr. S. Wakely on 17th October of the same year in the 
hope of finding the larvae, which feed during September and October in 
straw coloured blotches in the leaves of Phragmites communis. 


This beautiful moth used to be taken freely at Wicken Fen over seventy 
years ago, and it has also been recorded from Suffolk and Norfolk. It is 
an extremely local species and there appear to be few recent records of 
its occurrence, and none at all from the southern counties. 


Mines were numerous in the reed leaves, but were mostly found to 
contain small dipterous larvae. Six lepidopterous larvae were obtained, 
however, after several hours of searching and we shared these between 
us and departed for home. After a few weeks it was noticed that these 
larvae had spun their cocoons within the mines as hibernating quarters, 
pupation not taking place until the spring. 


On 11th June 1965 Mr. Wakely telephoned to inform me that the first 
of his three had emerged that day, and this was followed three days later 
by another. My own emerged on 20th, 23rd and 25th of the same month. 


Together with a small party of keen micro-lepidopterists, I again 
visited this reed bed on 16th October 1965, and numerous mines were once 
more found, but this season, the majority contained lienigiella larvae, 
about 100 being seen by the party in two hours, during which time about 
one-third of the area was searched. The larvae were distributed fairly 
evenly over the area, only one leaf on any reed being occupied, but on two 
occasions two larvae were found in the same leaf: the mines in this case 
touched but did not merge with each other. 

The dipterous mines so plentiful last year were this season found to be 
very few and far between. 


St. Christopher, West Tisted, Alresford, Hants. 22.xii.1965. 
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Cossus cossus (Linnaeus) in Scotland 


By E. C. PELHAM-CLINTON 


In his last contribution to the discusion on the punation sites of Cossus 
cossus (Ent. Rec. 77: 140-1) Dr Kettlewell made a reference to its Scottish 
distribution: he found it surprising that Commander Harper had not 
seen it in Inverness-shire since there was a record from Aberdeenshire 
and since it had been found abundantly ‘in Morayshire, which is further 
north”. 


Now this implies that the range of a species such as cossus should 
extend to a certain latitude in Scotland and that it should be found in all 
suitable localities to the south of this line. This is far from true of those 
species that reach the limits of their range in Scotland and factors other 
than latitude appear to be of much greater importance. A number of 
southern species with ranges extending to Morayshire, Ross-shire or 
Sutherland are absent from upper Strathspey: examples are Celama 
confusalis (H.S.), Alsophila aescularia (Schiff.) and Deuteronomos alniaria 
(Linn.). That these species have not been found in a large part of east 
Inverness-shire is certainly not due to a lack of vigilance on the part of 
Commander Harper or others, for that area has received more attention 
from collectors than any other part of Scotland, possibly excepting 
Rannoch: in fact their distributions conform to a certain stage in a series 
shown by most southern species which have colonised part of Scotland. 
The series begins with species that reach only the extreme south-west of 
Scotland such as Notodonta trepida (Esper), and continues with such 
species as Drymonia dodonaea (Schiff.) and Xylocampa areola (Esper) that 
_ are found much further north but never far from the west coast. Others 
such as Lithosia lurideola (Zinck.) extend northwards to Morayshire by 
way of the east coast, presumably avoiding the high rainfall areas of the 
west. At the end of the series are those species which have colonised 
most of Scotland apart from the east central highlands and we find 
Spilosoma lubricipeda (Linn.) and Earophila badiata (Schiff.) extending up 
Strathspey from the north no further than Aviemore. The gap of varying 
size centred on Kingussie and Newtonmore that is common to all these 
species has nothing to do with foodplants and is presumably due to climatic 
factors, the most likely single factor being annual minimum temperature. 


Cossus cossus is a rare species in Scotland. The following are the only 
Scottish records known to me, arranged by vice-counties :— 


73 Dalscairth, Kirkcudbrightshire, “not common” (Lennon). Trans. 
Dumfr. Gall. nat. Hist. Soc. 1862-3: 55 (1864). 
75 Near Troon, Ayrshire (Dalglish). Fauna, Flora & Geology of the 
Clyde Area, p. 251. Glasgow (1901). 
82 Luffness, East Lothian, 1904, larvae in willows (Renton, quoted 
by Evans). Ann. Scot. nat. Hist. 1905: 155. 
88 or 89 Rannoch district, Perth, 2. vii. 1846, at sugar (Weaver). Zoologist 
4: 1439. 
Strath Tummel (printed as “Strath Summet”), Perth, ix. 1861, 
two larvae (Hislop). Zoologist 19: 7322. 
Rannoch district, Perth, 1868, larvae in birches (White). Ento- 
mologist’s mon. Mag. 4: 249. 
93 Fyvie. Aberdeen, scarce (Reid). Brit. Nat. 1: 69 (1891). The 
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origin of this record is stated by Cowie (1903, Trans. Aberdeen 
working Men’s nat. Hist. sci. Soc. 1: 23) to be a list of “Lepi- 
doptera of Dee” by J. W. H. Trail, which has not been seen 
by me. 

95 Darnaway Forest, Moray, 1856, rare (Bliss) and Brodie, Moray, 
1857, on diseased oaks (Innes). .Both records quoted by Gordon, 
Zoologist 19: 7666 (1861). 

Morayshire, 1868, “larvae were abundant all over the country, 
doing great mischief to the birch and oak trees’ (Norman). 
Entomologist 4: 169. Norman was an over-enthusiastic publisher 
of records: an almost identical version of the paper containing 
this record appeared the following month in a different periodi- 
cal, Entomologist’s mon. Mag. 5: 201 (1869), and other records 
of the species followed—Entomologist’s mon. Mag. 7: 141 (1870), 
8: 70 (cocoon in earth 20 yards from infested birch at Forres) 
(1871), 9: 142 (1872) and Scot. Nat. 1: 17 (1871). 

96 Strathglass, Inverness-shire, 1870, larvae in a few birches (White). 
Entomologist’s mon. Mag. 7: 48. 

Nairnshire, “occurs pretty often in oak woods” (Thomson). Ann. 
Scot. nat. Hist. 1894: 14. 

Ardclach, Nairn, 12 vii. 1897, a worn female; also larvae in birches 
(Thomson). The Natural History of a Highland Parish, p. 288. 
Nairn (1900). 

Beauly, Inv., ix. 1944, “Larvae among grass” (Sangster). Ento- 
mologist 78: 30. 

Glen Moriston, Inv., 25. vi. 1955, a male hanging from a heather 
twig in a boggy clearing (E. C. Pelham-Clinton). Record not 
previously published. 

Glen Affric, Inv., 5. viil. 1957, a full grown larva under lichen on 
a rock (EK. C. Pelham-Clinton). Record not previously published. 

106 Contin district, E. Ross, 1869, larvae in birches (White). Ento- 
mologist’s mon. Mag. 5: 282. 

There is also an erroneous record for Caithness, corrected in Scot. Nat. 
1938: 144. I have not included references to other works that merely 
repeat or summarise the original records. 

Evidently cossus has not been widely distributed in Scotland since 
records have been made and its range appears to have contracted stil. 
further during this time until now it may be confined to a small part of 
Inverness-shire north-west of the Great Glen, all other records being 
at least 60 years old. A similar contraction may have taken place in the 
north of England (see Jackson, 1957, Ent. Rec. 69: 150 and Hyde, 1957, 
Ent. Rec. 69: 250), so that the range in Great Britain is now divided into 
two widely separated areas. Similar discontinuities may be seen in the 
ranges of Archiearis parthenias (Linn.), Selenia tetralunaria (Hufn.) and 
(at one time) Endromis versicolora (Linn.), but these have a very different 
type of distribution from that of cossus, being confined in Scotland to the 
central highlands: it seems that they need relatively continental conditions, 
but all are birch feeders and might be limited by a preference for Betula 
pendula Roth over B. pubescens Ehrh. The distribution of cossus is there- 
fore unusual, probably representing a recent contraction from the type 
discussed earlier; but one other species, Orgyia antiqua (Linn.), has 
recently undergone a decline in numbers in Scotland and is perhaps also 
becoming confined to an area adjoining the Moray Firth. 
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It would be useful if those with further knowledge of Cossus cossus 
in Scotland could fill in the picture with any other records, published or 
unpublished. The possibility of this species disappearing completely from 
Scotland makes recent records of particular importance. 


The Royal Scottish Museum, 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh 1. 


The Import of Saturniidae 
By Brian O. C. GARDINER 


In view of the present scarcity of British Lepidoptera, surely a few 
large Saturniid moths embellishing our countryside would not be such 
a bad thing. After all, it is only a few years since an Asiatic butterfly, 
Vanessa xanthomelas Esper, which appears to have been spreading across 
Europe this century, was found flying wild and added to the British list, 
in spite of the fact that they almost certainly arrived here by airmail 
postage. But alas! it is highly unlikely that any of them are capable 
of surviving the uncertainty of a British winter, let alone the summer 
and British residents such as birds, parasites, and perhaps the attentions 
of Carabus violaceus L. which is known to be partial to Philosamiu 
cynthia Drury, larvae. Attempts have been made to naturalise several 
species over the past century and none has been successful. They require 
to be carefully nurtured. 

The import of Saturniids from abroad commenced about a century 
ago, the spur being the devastation caused by Pébrine in the magnaneries 
'of Europe. This disease was so destructive and widespread to Bombyx 
mort L., the true silk-moth, that it caused untold misery and unemploy- 
ment, particularly in France and Italy where the silk industry was 
concentrated. 

The export of some of these other silk-moth species from their country 
of origin was not only difficult due to the slowness of ships in those days, 
but could be fraught with great danger, since the death penalty was 
exacted on anyone attempting, or helping in, the export of, for instance, 
Antheraea yamamai, Guérin-Ménéville from Japan. Even today there 
is no ‘free trade’ in silkmoths. The export of A. mylitta Drury was 
recently forbidden by India. A classic case of bolting the stable door 
(a century) after the horse had bolted. 

Although much was discovered, little commercial silk production took 
place and the Pébrine problem was eventually solved by Louis Pasteur. 
Interest, however, had been aroused in these magnificent moths and their 
more magnificent larvae. Amateur Lepidopterists commenced to breed 
them and, naturally enough, dealers soon sprang up to supply the demand, 
notably the late H. W. Head of Scarborough. The advent of air mail 
postage has also meant that it is possible to import any species from 
anywhere in the world. It is curious to note, however, that in spite of 
this boon to the adventurous Entomologist, the dealers’ catalogues still 
carry, in the main, the same species that they have listed for the past 
half century. 

While it is true that private collectors and zoos use a small fraction 
of imported Saturniidae, the great majority are used for scientific research 
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or for educational purposes. At the present time, and indeed for some 
years now, the scientific demand for Saturniidae has far outstripped the 
availability of supplies. A fair number are also used as a breeding stock 
by Entomologists, mainly youngsters, who wish to study their life cycle, 
and who are more interested in the living creature and its ways than 
the adult as a dead museum piece. Compared to the millions of birds, 
tortoises, fish, and other assorted fauna which are imported into this 
country every year to cater for the demands of the pet lover, the number 
of Saturniids may be few. On the other hand their deathrate on entry 
is practically nil, which compares very favourably indeed with the very 
high kills, 90% or so, sometimes reported in the popular press, for some 
other animals. 


Since various Saturniids have now been bred, and occasionally released 
in this country, continuously for about a century, not to mention deliberate 
acclimatisation attempts, it would unfortunately appear highly unlikely 
that any species will establish itself. The only likely candidates are, after 
all, those species that inhabit a similar climate. Tropical species (which 
comprise the vast majority of the Saturniidae) for obvious reasons have 
no chance at all. This leaves a number of Palearctic (mainly Asiatic) and 
a few species from the northern and southern limits of the Nearctic ana 
Neotropical regions. ; 


Nearly all non-tropical Saturniidae feed on deciduous trees. With one 
exception, none is known as a pest of any crop or as a defoliator. The 
exception, Hylesia nigricans Berg, is a pest of willow plantations and of 
orchards in Argentina and could conceivably become established. But 
in view of the complete failure to pair this species in England so far, 
this seems unlikely. It would also be necessary to shift the life-cycle four 
months in order to correspond with the seasons in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 


HABITS OF SPAELOTIS RAVIDA Httpn.—Air Marshal R. Saundby asks in the 
December last issue (antea p. 291) concerning the habits of this moth. 
S. ravida is not uncommon at times in Cambridge and I have met with a 
considerable number of specimens over the years. Its behaviour, in my 
experience, is exactly like that of the more familiar and widespread 
Mouse, Amphipyra tragopoginis Linnaeus. It isa scuttler, much preferring 
this form of escape to flight. It also appears to have a thigmokinetic 
impulse. When I operated a light-trap just inside my garage window it 
was rare to find ravida in it. Instead it was underneath or behind various 
other objects inhabiting the garage. In particular it was to be found under- 
neath the side door of the garage. 


It really is surprising the narrowness of the crack these scuttling 
moths seem able to crawl through, and I feel sure that their partiality for 
being found in sheds is due to the attractiveness of such places as hiding 
places, the usual clinker boarding, often somewhat distorted in older 
buildings, offering ideal cracks into which the moths can crawl. I feel 
sure that any ravida approaching a church door would automatically 
crawl either underneath or else between the door and its jamb.—BRIAN 
O. C. GARDINER, 18 Chesterton Hall Crescent, Cambridge. 29.xii.1965. 
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Polymorphism in N.E. Derbyshire 
By J. H. Jounson, F.R.E.S. 


My previous note on this subject (Johnson 1964) was severely criticised 
because I gave only the percentages of the different forms of lepidoptera 
instead of the actual numbers of insects dealt with. This was a regrettable 
lapse which I will attempt to rectify now and at the same time I will 
add the relevant figures for the year 1965. I did not operate the light 
trap at all in 1964, in order to give the local moth population an oppor- 
tunity to recover from my earlier attacks, so I have no figures to show 
for that year. 

In the following table I have given the actual numbers of specimens 
taken in my light trap as described previously. The statisticians will 
be able to calculate the percentages and evaluate the significance for 
themselves. 

I would like to see the numbers of the same species captured in light 
traps in any other localities, so that a comparison might be made. My 
reason for publishing my figures tn the first place was just to encourage 
other amateur moth collectors, who are finding ordinary old fashioned 
ccllecting rather uninspiring, to count and study all their nigthly captures 
and to publish their records instead of merely sorting out “the good 
things” and ignoring the commoners. I do not say that this information 
will push forward the frontiers of knowledge, but it will add to the 
pleasure of some amateur entomologists in their leisure time occupation. 
The problems of ecology and evolution are still apparently a long way 
from being completely and satisfactorily solved and the books dealing 
with these problems usually quote examples from animals in other 
countries or even other ages. It would be pleasant to be able to observe 
the phenomenon of say, natural selection on some British fauna other 
than Biston betularia L. Many moth collectors are puzzled by the constant 
appearance of certain varieties of common moths. If any natural selection 
is taking place it should affect the ratio of the different forms in different 
habitats, and if one form has an advantage then it should replace the 
others under certain conditions. It might be possible to correlate the 
ratio of different forms with some factor or factors in the environment. 
On the other hand the results might suggest that environment has little 
effect on the wing patterns and coloration of moths. 

Whatever the exercise showed it would be good to have some examples 
in our own territory. 

REFERENCE 
Johnson, J. H. Ent. Rec., 76: 282. 


TABLE SHOWING POLYMORPHISM IN LEPIDOPTERA IN 
N.E. DERBYSHIRE 


Species 1960 1961 1962 1963 1965 
Allophyes oxycanthae L 

Typical “it be 98 ae 7 1 13 10 4 
Melanic a fe ie Si 78 33 42 48 30 
Apamea crenata Hufn. 

Typical ae ay na ae 13 5 6 12 14 


Var. alopecurus ae lite oe 39 31 38 58 24 
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Apamea monoglypha Hufn. 


Typical fe a a a 2871 1392 369 1097 1052 
Var. aethiops Be ts oe 163 162 42 130 110 
Apamea secalis L 
Typical bi a ae Ae 867 531 311 227 147 
Var. leucostigma .. ae ie 102 68 79 42 26 
Var. rava te ne ay ap 60 21 18 12 16 
Procus fasciuncula Haw. 
Typical Be es a oe 203 59 77 57 37 
Melanic a is ie 5 1336 Wa) 250 233 Uy 
Welc, Gah + Bt ie = 39 18 42 26 25 
Sterrha aversata L. 
Var. remutata as a as 189 54 37 102 107 
Var. aversata ae ah fe 28 11 9 26 23 
Gonodonta bidentata Cl. 
Typical i ie he Re 44 28 31 50 60 
Melanic we jee he ae 7 9 16 8 19 
Biston betularia L. 
Typical As oe 5) ips 3 2 1 2 0 
Melanic ay su aS by: 71 70 56 89 65 
Intermediate ie ane by 0 0 0 1 0 
ENNOMOS AUTUMNARIA WERNB. IN CAMBRIDGE. — This moth was first 


recorded in our county only nine years ago by the Rev. G. A. Ford. This 
year (1965) I have seen between two and three dozen, all attracted to 
the fluorescent lights operated in a greenhouse for purposes other than 
those of attracting moths. I was not operating a light-trap as such at the 
relevant time, but the very fact that I did, en passant, come across so 
many specimens, must imply that this species is now quite common in 
Cambridge and the chances are that it is also now widespread through- 
out the county. It is certainly a pleasure to be able to record_something 
to be on the increase in view of the sad tales of woe that apply to so 
many other Lepidoptera.—Brian O. C. GARDINER, 18 Chesterton Hall Cres- 
cent, Cambridge, 29.xii.1965. 


FLIGHT OF THE MOLE-CRICKET.—In a recent article in the Record I 
referred to the flight of Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa Linn. but was unable to 
cite any recent mention of this insect being caught while on the wing. 

Last night, reading volume 44 of The Entomologist (No. 573, February 
1911) at page 53 I came across a record, by that great orthopterist, the late 
W. J. Lucas, which is included in an article by him called “Surrey 
Orthoptera”. It reads as follows:— 

“Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa Linn.—Churt, 1901, and Milford, June 3rd, 1902. 
(G. Dalgliesh). The latter example was met with on the wing.” 

Can any reader of the Record tell me where the original record, as 
quoted by Lucas, was printed and whether any details of flight and place 
and time were given?—P, B, M. Auuan, 4 Windhill, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. 
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Notes on Caloptilia (Gracillaria) falconipennella 
Hubner (Lepidoptera) 


By S. WAKELY 


For many years I had searched in vain for this rare species and it 
was not until 1965 that I was successful ini finding it. 

The capture of a specimen by J. M. Chaimers-Hunt in 1957 was the 
first record for half a century and is recorded in the Ent. Record for 1957, 
69: pp. 285-6. The locality was Cosford Mill, near Thursley, Surrey, and 
the moth was bred from a mixed lot of larvae found on alder, the larva 
not being recognised at the time. 

This record was most exciting and now that a locality was known 
where the moth had recently been taken it seemed likely that others 
would soon be forthcoming. However, in spite of several visits to Cosford 
Mill in other years, others could not’ be found. 

On the 30th August 1965, Mr. Chalmers-Hunt suggested a trip to 
Cosford Mill to try again for the larvae. After calling on Mr. Loarridge 
(the owner of the property) we were kindly given permission to wander 
round an examine the alders for larvae. The immediate vicinity of the 
spot where the larva had been taken in; 1957 was diligently searched for 
folded leaves as distinct from the rolled leaves of the common C. 
elongella L, It was not long before we found some leaves with their 
edges turned down which seemed to answer the description of what we 
were looking for. These were somewhat similar to those of Parornix 
avellanella Staint. on hazel. They were not at all common, whereas the 
rolled leaves of C. elongeila were much more in evidence. 

My leaves were kept in a plastic container and a few days later one 

of the larvae started to spin up in a corner of the container. The 
cocoon was very different from that of elongella, which spins a semi- 
transparent covering under which the form of the larva, and eventually 
the pupa, can be discerned. This cocoon was made of white silk, too dense 
for the larva to be seen inside. I counted 10 of these cocoons later, some 
being under the turned-down edge of a leaf and others being formed in 
creases in tissue paper. About a fortnight later a parasite emerged and 
after six of these emerged in succession my hopes of seeing falconipen- 
nella began to fade. However, on the 30th September two moths 
emerged, followed by another on the 1st October and a fourth on the 4th 
October. Mr. Chalmers-Hunt was not so lucky and all his were parasitised. 
The imagines of falconipennella are dark brown in ground colour and 
reminded me of C. semifascia Haw., but were larger, of course. 

In an endeavour to find out more about tine history of the species in 
Britain, very little could be found. 

One of the earliest records is by Charles G. Barrett, who took 
the moth in the Haslemere district of Surrey a hundred years ago. He 
used to take a few regularly by beating thatch (E.M.M., 1866, p. 211). 

Little seems to have been known about the habits of the larva, but 
John H. Wood knew it and wrote an article about it in the E.M.M. for 
1890, pp. 136-7. Writing from Ledbury, Herefordshire, he says the larva 
is extremely rare in his district, “but is to be found in small but constant 
numbers in a dingle on the western side of the county”. In this article 
Wood gives an accurate account of the feeding habits of the larvae in 
folded alder leaves. 
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On being told that there was a small series of this species in the 
Bankes Collection at the British Museum, I wrote to Mr. Whalley at the 
Museum, who answered my letter with the information that Mr. Schaffer 
had examined the MS. Diaries of E. R. Banks and found the following 
extremely interesting entry on Gracillaria falconipennella for the year 
1908 :— 

“September 8—Collected polled alder leaves containing larvae, from 
upper end of Matley Bog. 

October 2-12—7 sp. bred from larvae in chambers formed of turned- 
down edges of alder leaves, collected in Matley Bog, New Forest, on 
8th September. The cocoon is spun in the hollow formed by a short 
piece of the margin of the alder leaf being narrowly turned down and 
spun of pure white silk. It is extremely narrow in proportion to its 
length, and almost cylindrical’. 

During recent years I have on three occasions found what I feel sure 
were the cocoons of this species in the turned-down edges! of alder leaves. 
Two of these were in different parts of Surrey and one was in Kent. As 
none of these were bred they cannot be recorded, but it suggests that the 
species is more widespread than records would lead one to suppose. 
Apparently all the imagines taken were beaten from thatch and very 
few entomologists appear to have found the larvae. The end of August 
and beginning of September is the time to look for the turned-down 
leaves in which the larvae live, and plenty of thick undisturbed under- 
growth nearby in which the moths can hibernate is probably an important 
factor for its existence. 

26 Finsen Road, Camberwell, $.E.5. 17.1.66. 


Inverness-shire in 1965 
By Commander G. W. Harper, R.N. (Retd.), F.R.E.S. 


After a series of very poor years for collecting Lepidoptera, especially 
1963 with 1964 little better, it was only human to hope for better things in 
1965, but it was not to be! The winter started rather late with severe 
frost and light snow on Christmas day, but cold N.E. winds accompanied 
by light snow and frosts continued for longer than usual and broken by 
very few mild spells, resulting in a very late season. 

The first insects of the year to appear were a Conistra vaccinii L. at 
my lighted window early in the morning of 6th February, and Phigalia 
pedaria Fab. (pilosaria Schf.) freshly emerged on a wooden post later the 
same day. This species continued to emerge intermittently in fair num- 
bers during the next six weeks, a longer period than usual. 

The middle of March produced the first tentative efforts of Spring to 
arrive in the form of a few days of sunshine accompanying the first 
immigrant Plovers; a month later than usual. This was evidently sufficient 
to warm up the pupae for them to take full advantage of the next mild 
spell at the end of the month when a veritable explosion of emergence 
occurred; on the 28th March a few Achlya flavicornis L., Orthosia gothica 
L. and O. incerta Hufn. appeared in my m.v. light trap, but on the next 
day I was amazed to count eighty A. flavicornis and forty-six O. incerta! 
The day after, the first Lycia hirtaria Cl. appeared, and the last day of the 
month saw Brephos parthenias L. and hibernated Aglais urticae L. flying 
in the sunshine. Even the sallows showed signs of blossoming. 
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Early April saw a continuation of emergence of the usual Spring 
species, and although I did not see the first Brachyonyca nubeculosa Esp. 
until the 3rd, the next day I found my local colonies of Poecilopsis 
lapponaria Bdv. to be already well out, many females having already laid 
most of their eggs. The sallows and daffodils were not fully out until 
Easter Day, 18th April to the accompaniment of the usual bitterly cold 
“lambing” storm of snow and gale. However the month ended with 
sunshine and a few Saturnia pavonia L. flying, and the only Endromis 
versicolora L. seen this year on the wing, and one female found at rest on 
a small birch later after much searching. The steady decline in numbers 
of this handsome insect over the past few years is unfortunately continu- 
ing, and has been reported to the Conservation Committee of the Royal 
Entomological Society in the hope of checking it. I think there are at 
least three probable causes contributing to this sad state of affairs; the 
steady erosion of self regenerating birch by overstocking of the hills with 
sheep, the rapidly increasing complete destruction of habitats by the 
bulldozers of the Forestry Commission, and the remarkable increase 
recently in numbers of colonies of the wood ants Formica lugubris Zett. 
and F. aquilina Yarrow. These must wreak havoc by preying on the 
gregarious young larvae of E. versicolora. These ants are specially 
abundant on Granish moor near Aviemore. 


May started cold and only warmed up slowly with an equivalent slow 
and late emergence of most species; thus Anarta cordigera Thun. and 
Isturgia carbonaria Cl. were not out in any numbers until the 10th, and 
on this date I watched a gravid female A. urticae feeding with three males 
on Arabis in my garden and displaying no courtship behaviour at this 
late date. The month ended with another spell of very cold East winds, 
_ but Argynnis euphrosyne L. began emerging on the 29th, while on the 3ist 
I saw the most unusual spectacle of a flock of ten cuckoos in fifty yards, 
presumably a mass attack on the local meadow pipits nests! 


June began with three days of sunny warm weather, soon deteriorating 
to the usual stormy wet and cold weather. On the 1st I drove over to 
the Great Glen, where I was distressed to find one of the colonies of 
Carterocephalus palaemon Pall. conspicuous by its absence due I suspect 
to the habitat being very overgrown by a Forestry plantation, although I 
may have been rather early for it in this very late season. A single rather 
worn Nola confusalis H.-S. was at rest on an Alder trunk. On the 2nd 
June a life-long ambition to see Acherontia atropos L. alive was at last 
fulfilled. A male immigrant of this fine species in very fair condition was 
brought to me from Ardverike House, Laggan, where it had been found 
resting on the ground at the foot of the stable wall. 1965 was not a good 
atropos year but a specimen of Macroglossum stellatarum L. was reported 
to me at Boat of Garten by a reliable observer in late May. Two male 
Nomophila noctuella Schf. in my m.v. light trap on 12th June and a very 
few Plusia gamma L. later in the year completes the poor score of 
immigrant moths for this year. The emergence of the common summer 
species continued slowly through the rest of this stormy month; as an 
example Aricia aegestis ssp. artaxerxes Fab. only began to appear on 21st 
June, and a few worn examples were still flying at the end of August, 
while a larva of Argynnis aglaia L. found in June did not produce its 
female imago until 17th August! 

On 27th June Mr. E. C. Pelham-Clinton, Mr. and Mrs. Denzil ffennell, 
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and I rendezvoused in a remote part of Argyll with a view to seeing some 
Scottish Burnets and of course hoping to find a colony of Zygaena viciae 
(Meliloti Esp.). We were however extremely unsuccessful, and the 
weather was stormy. All we found between us was one Zygaena 
purpuralis and two Z. filipendulae, even at this late date, and over a period 
of three days. But we found the area a Botanist’s paradise with many 
beautiful and uncommon flowers and plants. 


Back in Badenoch, the first week of July clearly demonstrated the 
lateness of the season by the fact that lilac, hawthorn and laburnum were 
still in blossom though going over, and a cuckoo was calling! The weather 
continued as the B.B.C. euphemistically described it, rather cool, actually 
cold windy and wet, with snow in Aberdeen on the 10th. But from the 
15th to 21st we had our Summer, a warm sunny spell in which another 
explosion of emergence of the common summer species occurred giving 
quite big m.v. trap catches, and very large numbers of A. aegestis ssp. 
artaxerxes and A. aglaia were flying in their haunts. Thereafter the 
weather reverted to the usual cold pattern but even wetter, with snow 
on the tops and sharp frost everywhere on the 30th. 


In August a very few fine days with some sunshine divided up the 
generally wet cold and windy weather. Most species continued to appear 
about two weeks late; thus Erebia aethiops Esp. appeared on the 10th, 
while Triphaena sobrina Bdv. was emerging in numbers on the 14th. 
Wishing to obtain a few more Actebia praecox L. with the ever present 
hope of Triphaena orbona Hufn., I made an expedition to Findhorn, on the 
Morayshire coast, on the 18th August. This was yet another failure, even 
Euxoa cursoria Hufn. being very scarce, while larvae of Pyrrhia umbra 
Hufn. usually common were not to be found on the Ononis which was 
abundant and looked suspiciously healthy! The month ended with the 
heather (Calluna) just beginning to blossom, at least a fortnight behind 
the normal, and quite a plague of wasp’s nests suspended from the branches 
of certain Spruce trees; an abundance we could well have done without! 

The Season continued late through September, shown for example by 
the first emergence of Oporinia filigrammaria H.-S., Antitype chi L., and 
Lithomoia solidaginis Hb. during the first week instead of the usual 
August. The month continued its chilly, wet and windy course but gave 
us one warm sunny day on the 27th which also gave us a bonus in the 
form of quite a wave of immigrant Plusia gamma L. and a single South- 
bound Vanessa atalanta L. which paused for only an hour’s refreshment 
before going on. Earlier in the month a specimen of the melanic Scottish 
race of Rhyacia simulans Hufn. secreted itself in typical fashion under my 
sitting-room window-sill. The last few days of the month saw the 
emergence of Oporinia dilutata Schf. and other Autumnal species, but 
O. autumnata Bork. was unusually searce this year. 

October began in the usual stormy wet and windy manner, and the 
normal numbers of October species appearing. At last, however, we had 
a rather brief Indian Summer with moderate frosts during the last ten 
days, synchronysing with the arrival of considerable flocks of Redwings 
and Fieldfares. An emergence of Operophtera brumata L. and O. fagata 
Scharf. with large numbers of Erannis aurantiaria Hb. signalled the end 
of the season approaching, which was sealed by the arrival of snow and 
hard frosts early in November. Another disappointing year. 


Neadaich, Newtonmore, Inverness-shire. 20.i.1966. 
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On Mr. Fonseca’s Key to the British Drosophilidae 
(Dipt.) 


By L. PARMENTER 


The appearance of “A Short Key to the British Drosophilidae (Diptera) 
including a New Species of Amiota”’, by Mr. E. C. M. d’Assis Fonseca in 
December 1965, in Vol. 16 of the Trans. Soc. Brit. Ent., is very welcome. 
One hopes that it will be a forerunner of an expanded work on the 
family, in the Royal Entomological Society’s Handbook for the Identifica- 
tion of British Insects series. 


The 19 species listed by G. H. Verrall in 1888 in his List of British 
Diptera was increased to 22 in his 1901 second edition. The Rev. W. J. 
Wingate provided a key to 17 of these in his “Durham Diptera” in 1906. 
When Kloet and Hinks published their 1945 list, the number had risen 
to 31 species and cne variety, with 5 species transferred to the family 
Camillidae. In 1950 Mr. E. B. Basden commenced an invesitgation into 
the biology of the wild srecies in Scotland. This involved taxonomic 
studies of the species. In 1952, he published “Some MDrosophilidae 
(Diptera) of the British Isles”. Ent. mon. Mag., 88: 200-1 and at his 
request Mr. J. E. Collin described two new species and recorded additions 
in the same volume of that journal. These two papers resulted in 
Drosophila acuminata Collin, D. forcipata Collin, D. ambigua Pom., D. 
cameraria Hal., D. helvetica Burla, D. hydei Sturt., D. immigrans Sturt., 
D. simulans Sturt., D. subobscura Collin, D. testacea v. Ros. and Amiota 
albilabris Zett. being added to the 1945 Check List. Drosophila tristis 
Fall. was raised to full specific status and D. fasciata Mg. became D. 
melanogaster Mg. Chymomyza fuscimana Zett. of the 1945 List was 
re-identified and the list name became C. distincta Egg. 


In 19538 Mr. Collin reviewed the genera Scaptomyza and Parascapto- 
myza in the Entomologist, 86: 148-151. He gave a key to the species and 
some habit data, described a new species S. trochanterata and added 
S. montana Wheel. and S. griseola Zett. S. apicalis Hardy was sunk as 
a synonym of S. flaveola Mg. 


Mr. E. B. Basden carried out a heavy programme of trapping, with 
baits, wild Drosophilidae during 1951 and 1952. This work and related 
studies enabled him to produce his valuable paper in 1954 on the 
distribution and biology of the family in Scotland in Trans. R. Soc. Edinb., 
62: 603-654. His account of 29 Scottish species included Drosphila 
silvestris which he described as a new species and D. ananassae Dol. as 
an addition to the British List. In his paper on the Strobl collection of 
Drosphilidae in 1961 in Beitrdge zur Entomologie, 11: 160-224 which we 
reviewed in Ent. Record, 73: 167 he added Drosophila unimaculata Strobl 
to the British List and made changes:—Prostegana curvipennis Fall. 
became P. furta L., Drosophila forcipata Collin became D. andalusiaca 
Strobl and Parascaptomyza disticha Duda became P. pallida Zett. 

Although it is unfortunate that Mr. Basden has had to forego dealing 
with all the British species he has generously assisted Mr. Fonseca in. 
producing a key to them. This accepts the changes above-mentioned as 
well as the acceptance of Drosophila picta Staeg. in place of D. macularis 
Villen. mentioned by Mr. A. A. Allen in Ent. Record, 77: 100. Mr. 
Fonseca, after a brief introduction, gives a short key to 51 of the 52 
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species of the British List. There is no second half to couplet 49 and thus 
Stegana furta L. is omitted. He concludes with a description of Amiota 
basdeni, a new species, obtained in Cambridgeshire and Kent, and with 
three references. Chymomyza fuscimana Zett. is reinstated to the British 
List. It is unfortunate that no dates, localities, habits, are given especi- 
ally as Mr. Collin had pointed out in 1952 that previous records of British 
taken C. fuscimana related to C. distincta Egg. Also, in couplet 48, a 
description of C. fuscimana Zett. is given but C. distincta Egg. is stated 
to be “not as above”. As the distinction is chiefly in the genitalia it is to 
be hoped that in due course figures of the genitalia will be given in the 
awaited handbook. Included in the key are Drosophila iri Burla and 
D. polychaeta P. & W. found in ships in our ports. 

The key has been in manuscript form and used by a few British 
collectors through the kindness of the author. It is now available for all 
collectors to use and its appearance should encourage many to collect 
and study the ‘fruit flies’ so that a handbook with comprehensive data 
of distribution and flight periods can be given. Useful illustrated details 
of suitable traps are given in Mr. Basden’s 1954 paper. The family has 
been well known for a long time in laboratories for genetical studies. 


“Woodside”, Pinewood Road, Ferndown, Dorset. 6.1.66. 


Mainly Crane-flies in Central Wales 
By R. M. Payne, F.R.E.S. 


In June 1965 I spent a few days in the Plynlimon area. Unfortunately 
the weather was persistently wet, but crane-flies are amongst the insects 
that can be collected even in adverse weather conditions (provided it is 
not too cold), and my trip was not as unrewarding as it might have been, 
though I took very few flies of other families. 


CARDIGAN 


On 14th June I walked (‘“‘climbed” would be quite inappropriate!) to 
the top of Plynlimon Fawr (2468 ft.). The only crane-flies about were 
Phylidorea meigeni Verrall and Elaeophila trimaculata Zett., both in 
rushy bogs at about 1500 ft. When I got down to the Nant-y-Moch road 
again I examined the stone walls of a bridge carrying the road over a 
stream, a likely-looking habitat for Nematocerous flies. Three species 
were present here, Tipula alpium Berg., Dicranomyia didyma Mg. and 
Dicranota exclusa Walker. The Dicranomyia were bobbing up and down 
on their long legs in the manner typical of this genus. 

In an oak and birch wood near Goginan on the following day, the very 
common Limonia nubeculosa Mg. and Pilaria nemoralis Mg. were on the 


wing, and a single Ormosia nodulosa Macq. was taken at rest on an oak 
trunk. 


MONTGOMERY 


I made my headquarters at the little town of Llanidloes. Between 
heavy showers one evening I strolled along a lane just above the deserted 
railway station, and took a single specimen each of the very large Tipula 
unca Wiedemann and the very small Molophilus griseus Mg. from hazel 
leaves in the hedge. 

On 15th June I set out over the mountain road towards Machynlleth, 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS Bs) 


but it poured with rain almost the whole day. At one stage, determined 
not to waste the day, I stopped the car where the B4518 crossed a small 
wcoded ravine (Pont Crugnant), and below and near the bridge I took a 
number of flies, either on the wing or on mossy rocks, fern fronds, etc. 
These included Austrolimnophila ochracea Mg., Dactylolabis transversu 
Mg., Dicranomyia dumetorum Mg., D. mitis Mg., D. modesta Mg., 
Epiphragma ocellaris L., Limonia flavipes F., Molophilus griseus, Ormosiy 
rcedulosa, Pilaria nemoralis, Rhipidia maculata Mg. and Tipula 
flavolineata Mg. The Dactylolabis were distinctly smaller than the 
specimens I had taken on the limestone in Brecon in the previous year 
(1965, Ent. Rec., 77: 20-21). 


RADNOR 


On the journey home on 16th June I stopped (again in the rain!) by 
the river Wye at Marteg Bridge, near Rhayader. In addition to a 
puzzling Rhabdomastix which was crawling on stones at the edge of the 
river, ! took the following species round ferns and mossy tree-trunks on 
the banks:—Dicranomyia mitis, Elaeophila submarmorata Verrall, 
Gonomyia dentata de Meij., Hilara thoracia Macq., Nephrotoma analis 
Sch. and Pilaria nemoralis. In a marshy wooded ravine nearby were 
Limonia flavipes and Tipula fascipennis Mg. 


The reedy margins of Llyn Heilyn, near New Radnor, produced Empis 
stercorea L., Molophilus griseus, Prionocera turcica F., Ptychoptera con- 
taminata L., the ubiquitous Scatophaga stercorarium L. and Tipula luna 
Westhotf. Empis stercorca was also taken at Stanner Rocks just inside 
the county, a famous botanical locality on the limestone where I hoped to 
spend several hours—but the weather was too unfavourable. 


8 Hill Top, Loughton, Essex. 


Notes and Observations 


THe NEw FOREST cIcADA.—With reference to Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s note 
(Ent. Rec., 77: 295), just forty years ago I stumbled upon a man in the 
New Forest just by Brockenhurst, who had come to endeavour to secure 
the cicada, and asked me if I had heard it, adding that it could be dis- 
tinguished by its louder and longer stridulation over and above the cricket 
family, which happened to be in full song as we stood. I told him that it 
Was very rare. He told me that he had seen Charles Gulliver as being a 
likely person to know something of it, but Gulliver was of no help, saying 
that he did once remember one which tumbled into his beating tray when 
he was out beating for larvae.—E. E. JoHNson, Wood Pigeon, Wormley, 
Surrey. 26.xii.1965. 


CICADETTA MONTANA Scop.—IiIn reply to Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s enquiry 
about this insect (Ent. Rec., 77: 295), the answer is, briefly, yes. When 
attending the meeting at Lyndhurst on 23rd March, 1964 (Ent. Rec., 76: 
169), I asked one of those present if he knew whether the New Forest 
cicada still occurred there. He said that some specimens had been seen 
in the previous year. I do not remember the exact spot, except that it 
was not the old locality to the north of Balmer Lawn, Brockenhurst.— 
H. Symes, 52 Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 29.xii.1965. 
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LITHOSIA QUADRA L. IN THE NEw FoREST.—On page 262 of last November’s 
Record, Mr. L. W. Siggs says he wonders whether New Forest L. quadra 
(four-spotted footman) are migrants. No doubt some of them are, but 
the species certainly breeds in the New Forest. 


On 21st June, 1939, I found five almost full-fed larvae on oak trees 
near Ladycross, feeding on lichen. Two of them pupated, and in due 
course one female emerged. The moths had been abundant in that area 
in 1938. The full-grown larva is a handsome beast, somewhat resembling 
those of Leucoma salicis L. and Moma alpium Osb., but in the words of 
South, “‘in the breeding cage it is apt to eat its companions”. 


I have never succeeded in bringing this larva through the winter. Nor 
indeed did Buckler (Larvae, III: 29). Brigadier Warry, who used to take 
the moth regularly at Upwey, more than once gave me some very small 
larvae, but they always died or disappeared mysteriously before attaining 
any size, and he was no more successful with those he kept for himself.— 
H. Symes, 52 Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 29.xii.1965. 


ABSENCE OF VANESSIDS IN CAMBRIDGE.—When I was a boy my memory 
and diary is full of records of the Buddleia trees and Michaelmas daisies 
being covered with Vanessid and other butterflies. Very occasionally, 
since the war, have I seen the same thing again. But in 1965 in Cambridge 
T have not seen a single Vanessid butterfly at either of these blossoms, 
the only specimen seen being one Vanessa io Linnaeus which was basking 
in the sun. —Brian O. C. GARDINER, 18 Chesterton Hall Crescent, Cam- 
bridge. 29.xii.1965. 


PHALAENA (NAENIA) TYPICA L. (GoTHIC MotH).—With respect to Mr. P. B. 
M. Allan’s note on this insect in the December 1965 issue (Ent. Rec., 77: 
290), he asks whether typica occurs on high ground. Here in Inverness- 
shire it is not at all rare, and I get it in my trap at 1,000 ft. altitude. I 
have taken it at 1,200 ft. at Dalwhinnie. It is a curious insect. A few 
years ago I tried to breed it. Acting on the advice of a friend I fed a 
large batch of larvae on docks (Rumex) prior to hibernation. They ate 
this up to the third instar, when they all started hibernating, and then 
disappeared for ever. I suspect a plague of earwigs.—G. W. HaRpER, 
Neadaich, Newtonmore, Inverness-shire. 15.i.1966. 
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On the Nature and Origin of certain races of the 
napi-group of the genus Pieris (Lepidoptera) 
By B. C. S. WarRREN, F.R.E.S. 


A large form of Pieris belonging to the napi-group is known to occur 
at Herculesbad (now Baile Herculane), in the south-western Transylvanian 
Alps. It has long been referred to as “P. napi napaeae Esp.”; of later 
years as “dubiosa Rober”. Recently, Mr. Konig of Timisoara kindly sent 
me a series of Rumanian Pieris; a material that proved to be of great 
interest. The specimens were of both generations and came from 
Timisoara in the north-west; various altitudes in the Herculesbad district 
in the south-west; Cavaranul in the northern foot-hills of the Transyl- 
vanian Alps and Lujos somewhat further to the north in the lowlands. 

On looking at these specimens I was struck by the great differences 
in sizes observable between some of them from the three southern districts, 
in both generations. Concerning this variation in size, Mr. Bowden tells 
me (i.1.) that in his experience other large Pieris races are liable to produce 
very small specimens also, and that he frequently meets these in breeding. 
There was therefore no reason to suppose that my specimens were not all 
dubiosa. The females were variable, one fine, spring specimen from 
Herculesbad, had the fore-wings strongly suffused with grey as in P. 
bryoniae, even the familiar “bryo-streak” through the black spot next 
the inner margin of the fore-wings was present. As bryoniae does not 
exist in this district this specimen was puzzling, and other females were 
quite normally marked. On starting to study the scales, some mounts 
from the summer generation of Herculesbad gave ordinary types of 
dubiosa scales but with a considerable mixture of variable forms, while 
in others extreme variation was present, which on examination was found 
to display the actual formation of the scales. Not realising the implica- 
tion of this I turned to a mount from a specimen from Cavaranul. To 
my surprise this was equally remarkable, but one distinctive type of scale 
was at once recognisable. This was a type that occurred in a hybrid 
specimen, bred some years ago by Bowden and figured by myself 
(Warren 1961, fig. 64). I reproduce that figure again on the plate 
accompanying this paper, fig. 9; the scale from the Cavaranul dubiosa 
is shown just above it, fig. 5. A moment’s comparison will suffice to show 
that the two are identical developments. Such a scale is not known in any 
natural race of bryoniae or napi; or related species. Bowden’s specimen was 
a cross between bryoniae female and napi male. The Cavaranul dubiosa 
must also be a hybrid: but this time a natural one. This remarkable scale 
was of course not a solitary example, and it was accompanied by that 
extraordinary range of malformed and non-symmetrical scales usual in 
bred hybrids. A study of the other mounts from the Rumanian specimens, 
between five and six dozen, showed that distortion and lack of symmetry 
was the normal condition in them also. In fact this series of specimens 
were certainly members of a hybrid race. Did this mean that dubiosa in 
general is a hybrid race? It is perhaps, advisable to note certain 
characteristics of hybrid scales before going further. 

Most striking is the frequent loss of symmetrical development; to this 
is added a want of uniformity of type among the scales in any one speci- 
men. Variation ranges from slight deviations, such as might be held 
to be natural aberrations if occurring among otherwise normal scales, 
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to the most extreme malformations. But it must be understood that 
normally developed scales, typical of the race and generation of the 
species, occur in varying proportions in each individual together with the 
abnormal, hybrid forms. Broadly speaking, the basal area of the scale is 
most affected, but the general outline is frequently malformed and the 
scent cells also can be affected, being reduced in size. In the past I 
illustrated a number of these hybrid scales taken from Bowden’s cross-bred 
specimens (Warren, 1961, figs. 61-68; and 1963B, figs. 10-12). These 
figures give some idea of the extent of distortion that can take place when 
normal development is checked. The plate accompanying this paper gives 
some further examples. All the photographs were taken at the same 
magnification, but the 1961 and 1963 photos were reduced for publication. 
Twisting of the normal scales in mounting can produce considerable 
deviation in the apparent width of the scales (see Warren 1965, p. 121), 
but such scales are normally formed and symmetrical and can therefore 
be distinguished from the effects of hybridisation. 


Following the discovery of these remarkable scale formations in the 
Rumanian specimens, I re-examined all mounts of dubiosa scales that I 
had; from Macedonia, Greece, Corsica and Spain. In them all, though 
perfectly developed dubiosa scales were plentiful, fluctuating forms, 
previously disregarded as uncontrolled variation owing to their lack of 
uniformity, were also present. Many of these distorted forms agreed with 
those observable in Bowden’s hybrids. Our plate shows one or two 
examp!es of them from different countries. Fig. 6, a spring specimen from 
Corsica, with strangely unequal and distorted basal prongs. Fig. 3, a 
summer generation from north Spain, which is greatly reduced in size. 
The normal scale would be about the size seen in fig. 10 (which is not 
dubiosa). Strangely attenuated scales in which the width of the body is 
only about half that of the neck in fig. 3, with excessively long basal 
prongs (or without any), also occur in the specimen from which fig. 3 was 
taken. Similar types appear in specimens from Greece. The only possible 
explanation of these scales characteristics, present in every country where 
the insect exists, is that the race dubiosa is of hybrid origin; and is a cross 
between P. bryoniae and P. napi. The testimony of the scales is definite; 
it will be shown later that their connection with a species must be of 
immense antiquity. 


In the light of this explanation of the nature of dubiosa, the presence of 
the bryoniae-like female among the Herculesbad specimens is not so 
remarkable. The nearest point to Herculesbad where bryoniae is known, 
is the Sinaia district; at least 150 miles away. The absence of bryoniae 
in the south-western Transylvanian Alps is confirmed by Zelny in his work 
on the species in the Carpathians (Zelny 1961). But this separation of 
the species now is unimportant, for dubiosa, in its present form, has 
become at home in lands bordering both the Black Sea and the Atlantic. 
The enduring nature of the existing scale characteristics can be estimated 
by this fact; the race must have attained the present constancy of 
character, before it spread over these great distances. 

The relationship of dubiosa and pseudorapae is a question that has long 
been in my mind. In his description of dubiosa, Rober gave “Andalusien 
und Klein Asien” as the habitat (Seitz, Macrolep. I), which showed he 
was including Pseudorapae under the name. True dubiosa of Spain does 
not occur in Asia Minor, so far as I can ascertain. The two races differ 
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in their seasonal appearances markedly. In the spring generation 
pseudorapae has broad, dark scaling spreading over the veins of the 
underside of the hind-wings; this led Verity to name it “suffusa’, not 
realising it was only the first generation of the insect he had previously 
named pseudorapae. The underside of the first generation of dubiosa is 
sharply marked; suggestive of P. napi. In the summer generations of 
pseudorapae the underside of the hind-wings is almost without markings; 
so much so that it can be very similar to P. rapae. The underside of 
dubiosa in summer is also very little marked; but it is scarcely ever quite 
without marking, some trace of dark scales on the veins can usually be 
noted. The androconial scales agree very closely in the two, as my 
previous figures show (Warren 1961, figs. 20, 22, pseudorapae; 1963 B, figs. 
1, 7, dubiosa); on the whole the pseudorapae scales are slightly larger. 
For some time past I thought that pseudorapae, like dubiosa, must be a 
race of P. bryoniae. In view of the facts ascertained concerning dubiosa, 
I started to re-examine my mounts of pseudorapae. I was fortunate at this 
time in obtaining a number of pseudorapae from several widely separated 
localities; a valuable material for which I am greatly indebted to my 
friend Mr. C. W. Wyatt. When examining the mounts made from these 
specimens and my existing mounts, with the facts about the dubiosa scales 
fresh in mind, the abnormal scales rather than the perfect ones attracted 
attention. It was soon obvious that the same diversity of form and lack 
of uniformity so striking in dubiosa, also characterises pseudorapae every- 
where, and its geographical range is considerably greater than that of 
dubiosa. 


A few examples of the strange forms are given on our plate. The 
extreme malformations like figs. 1 and 2 are very obvious, slighter abnor- 
malities as figs. 7, 8, and 10, are less so, but equally important. The 
difference in the widths of the necks in figs. 8 and 10, both summer 
generations, are very remarkable; the difference in shape of the basal 
prongs in fig. 8 is probably the result of imperfect development for there 
were numbers of scales showing such variations, but specimens like fig. 8 
can occur in normal bryoniae races at times. The basal half of the scale 
in fig. 10 shows general deviation of outline, but the upper half is fully 
developed. The angular extensions of the sides in fig. 7 are very remark- 
able, and cause a striking appearance when present in a number of scales, 
but even then no two are exactly the same. The heavy neck in this 
specimen, which is a July one, suggests it may be a first generation in 
spite of the altitude from which it came (10,000 feet). 


The differences that distinguish the generations of dubiosa and pseudo- 
rapae have been described, and these may seem at variance with the fact 
that the scales indicate both races to have a fundamentally identical 
nature. But this is only an apparent contradiction. The scale features of 
dubiosa are derived from an amalgamation of the characteristics of 
bryoniae bryoniae and napi napi; those of pseudorapae are derived from 
other bryoniae and napi races, namely, heptapotamica and a northern race 
of napi. The former (better known under the name bryonides which was 
given at a later date to the first generation), has much in common with 
P. bryoniae flavescens: compare figs. 4 and 11 with (Warren 1961, fig. 59). 
The primitive flavescens scale is a more advanced type (i.e. has a more 
marked neck formation), than is usual in bryoniae races, but in hepta- 
potamica the neck is far more developed than in flavescens (see fig. 11). 
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In addition to this the primitive scales are more numerous in hepta- 
potamica. I have only examined a few specimens of heptapotamica, but 
considering the importance of the primitive scale and its unique formation, 
it may well be that it is specifically distinct from bryoniae. 

The spring generation of heptapotamica has the spreading markings 
on the veins on the underside of the hind-wings, as in pseudorapae. The 
females in the summer generations of pseudorapae are often tinged with 
yellow on the upperside, and have the black spots somewhat square in 
shape, characteristics that also show connection with heptapotamica. 
Elwes described such a summer female he took in the Bija Valley, in the 
Altai Mountains (Elwes 1899). This locality is at least 700 miles north of 
the most northerly locality from which I have examined specimens. 
Throughout a great area in Central Asia, from the Tianshan in the south 
to the West Sayan range in the north, heptapotamica and pseudorapae 
exist in proximity. Considering this, and the similarity of superficial 
markings in both (those of the underside in the spring generations, and 
the upperside in the summer generations), it seems scarcely possible to 
doubt that the bryoniae element in pseudorapae has been derived from 
heptapotamica. As P. napi napi does not exist (so far as I can ascertain), 
anywhere in this area, the napi parent of pseudorapae must have been 
a northern race, and this could only occur in the most northerly areas. 
We know such a race in the extreme west and east of the Palaearctic area 
(adalwinda and kamtschadalis). Records of “napi” from the Witim district, 
and a reference to specimens from Minusinsk in the Yenese Valley (Elwes 
1899), show that northern napi occur in those regions. Elwes writes, ‘‘one 
female from Minusinsk might have been bryoniae’, which implies that 
others were not; he also records “one female” at Ongudai which “might 
have been bryoniae’’, but was not quite as heavily marked as European 
bryoniae; others again were like napi. The same phenomenon of 
occasional dark or suffused females among others typical of napi, has 
also been recorded from the Witim district (Miller and Kautz 1939, p. 67); 
and is a characteristic of the adalwinda strain and to a certain extent of 
kamtschadalis. The link between the northern races of the west and east 
therefore exists in the northern area of Central Asia, and it is this strain 


EXPLANATION OF MAP. 


NN Pieris napi napi. 
Wy Pieris napi adalwinda. 


x Pieris dubiosa. 


| x Pieris pseudorapae. 


. Pieris heptapotamica. 


.*. The most Easterly point attained by any Pieris bryoniae race; the 
. species otherwise exists throughout the European Alps, often in 
proximity to P. napi napi. 


Note.—The three most northerly indications of P. napi adalwinda, 
P. heptapotamica and xP. pseudorapae at the eastern edge 
of the map, should be understood to lie several hundred 
miles further east. 
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that must have crossed with heptapotamica to establish the mixed race 
pseudorapae. 

The hybrid pseudorapae is certainly an extremely vigorous race. It is 
equally at home at altitudes of 10,000 feet in the Tianshan, or 8,000 feet 
in north Persia, as at sea level on the shores of the sea of Marmora. In 
its passage from east to west it is possible that it never came into contact 
with the western race of napi, for on studying the distribution of the 
latter one finds that as it approaches the limits of its range it becomes 
sparse; apparently dying out. Thus, though abundant in northern and 
central Italy it is extremely rare in the island of Elba. Querci, who 
collected there from May to September, is reported only to have seen 
three specimens (Verity 1917). Further, in notes on the emergence of 
species in Peninsular Italy by Verity, records of napi are numerous in 
northern and central regions, but decrease rapidly towards the south, and 
finally cease. J. A. Simes who collected in the Brindisi district in every 
month of the year from April to December, notes he never saw P. napi 
and doubted if it occurred in the district (Simes 1910). In the Balkans it 
is frequent in northern areas, but I have only seen very few from 
Macedonia and none from Greece. “Napi’ has been recorded as widely 
distributed but rare in Macedonia by several collectors. The rarity 
suggests napi, but it is probable that most of these records refer to dubiosa, 
for Graves recorded pseudorapae as the only form of the species (i.e. P. 
napi) in central and southern Greece. He did not distinguish between 
pseudorapae and dubiosa. It may be added that he notes pseudorapae 
apparently does not occur in Cyprus (Graves 1925), which may be under- 
stood as meaning neither pseudorapae or dubiosa exist in Cyprus. To 
the east in Europe I know of no certain records beyond the Carpathians. 
It may exist in south-east Russia, but the possibility that it may be 
replaced by pseudorapae cannot be overlooked. We know the latter exists 
in the Ukraine (Warren 1965). It is therefore uncertain if napi napi ever 
attained the regions east of the Caspian Sea, or even as far as it. These 
facts point to some natural failing in the western napi race that may 
account for its inability to compete with dubiosa. In outlying districts 
where napi still occurs (as Sicily), dubiosa does not; but when dubiosa 
does (as in Corsica or southern Greece), napi is absent or very restricted, 
as in Spain, where it is confined to the extreme north-east corner of the 
country which is otherwise inhabited by dubiosa. 


In the hope of making the foregoing notes clearer I give a rough map, 
more or less indicating the geographical range of the races under discus- 
sion. The great blank areas on this map are perhaps its most striking 
feature, for an attempt has been made to illustrate known facts, and: we 
have no idea how far south in Russia the northern napi strain comes; or 
how far east the south-western strain spreads. 


The indications on the map of the presence of heptapotamica and 
pseudorapae far to the north in Asia, should lie considerably further to 
the east, for they refer to the Kurai Mountains; a western offshoot of the 
Altai range. It is hoped this map will help readers to realise the immense 
geographical range of pseudorapae, especially as it is in fact even greater 
than appears having spread practically as far west to the north of the 
Black Sea, as it has to the south of it. As to how it gained this northern 
area we have no idea. At both the western limits of its range, in the 
Ukraine and in the Constantinople district, pseudorapae has apparently 
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come into contact with dubiosa, and it is remarkable that in both these 
areas abnormality in scale development is intense. In the northern region 
mal-development of the basal prongs leads to the loss of one (as fig. 2), or 
both; while in the south the scent cell in some cases can be misplaced and 
actually developed as part of one of the basal prongs (as fig. 1). In such 
eases the other prong is usually atrophied. One can but wonder if these 
results may indicate that in these two areas pseudorapae and dubiosa have 
actually crossed with each other. Support for this idea is not wholly 
wanting. In the Constantinople district specimens of the spring generation 
occur in which the veins on the underside of the hind-wings are sharply 
marked, as is usual in spring dubiosa, together with others having the 
spreading markings characteristic of pseudorapae. I made the mistake of 
attributing the former individuals to P. napi napi (Warren 1965), but the 
scales prove they are members of the hybrid strain. The presence of 
these two forms of the spring generation in this district can only be 
accounted for by the mixing of the pseudorapae and dubiosa strains, for 
the sizes of the scales correspond with the former. 


The facts discussed in this paper will suggest that napi and bryoniae 
must be conspecific: apparently unable to survive as two distinct entities 
if they come into proximity. But on consideration this view will not be 
found to accord with all the facts. The realisation that dubiosa and 
pseudorapae are of hybrid origin rests on the scale development, the 
interpretation of which rests on data derived from Bowden’s cross-bred 
specimens. The testimony of scale development is clearly too important 
to ignore, but acknowledging this it cannot, logically, be disregarded in 
some cases. The cross-bred specimens proved that intraspecific crosses did 
not disrupt development (Warren 1961), but interspecific crosses invariably 
caused lack of uniformity and intense malformation. Had napi and 
bryoniae been conspecific this could not be accounted for. That napi 
forms have on occasions crossed with bryoniae or related species, cannot 
be regarded as an indication that these insects were conspecific. In the 
cases under consideration it has been shown that in all probability the 
napi strain was already weak when it came into proximity with a bryoniae, 
and in such circumstances a crossing might not be so improbable. Such 
hybridisation may actually be in operation in various parts of the 
European Alps at present; the race I previously described as “bryoniae 
subsp. flavescens” (Warren 1961, p. 136), following Muller and Kautz, a 
race occurring near Meiringen and at other low levels in the Bernese 
Oberland, may well be such a case. 


The question of the correct names for these hybrid races must be 
mentioned. According to the International Rules (if not changed recently), 
in the case of a hybrid where the details of parentage are not exactly 
known (i.e., which species was which parent), the hybrid should take a 
specific name, as if a true species, but in notation the generic name is to 
be preceded by the sign of multiplication: as <P. dubiosa or xP. pseudo- 
rapae. This will keep the facts in mind. 


Concerning the superficial markings of dubiosa it should be noted that 
the black, apical markings on the upperside of the fore-wings have two 
quite different appearances. In one the inner edge of the black forms 
an even curve, in the other it is irregular and angled. The former is most 
frequent and is the type of marking characteristic of bryoniae; the other 
(which is that shown in the figure in Seitz., pl. 20, row C) is frequent in 
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napi. These markings appear in all generations and all localities. They 
are a visible sign of the nature of the race. 

The facts concerning the scales which have been given in this paper, 
actually have a far wider significance than might be supposed, for it is 
more than probable that in the Nearctic Region some of the known races 
will also prove to be of hybrid origin. The illustrations in my short article 
(Warren 1963 A), strongly suggest this. Also it may be recalled I sug- 
gested (Warren 1965, p. 127) that P. segonzaci and P. ochsenheimeri were of 
hybrid origin. The facts we have detailed amount, practically, to proof of 
this view. 


It is unlikely that anyone who has taken the trouble to follow the 
details concerning the androconia, will seriously question the value or 
enduring nature of the characteristics of these scales. All the same it 
may be of interest to note that their fundamental nature can be demon- 
strated by Palaeontological data. 


I was recently sent a paper on fossil butterflies from Colorado by my 
friend Dr. Cyril F. dos Passos. In this work (Scudder 1889) the remark- 
able fact is established that the progressive order of increasing atrophy 
known in the front legs in various families of living butterflies, had 
already been achieved in Oligocene times; for the fossils, Scudder 
describes came from beds of that period. His data, however, did not stop 
with this proof of the early advancement of development in butterflies. 
In describing some Satyrid forms, he illustrated a variety of scales (1.c., 
pl. LII, figs. 5-9). His microscopic drawings which were done at a 
magnification of <100, illustrated for the most part the ordinary type of 
Satyrid scale, but fig. 8 shows a number of very much smaller scales, which 
we are told are “located on the costal margin” (of the right fore-wing), 
“half way between the outer row of spots and the tip”. Judging by the 
size, shape and location of these scales, one can only conclude they show 
an early stage of androconial scale, such as I described and illustrated in 
my work of the Satyrid genus Erebia (Warren 1936). I differentiated 
there three stages of development in these scales. Allowing for the 
difference in magnification (my photographs of the Erebia androconia 
were done at a magnification of <200), and that Scudder’s drawings only 
give the terminal part of the scales, as is the case in his figures of the 
ordinary scales also, it can scarcely be questioned that these minute 
fossil forms are true androconial scales in their earliest stage of develop- 
ment. The illustrations of some Eomorphic and Palaeomorphic scales (the 
two earliest scale types; Warren, 1936, pls. 16-23), show a remarkable 
similarity to Scudder’s figures: for example (1.c.), pl. 17, figs. 186, 137, 149; 
pl. 19, figs. 166, 179; pl. 22, figs. 217, 219, ete. The finer details of the 
terminal points and hairs, seen in the photographs, are of course just the 
difference between photographs of actual objects and drawings of micro- 
scopic fossils. On pl. 19, fig. 168, and pl. 22, fig. 216 in my book, examples 
of ordinary Satyrid scales can be seen, which were included in the photo- 
graphs by chance. The absolute agreement of these and Scudder’s, figs. 5, 
6, 7, and 9, is astonishing. On comparing the photographs and drawings it 
is difficult to realise the lapse of time, extending over the Miocene, Pliocene 
and Post-pliocene periods, that separates the existing scales and the fossils. 

The presence of these two types of scale, the ordinary and the 
androconial, in one individual, Oligocene fossil of a Satyrid species, is 
proof that the development of the Satyrid androconia followed the course 
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I was led to assume from the study of the scales of the present time. This 

light on the antiquity and development of the Satyrid androconial scales 

gives one confidence that data derived from Pierid scales is no less 

valuable. That their characteristics are equally enduring we have already 

seen in following the distribution of <P. dubiosa and XP. pseudorapae. 

In my last paper (Warren 1965), I noted the discovery of a primitive 

type androconial scale in P. rapae; since then I have again come on a 

single example of such a scale, this time in P. leucosoma. It is of an 

equally developed type as in the case of P. rapae. Further details must 

however be left for a future work on the species of P. rapae group. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
1. xP. pseudorapae. ist gen. Constantinople district. 
2. xP. pseudorapae. ist gen. Irpen, Ukraine. 
3. xP. dubiosa. 2nd gen. S. Juan de la Pena, Jaca, N. Spain. 
4. P. heptapotamica. 2nd gen. Semirychensk. 
5. xP. dubiosa. 1st gen. Cavaranul, Banat. Rumania. 
6. xP. dubiosa. ist gen. Corte, Corsica. 
7. xP. pseudorapae. Zailiskii Ala-tau, Tianshan. 10,000 feet. July. (? 1st gen. 
or single gen.) 
8. xP. pseudorapae. Aksehir, Sultan Dagh, Turkey. Summer gen. (? 3rd). 
9. Hybrid, P. bryoniae x P. napi. (Bred by Bowden.) 
10. xP. pseudorapae. 2nd gen. Cilician Taurus, Turkey, 900 m. 
11. P. heptapotamica. 2nd gen. Semirychensk. Primitive type. 
Magnification x 450. 


APHOMIA GULARIS ZELL. IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Full fed larvae 
were collected from the outside of cases of walnuts in a warehouse 
here in July 1965. These were kept at room temperature and without 
being forced, the moths began emerging on 13.xii.1965 and continued until 
6.1.1966. This would seem to be the first time this species has been recorded 
from Northamptonshire, also the emergence times by no means agree with 
the details as given by Beirne in British Pyralid and Plume Moths.—P. J. 
Gent, 3 Irthlingborough Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 20.i1.1966. 
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More New Forest Mercury Vapour Light Records 


By L. W. Siaes 


At the risk of being labelled an incurable optimist, I have again to 
report that 1965 was a good year with my m.v. trap at Minstead. (For 
1664 Records see Ent. Rec., 77: 42). Indeed, in some respects, it was the 
best so far. 


The following table shows the total and average catch per night for 
each month :— 
No.of Nights Total Catch Average 


VEE CTA HON eke eee cece 17 1338 719 
NO) Cll bs Mae eee PEs OSC 28 6288 224 
INIT Ty ea ERC ie enn Sit hare oi cae escec 29 1545 53 
ST LTIO Ue See aie ee ny OG 30 5410 180 
AUN a acaake ae een also cia eons 28 10061 359 
AUIS USES pees sae irene iss ci 31 7959 257 
Septemberns a serena 27 2158 80 
OGIO ber et ee oa 28 1711 61 
INOVEMberann .45 Seer one 17 398 23 

MOtAaly auc eee Ran Och: 235 36868 157 


No. of Nights Total Catch Average 


This shows a total increase of 8176 (28%) over 1964. May and Septem- 
ber were well down and October and November slightly down, but all the 
other months showed an increase. The catch for March and April was 
more than double that for the same period in 1964, and that for July and 
August 40% higher. 


No doubt the spring increase was largely due to a warm spell in late 
April and early May but the increasing figures for Orthosia over the 
past 4 years are interesting :— 


1962 1963 1964 1965 
Orthosia gothica L. 734 694 867 1406 
O. miniosa Schiff. 11 18 24 38 
O. cruda Schiff. 327 368 705 1924 
O. stabilis Schiff. 1733 1576 1154 2322 
O. incerta Hufn. 175 323 469 1467 
O. munda Schiff. 22 50 57 192 
O. gracilis Schiff. 14 14 16 56 


The following species arrived for the first time :— 


Celerio livornica Esp. Zenobia retusa L. 

Harpyia bifida Brahm Cosymbia puppillaria Hubn. 
Comacla senex Hiibn. Lampropteryx suffumata Schiff. 
Polia nitens Haw. (2) Horisme vitalbata Schiff. 

Hadena conspersa Schiff. Eupithecia expallidata Doubl. (2) 
Leucania loreyi Dup. E. innotata Hufn. (3) 


Apamea ophiogramma Esp. 
The following new species were omitted from my 1964 list:—Procus 
literosa Haw., Gortyna petasitis Doubl., Chloroclystis debiliata Hubn. 


Other species which arrived in 1965 but are not regular visitors to the 
trap were :— 
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Clostera curtula L. (6) (but only Apamea sublustris Esp. 


one of the usually more A. infesta Ochs. 
common C. pigra Hufn.) Mormo maura L. (2) 
Agrostis vestigialis Hufn. Xylena vetusta Htibn. 
Hada nana Hufn. (3) Jodis lactearia L. (3) 
Dasycampa rubiginea Schiff. Chesias legatella Schiff. 
Nycteola revayana Scop. Scopula lactata Haw. 
Orthosia populeti F. (2) Gnophos obscurata Schiff. (a melanic.) 
Nonagria dissoluta Treits. Selidosemia brunnearia Vill. 


The only late arrivals worthy of mention were Amathes xanthographa 
Schiff., 15.x., Agrochola macilenta Clerck, 13.xii., and particularly Campaea 
margaritata, 1.x., which looks like a second brood. 


MIGRANTS. 1965 was not a good migrant year, but the following 
were recorded:—Herse convolvuli Fab. (1), Celerio livornica Esp. (1), 
Lithosia quadra L. (11), Agrostis ipsilon Hufn. (27), Laphygma exigua 
Htibn. (7), Plusia gamma L. (500), Nycterosea obstipata Fab. (1), Palpita 
unionalis Hiibn. (1), Nomophila noctuella Schiff. (99). 


POLYMORPHISM. In continuation of my note last year (Ent. Rec., 
77: 98) my records for 1965 show :— 


Biston betularia L. Sterrha aversata L. 
typical 118 (89:4%) remutata 79 (68:1%) 
carbonaria 6 (45%) aversata 37 (31:9%) 
insularia 8 (61%) 


Eilema griseola Hiibn. typical 10, flava 4. 
Apocheima hispidaria Schiff. typical 8, blackish form 6. 
Alcis repandata L. typical 86, conversaria 2. 


(A note about Butterflies. In 1965, I saw both Argynnis paphia L. and 
Limenitis camilla L. in my garden. Hitherto, I have not seen either nearer 
than 3 miles from here.) 


Sungate, Football Green, Minstead, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


CorREcTIONS.—I should like to take an early opportunity of correcting 
the following misprints (with two minor errors for which the printers are 
not to blame) in my recent paper entitled The rarer Sternoxia (Col.) of 
Windsor Forest (antea: 14-23) :— 


page 14, line 1 up, for Dentocollis read Denticollis 
15 26 up querccus querceus 
18 28-9 at least, two of these at least two of those 
19 24 up a third yet another 
2 17 up widespraed widespread 
21 13 Sternoxia Elateridae 
5 14 up } 
22) 29 Stephenss Stephens’ 
1 20 Bupestids Buprestids 
a, 24 Stephen’s Stephens 


—A. A. ALLEN. 1.11.66. 
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Southern and Western Ireland, August - September 
1965 


By Baron DE Worms, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.E.S. 


Collecting in Ireland is always prone to bring surprises with so much 
of its western seaboard still very much unworked for lepidoptera so that 
another visit to those favoured parts in the late summer very much 
attracted Mr. J. L. Messenger and myself. But let it be said at the outset 
that the weather played us false from the very start and our general 
harvest was not nearly so rich or varied as during our sojourn there 
in 1962 or for my earlier expeditions in 1954 and 1956 in company with 
the late Mr. R. E. Ellison. 


However, we set off under propitious conditions in my car on 15th 
August with a very warm day. We travelled via Gloucester to Cardift 
and Swansea reaching Llangennith on the Gower Peninsula in the late 
afternoon. Here we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Hatton who 
are the wardens of the special Nature Reserve in that area. As it was 
rather a cold night, we ran our m.v. trap in the Hattons’ garden which 
looks out over the vast stretch of sandhills, but not much of interest was 
attracted, only 23 species of the macros, including Notodontaziczac L., 
Eilema lurideola Zink., many Triphaena janthina Schiff. and Apamea secalis 
L., also Unca tripartita Hufn., Ecliptoptera silacaeata Schiff. and Eupithecia 
subfulvata Hubn. 


The morning of the 16th broke another fine and sunny day when our 
hosts took us to see the Rhosseli and Oxwick reserves, the latter embracing 
quite a large and dense marsh, which looked very promising for collecting. 
About midday we travelled on to Carmarthen and then to Fishguard 
where we met Mr. A. A. Myers who was also crossing to meet Mr. A. J. 
Wightman at Cork. We embarked on the new drive-on ferry which took 
us to Rosslare by 8 p.m. Having made no reservation for that night, 
we resorted to the local Holiday Bureau in Wexford which found us 
rooms in a local farmhouse. This travel organisation which had just 
been started in every sizeable town in Eire, proved a godsend for getting 
us fixed up throughout our visit. Early on 17th August we set out for 
Waterford where once more the local bureau came to our aid, finding 
us accommodation in a nice guest house in Dungarvan. En route there 
we halted at Newtown Cove just west of Tramore which I had last been 
to in 1956. It was a fine morning and Pieris napi L. was flying in plenty 
with some very heavily-marked females. A few Maniola jurtina L. were 
also on the wing and we saw a single Colias croceus Foure. male. In the 
afternoon we went over to Ardmore where it began to rain and the only 
insect of interest there was a solitary Pyrameis cardui L. The next problem 
was to find a suitably sheltered spot for running our portable m.v. outfit. 
So we set out well before dusk to reconnoitre the coast eastwards towards 
Tramore and fortunately chanced upon a very secluded cove at Bally- 
diwaine, not far from Bunmahon. Fairly steep cliffs enclosed it and there 
was a narrow gap leading straight on to the sandy beach. As soon as 
we lit up at 9 p.m. the locality seemed to bode well. One of the first 
arrivals was Agrotis trux Hubn. to be followed by a run of Procus literosa 
Haworth which were unusually numerous. Of 30 other species seen up 
to 1 a.m. the more noteworthy were Eilema complana L. in an outsize 
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form, Hydraecia lucens Freyer, some striking forms of Luperina testacea 
Schiff, a dark form of Tholera popularis Fab., a very late Spilosoma lubri- 
cipeda'L., Scopula marginepunctata Schiff., also a very dark Plusia gamma 
L. and a black Gnophos obscurata Schiff. The 18th started wet with a 
high wind. However, conditions improved by the time we reached 
Youghal at lunchtime after which we paid a visit to that eminent lady 
naturalist, Miss Cynthia Longfield, at her charming residence near Cloyne 
which harboured a number of Pyrameis atalanta L., disporting themselves 
on the buddleia spikes. In the lane leading to her house were several 
Pararge aegeria L. The same cove as the previous night was the scene 
again of our nocturnal operations and it turned out one of those quite 
phenomenal ones which only happen so occasionally. Luckily the wind 
completely subsided at dusk and it was quite still and very mild when 
we lit up at 9.30 pm. By the time we packed up at 2 am. we had 
recorded 49 species of the macros. As on the 17th A. trux and P. literosa 
opened the proceedings in fair numbers, no less than sixteen of the 
former insect being noted with several females. Quite fresh Hadena 
capsophila Dup. were also fairly early arrivals with some Triphaena 
interjecta Huibn. and many Plusia chrysitis L. About midnight we were 
surprised to see a perfectly fresh male Hadena caesia Schiff. to be followed 
by another in less good condition, evidently very late emergences. Another 
unexpected species were two Euxoa obelisca Schiff., seldom recorded from 
Eire., while a latecomer was an Actebia praecox L. Other species not 
seen the previous night included Arenostola pygmina Haworth, Procus 
furuncula Schiff., Epione repandaria Hufn., Selenia bilunaria Esp. and 
Arctia caja L., the final arrival. 


Naturally a visit to Ireland at this time of the year would not be 
complete without sampling the Burren. On 19th August we left 
Dungarvan early and after a lunchtime halt at Cashel during which we 
saw the famous Church on the Rock, we went on via Limerick and Ennis, 
reaching Lisdoonvarna in the late afternoon. Here we put up at the very 
ecmfortable and spacious Imperial Hotel, since the Ballynalacken was 
already occupied by several entomologists including Messrs Wightman, 
Myers and Hugh Robinson. However, Mrs. O’Callaghan let us run our 
m.v. trap there. The evening of the 19th we collected along the well- 
known rough lane at Ballyvaughan where we met Mr. G. Hyde and Dr. 
Heron, but conditions were far from propitious for a big harvest and we 
only saw 25 species which included a single Polia chi L. several Amathes 
glareosa Esp. and Stilbia anomala Haworth, also Tholera popularis Fab., 
Lygris pyraliata Schiff., L. testata L., Colostygia salicata Hiibn. and a 
few Perizoma minorata Treits. The weather turned foul on the 20th, an 
entirely wet day which prevented any possible collecting. An improve- 
ment on the the 21st gave us the chance of sampling the Ballyvaughan 
area by day, but it only yielded a few Maniola jurtina L. and Pararge 
megaera L. For our night operations we once more chose the region near 
the old castle, but once again only a relatively meagre attendance at 
light which provided only a single worn Calamia virens L. This insect 
seemed very scarce this season and Mr. Wightman only found it very 
sporadically at rest on the herbage after dark.. At dusk I took a female 
of Aporophyla luneburgensis Freyer of the grey form and Mr. Messenger 
also obtained a male at rest on the heather. Apart from a few Procus 
literosa Haworth all the other visitors were virtualy the same as on our 
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previous night. The 22nd was another blustery day on which we spent 
the afternoon collecting campion heads by the shore at Doolin in the hope 
of their harbouring ova and larvae of Hadena caesia, but a further night 
near the castle at Ballyvaughan only yielded five species. However, the 
merning of 23rd August seemed more hopeful as the wind had eased 
considerably and we tried the rocky ground by the coast road just south 
of the Ballynalacken. The chief feature was the comparative abundance 
ot Epirrhoé tristata L. which were flushed from the long grass and were 
by no means easy to catch. There were some Perizoma minorata Treits. 
and quite a lot of fairly fresh Maniola jurtina L. with some striking 
forms in both sexes. We chose this area for our m.v. light which we 
placed in a small sheltered depression. It was a still and quite mild 
occasion and up to midnight we had noted 28 species of Macros. The 
more interesting of these comprised a single Apatele euphorbiae Schiff., 
also Triphaena interjecta Hiibn., Cidaria fulvata Forst., Epirrhoé galiata 
Schiff., and Abraxas grossulariata L., but there was no sign of Selidosema 
brunnearia Vill. or of Gnophos myrtillata Thunb. so numerous in this 
area in 1954. Our trap at the Ballynalacken Hotel had yielded little of 
interest during these few days. 


On the morning of 24th August we set out on a voyage of discovery 
to the Connemara region stopping en route at Galway and then going 
on via Ballynahinch to the coast at Roundstone and finally on to Clifden 
where we stayed in the Rock Glen Hotel just outside the town, thanks 
once more to the good offices of the local travel bureau. As it was 
blowing a gale, we did not venture forth. The next morning the owner 
showed us a pile of fir logs riddled by the large larvae of the Giant 
Woodwasp (Sirex gigas), some males of which were in the process of 
gnawing their way out through quite an inch of wood. 


Early the next day we did a tour of the area first to Cashel where 
Pararge aegeria L. was flying and then once more did a reconnaissance 
in the Roundstone region where we were pleased to see quite a lot of that 
endemic St. Dabeoc’s heath growing beside the main road. After 
moving to the very well appointed Priory Guest House on the border 
of a sea lough north of Clifden we motored to a spot that looked pro- 
pitious some miles to the west of Roundstone and set our m.v. light 
overlooking a small reedy lake, but the night was disappointing with 
only 14 species, the most notable among which were several Actebia 
praecox L. and Agrotis vestigialis Hufn., also Stilbia anomala Haworth, 
Cerapteryé graminis L. and Cidaria testata L. On the 26th, under very 
rainy conditions we motored north to Kylemore and on to Leenan 
returning by the mountain route to Clifden and that evening set our light 
on the edge of another lake that looked promising. But it turned out a 
chilly night and we only saw a dozen species which included a single 
Plusia festucae L. and Ennomos alniaria L. However, our trap set in the 
garden of the Guest House provided just over a hundred insects on the 
two nights, comprising 34 species. Among these were Arctia caja L.., 
Actebia praecox L., Polia chi L., Aporophyla luneburgensis Freyer., 
Stilbia anomala, Amathes glareosa, Arenostola pygmina Haworth, Plusia 
bractea Schiff., Colostygia salicata Huibn. and Epione repandaria Hufn., 
while on the wall of the Guest House Mr. Messenger found a fine bandless 
Xanthornoé fluctuata L. 


We set out from the Clifden area early on 27th August and after a halt 
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in Galway and lunch in Gort we reached Limerick in the late afternoon 
and completed the 200 miles to Inch on the Dingle Peninsula by 7 p.m. 
We vut up at the Strand Hotel where we were joined that evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Reid of Sheffield who had crossed from Holyhead that morn- 
ing and motored direct to Kerry. We noticed several noctuids on the 
windows of one of the passages of the hotel, one of which turned out to be 
a fresh example of Luperina nickerlii Freyer. But it was far too windy 
to venture forth that night. However, Mr. Reid’s m.v. trap set just outside 
the hotel attracted six L. nickerlii in spite of the unpromising conditions. 
My own trap was set in the garden of the guest house about } mile to the 
east which was my nightly headquarters. Its catch included some 
Amathes glareosa, Arenostola pygmina and many Hydraecias, mostly H. 
crinanensis Burrows. The 28th was a much better and warmer day 
when we all set out by the rocky coast road to Dingle and then on to 
Slea Head, the most westerly point of Great Britain and of Europe. Here 
we collected campion heads which contained larvae of various sizes, some 
of which had the appearance of being Hadena caesia. We tried our port- 
able m.v. light in the large quarry some 2} miles west of Inch on the 
coast road which runs over 200 ft. above the sea, but little was seen up 
till midnight except for a run of Luperina testacea Schiff. of great variety. 
Another fine morning greeted us on the 29th which we spent on the high 
ground along one of the small roads west of Inch. Here Pieris napi L. 
was flying in plenty with some very heavily-marked females, while some 
small sallow bushes were smothered with the tents of Clostera pigra 
Hufn. tarvae. The afternoon we motored to the north of the Peninsula, 
then west along the coast road and back over the remarkable Connor 
Pass which is quite alpine in appearance and gradient. A much more 
propitious evening favcured us when we met Mr. Myers and Mr. A. J. 
Wightman who were also in this region. By agreement we placed our 
two combined m.v. lights on a concrete emplacement in a field just west 
of the hotel. Insects began coming freely and by 11 p.m. we had seen 
five L nickerlii, mostly in good order, together with a goud many Apame2a 
monoglypha Hufn. and Amathes glareosa. Yet another favourable day 
welcomed us on 30th August when Mr. Messenger and I motored to the 
south side of the sea lough to Glenbeigh where we had stayed in 1962 
and then reconnoitred the Caragh Lake region which had proved so very 
productive in that year, but among the butterflies, only Maniola jurtina 
and Eumenis semele L. were forthcoming. That evening once more in 
the quarry on the coast road to Dingle our light attracted a good many 
Stilbia anomala Haworth a single fresh Hadena capsophila Dup., while a 
newcomer, Amathes castanea Esp., in a specially large form, was among 
fifteen other species. The last, day of August was really the best of our 
sojourn in these parts with sunshine and warmth all the time. We 
motored over to Killarney and after lunch made a tour of the lakes 
as far as Ladies’ View. En route we beat a number of birches in the 
area where larvae of Leucodonta bicolor Schiff. were obtained in the 
mid-1930’s, but these trees yielded a few Drepana falcataria L. and a 
solitary Apatele leporina L. The night was far from favourable when 
all three of us ran two m.v. lights on the ledge just below the hotel, only 
ten species appearing by 11.30 p.m. 


September opened with rather a dull day which was spent mainly 
searching for larvae of Eupithecia jasionata Crewe among its foodplant 
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the Sheepsbit (Jasione montana L.), but they were not very plentiful, 
though the plant was in abundance along the local lanes. For our night 
activities we once more ran our m.v. light by the quarry, this time on 
the concrete platform overlooking the steep cliff. Among the 17 species 
up till midnight were again several Stilbia anomala, alsc singletons of 
Amathes custanea, Luperina nickerliit and a very black Aporophyla 
luneburgensis. The 2nd was a very dull and wet occasion when we did 
not sally forth till the evening which turned out still and very mild, quite 
ideal for our light which we once more ran near the quarry and insects 
began arriving in plenty at dusk and by 12.30 a.m. we had seen 26 species 
of macros, but only one L. nickerlii favoured us. A feature was a run of 
female S. anomala and several Gnophos obscurata Schiff., also Hilema 
cemplana L., H. capsophila but just as we were about to pack up we 
saw a Plusia alight on our sheet and to our amazement it was a female 
Plusia ni L. (vide Ent. Rec., 77: 289), only the second recorded in Hire 
since the War. The Reids had left early that day and on the 3rd, our last 
full day at Inch, we motored westwards on the sunny afternoon, finding 
a small cove by the sea west of Anniscaul. Quite a number of butterflies 
were on the wing here, including many P. napi and Vanessa io L. which 
was especially common this season. Pararge megaera L. was flying along 
the lanes with M. jurtina. We also saw a single male Colias croceus 
Focure., while on the cliff face were flitting some male Polyommatus 
icarus Rott. For our final night we once more chose the vicinity of the 
quarry with its steep cliff above it, but conditions were very different 
from the previous one, though a fair number of insects came to our light, 
among which again A. castanea and a male A. luneburgensis, but the only 
newcomer was an Amathes agathina Dup. 

Our trap set outside the guest house had attracted some 570 insects 
on the six nights it was run there. They comprised 46 species including 
several Actebia praecox and Triphaena interjecta Hubn. There were 
also a few Agrostis vestigialis Rott. and Euxoa tritici L. Two of the most 
numerous insects were Diarsia rubi View. and Amathes glareosa Esp. 
Procus literosa Haworth and. Arenostola pygmina Haworth were also 
frequent visitors. But no L. nickerlit appeared, in fact this insect has 
never been taken east of the Strand Hotel where we ran the trap: the last 
two nights of our stay there. On the first of these, 2nd September there 
were 150 insects covering 34 species, with A. praecox, one L. nickerlii and 
many Hydraecias. The only species in it of interest on the 3rd, a very 
wet night, was an Epirrhoé galiata Hubn. 

On 4th September we motored via Killarney, Mallow, Fermoy and 
Lismore to Waterford and on to the town of Rosslare where we un- 
earthed a good many larvae of Agrostis ripae Httbn. from plants in the 
sand. After dining at the local hotel we embarked at the harbour. reach- 
ing Fishguard early on the 5th. Setting out from there at 5 a.m. we did 
the 260 miles to Surrey by late afternoon. So ended a very pleasant, 
though none too profitable trip in that delightful part of Ireland. 

Three Oaks, Woking. 15.1.66. 


XYLOCAMPA AREOLA Esp. AND NOMOPHILA NOCTUELLA SCHIFF. IN 
JANUARY.—It may be of interest to record single specimens 
of these two species at light in this garden on the evening of January 31st 
last. The latter is presumably an immigrant.—C. S. H. BLatuwayt, 27 South 
Road, Weston-super-Mare. 7.ii.1966. 
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Insects at Light : Wilderness, C.P. 
By J. S. Taylor 


During the summer of 1964/5 some observations were made on the 
insects attracted by light at Wilderness, C.P., where I was then living. 
The light concerned was only a 75 watt bulb on the wall of the verandah 
of my house, beneath which a sheet was spread on table and chairs. The 
house was situated, north-facing, on a high ridge and was surrounded by 
coastal bush, some indigenous and much of it the exotic Acacia cyclopis. 
It overlooked a broad valley, some 200 feet below, and under the sea 
about 8,000 years ago, now mainiy marsh, but also with some reclaimed 
land under cultivation. On the opposite side, about half-a-mile away, the 
steep slopes were densely covered with indigenous bush and forest. 

The light was operated when weather conditions were suitable from 
early December 1964 until towards the end of the following May, or right 
up to the onset of winter. The summer was a late one, the winter of 
1964 having been unusually long and severe. 


The insects which came to the light were both numerous and varied, 
and many orders were represented, not the least abundant being the 
Orthoptera. A large and black species of blattid, an out-door and 
indigenous species and not one of the well-known and widely distributed 
domestic cockroaches, was plentiful at times, especially early in the 
season. A common species of mole cricket was also numerous, while field 
and tree crickets were often present. The Brown Locust (Locustana 
pardalina Wlk.), a swarm and pest species, appeared occasionally, and 
several males of the pneumorid Physemacris variolosa L. were noted 
during January and February. This is a handsome pale green insect with 
silver spots on head, thorax, tegmina and abdomen. At some stage or 
another the males inflate themselves with air and they then present an 
extraordinary appearance. They seem as if made of paper and are semi- 
transparent, the gut showing up as a thin line through the centre of the 
vast and empty abdomen. Various other grasshoppers also occurred as 
well as several mantids and some of the leaf-like katydids. 


On the occasional hot and moist night two species of earwig were 
noted. Forficulids are not particularly numerous as a rule in South Africa, 
and I do not suppose that I have seen more than a dozen individuals in 
some 40 years residence in the country. It was therefore quite exciting 
when two species appeared in some numbers at light at Wilderness. These 
two forficulids were subsequently kindly determined by Mr. A. Brindle, 
of the Manchester Museum, as being Labidura riparia (Pallas) and 
Diaperastrichus erythrocephalus (Olivier). The former is a large 
yellowish-brown earwig, about an inch in length, while the latter is small 
and slender. 


A small ephemeropteron was abundant at times, while the Neuroptera 
were represented by various myrmelionids, including the large and beauti- 
ful Palpares speciosus L., kindly identified by Dr. Bo Tjeder, University 
of Lund, Sweden, as well as by several chrysopids and a species of 
Ascalaphidae. The alates of a small species of termite were also numerous 
sometimes. Small and gnat-like flies were at times very abundant; the 
only other fly noted was a large and handsome species of tabinid which 
was present fairly often. 

Coleoptera were well represented, as is generally the case at light in 
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South Africa. As was to be expected in a well-wooded area, and in which 
there is also much afforestation, Cerambycidae and related families were 
much to the fore. The large prionid Erioderus hirtus F. was frequently 
seen. This species had previously been reared from the wood of the 
indigenous Cassine croceum as well as from Pinus and Fagus timbers. 
Many other families were also recorded, including cockchafers and related 
species, likewise a large dytiscid. One well-known and small tenebrionid, 
Gonocephalum simplex F., which has been recorded as damaging seedling 
chicory, cotton, tobacco and other crops, occurred in almost astronomical 
numbers on some nights from mid-March to mid-April. This species, 
popularly known as a surface or ground beetle, is particularly common 
and plentiful throughout Southern Africa but I have never seen it so 
abundantly before as at light at Wilderness. 


Hemiptera were represented by several families, among which the 
Reduviidae were fairly numerous, while on several nights a small corixid 
was noted in some numbers. Of the Homoptera, a large and red cercopid 
was plentiful at times, and on one occasion a cicada was seen. This was 
quite an event as cicadas appeared to be scarce in the area. Several 
local people reported never having either heard or seen these insects which 
are such a feature of the scene, so to speak, in many parts of the country. 


Lepidoptera were abundant and varied, as is usually the case with 
insects at light. Small noctuids, geometrids, crambids and pyralids pre- 
dominated, and sphingids and large moths were seldom seen. The male 
of the saturniid Nudaurelia cytherea capensis Stoll. (Pine Tree Emperor 
Moth), the larva of which causes extensive damage in pine plantations 
locally and elsewhere, was seen occasionally, however. To combat its 
ravages spraying or dusting the plantations from the air is carried out. 
It has recently been reported that the Cape Raven (Corvultur albicollis 
(Lath.)) has been observed in numbers in pine plantations in the Knysna- 
George area feeding upon the adult moths. Although this report requires 
confirmation, I see no reason to doubt it. The Cape Raven is a wily bird, 
like other members of the crow family, and is quick to ‘‘cash-in” on 
anything which occurs to its advantage. It was thus quick to avail itself 
of the food potential provided by the dead animals and birds on the main 
roads as the result of fast motor traffic. If it turns its attentions to 
Nudaurelia, this might well prove to be a more satisfactory and less 
dangerous method of control than the use of modern insecticides, the 
ultimate effects of which are unknown. 


Another well-known moth of considerable economic importance was 
present at light throughout. This was the ubiquitous Heliothis armigera 
Hbn., while other noctuids often recorded were Phytometra orichalcea 
Fabr., Antiophlebia bracteata Feld., Grammodes stolida Fabr., Earias 
biplaga Wlk., and Cerocala vermiculosa H.S. Among the lymantriids were 
Laelia subviridis Janse and Euproctis crocata Bsd., while among the 
arctiids Maenas vocula Stoll. was particularly common throughout, and 
Dionychopus amasis Cram., was also noted frequently. The lasiocampid 
Bombycomorpha bifascia Walk., was often recorded; its larva occurs in 
profusion in the area on various species of Rhus. Another lasiocampid 
seen at light was Pachypasa capensis Aur., the larva of which occurs 
locally on Acacia cyclopis. The hypsid Aganais subretracta Walk., reared 
locally from Ficus sp., was occasionally recorded, while the syntomid 
Thyretes hippotes Cram. was noted throughout and was, perhaps, the most 
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frequent species of moth at light. The pyralid Loxostege frustralis Zell., 
known in South Africa as the Karoo Moth (or Caterpillar) and a serious 
pest of indigenous grazing in the Karoo, made its appearance during 
March, and the migrant geometrid Rhodometra sacraria L. was seen at 
light once or twice early in May. It was recorded commonly in the valley 
below where it was present for some weeks during the autumn, but it 
was seldom observed elsewhere, and very rarely on the ridge where the 
house was situated. 

Except for an odd ichneomonid, Hymenoptera were represented almost 
entirely by ants. 

Stapleford, P.O. Hilton, Natal. 4.i.1966. 


Hornets Galore 
By H. SyMEsS 


Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s note on the Good Tempered Hornet (Ent. Rec., 77: 
263) reminds me of some experiences with this insect in the rather 
distant past. 

In August 1919, I was spending a fortnight in the vicarage at 
Lamyatt, near Evercreech, Somerset, where a friend of mine was 
acting as locum. The vicarage had a good-sized garden and an orchard. 
The village is a very small one, but it contained three horents’ nests, two 
of which were on vicarage property. When I was strolling round the 
garden, a hornet (Vespa crabro Fabr.) often flew past my head on its 
way to an old tree or a post to bite off bits of wood for building material, 
and we took no notice of each other. 

One day the lads of the village, who did not love hornets, decided to 
have a hornets’ nesting party, and invited me to join them. That evening 
about eight of them turned up at the vicarage, equipped with some 
paraffin, one or two lanterns and a gallon jar of beer. One of the nests 
was in the trunk of an old apple tree, and they decided to make the first 
attack on this. While most of the party cautiously took cover behind a 
low wall, over the top of which they could watch proceedings, two or 
three bolder spirits approached the nest. Unfortunately (except for the 
hornets) there was a bright moon, and it shone directly into the hole 
in the trunk which was the entrance to the nest. The hornets simply 
refused to go to bed, and kept coming and going as if it were broad 
daylight. After a time, the lads became impatient and decided to raise 
the siege. There had been no casualties on either side. Lads, lanterns 
and beer jar (not quite so heavy now) made off to the village centre for 
the next operation. Here a nest had been located in a large pile of logs 
and tree trunks. The hornets were asleep, and the lads found the entrance 
to the nest, poured paraffin down it, and set it on fire. Some of the 
hornets escaped, and one of them flew straight and fast at me, striking 
me quite hard about chest high, and then falling to the ground at my feet, 
where I could hear it making a sizzling noise in the grass, and obviously 
not in the best of tempers. Another chased one of the lads through the 
door of a shed. In the end, I was able to salvage a piece of comb, 
containing some full-grown grubs, and carried it away. The comb was 
very tough and looked as if it were made of strong brown paper. How 
all this would have infuriated W. H. Hudson, who once caused a riot 
at a luncheon party by springing from his chair at table and very forcibly 
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preventing a fellow guest from killing a wasp which had been annoying 
one of the ladies. 

A few days later, I left the village and went to stay in a hotel at 
Tunbridge Wells, bringing the hornet comb in my suitcase. Soon I could 
see a hornet’s head taking shape and colour through the white skin of the 
pupa. Before long two or three hornets emerged in my bedroom. The 
other guests were blissfully ignorant of this. Nothing came out from 
the remaining grubs, which presumably had not been quite fully fed. 
Having removed them, I kept the comb in a tin box. When I looked at it 
some time later, I found that the comb had disintegrated, after being 
attacked by quantities of tiny mites, which probably had been present all 
the time. 

Hornets are common enough in the New Forest. One day I saw a 
neat round hole, large enough to admit a cricket ball, in the trunk of an 
old beech at Bushy Bratley. For no particular reason, I thrust a short 
stick, used as a handle for a butterfly net, hard into the hole, where it 
struck firm, solid wood: nothing rotten or decayed there. I was beginning 
to walk away when I saw two hornets flying into the hole. Fortunately 
for me, none came out to investigate. 

When I was living at Brockenhurst, it was sometimes possible to buy 
fruit from the head gardener up at the Manor. I discovered that he had 
once worked for an old friend of my father’s in Kent, and we talked 
of old times. When the subject of hornets cropped up, I asked him if they 
did much damage to his fruit. He said yes, especially to the pears. A 
hornet would bite a few small holes at the narrow end, close to the stalk, 
beiore it was ripe. Then, Jeaving the rest of the pear entirely untouched, 
it would go off to another. The pear soon became rotten near the stalk, 
and fell to the ground. It was a pity that the hornet did not finish off one 
pear before moving on to another. 

I have seen only one hornet in Bournemouth, and that was in my front 
porch. 

52 Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 29.xii.65. 


THE GOOD-TEMPERED HORNET AND THE BAD-TEMPERED WAspP. — In last 
December’s issue of Ent. Rec., 77: 263) Mr. Allan asked if any 
reader of this magazine had been stung by a hornet. Whether Mrs. 
Merrett was a reader of the Record I know not, but she was stung by a 
hornet—so ’tis said—and she died. The tragedy was related by Edward 
Newman in his magazine and it occurred at Mortimer, a village near 
Reading (Newman’s Entomologist, vol. 7, September 1874, at page 209). 
Mrs. Merrett was standing in the road near her house when a hornet flew 
out from a nest in the bank and stung her on the right side of her neck. 
She went indoors and a neighbour bathed her neck with water and vinegar, 
but she fainted almost immediately and expired in a few minutes. 

Mr. G. H. Davis, surgeon, stated at the inquest that he knew deceased 
as a nervous excitable person who was fifty years of age and he believed 
the immediate cause of her death was syncope, the result of a nervous 
shock caused by the sting of the hornet. 

Newman commented happily: ‘This is one of the best authenticated 
instances of death from the sting of a hornet I have ever met with”. But 
unfortunately although he was an entomologist he said nothing about the 
hornet’s point of view, nor, apparently, was any reason for the attack by 
crabro suggested at the inquest. If it was a hornet—and I don’t believe 
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it was—it must certainly have received some provocation. I agree with 
Mr. Allan that ordinarily the hornet is a docile insect and I feel sure that 
the Mortimer one would not have behaved so unchivalrously without good 
reason. 

In fact the following month (ibidem, p. 231) Mr. Henry Reeks of Thrux- 
ton wrote that he was convinced Mrs. Merrett’s assailant was a wasp not 
a hornet, since hornets do not usually nest in the ground and that many 
persons are unable to tell a hornet from a wasp. This defence of crabro 
was endorsed in the very next issue of the magazine (ibidem, p. 257) by no 
less an authority than the great Frederick Smith who asserted that hornets 
do often nest in banks and added that in August, when a colony in a 
bank was numerous, he had stood for some time within two yards of such 
a nest watching the hornets passing in and out and that they had paid no 
attention to him. 


The male hornet may get a bit testy at times, such as when he has 
been buzzing up and down a window-pane for an hour and nobody has 
come to let him out; but the female is a kindly insect and unless provoked 
I am sure she would never harm anybody. The smaller wasps on the 
other hand—vulgaris, germanica, norvegica, sylvestris, rufa—are a nasty 
bed-tempered tribe and will go out of their way to sting any living thing 
they come across. That at least is how most of us regard wasps, and of 
course we are all wrong. The wasp stings not with malice prepense but 
in order to put hors de combat any living thing which he thinks will serve 
as a meal. I cannot readily think of any other insect which is so blatantly 
avid of food. Most wasps will sting human beings as soon as look 
at them, not from any dislike of humanity qua humanity but because they 
think either that these large animals may be about to attack them or (if 
the large animals are of the female sex) that the frangipani or Parma 
Violets which they exhale promises a pleasant repast. Wasps have no 
power of reasoning and they can’t tell a vulger little boy from an 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Their eyesight seems to be rather poor—at least where caterpillars are 
concerned; for I have watched them searching a branch for larvae. They 
buzz up the branch with their heads close to the stalk until their antennae 
touch a larva; and then of course they pounce (what we should call) 
ferociously. But they cannot discover a full-grown larva of the Peppered 
Moth (B. betularia L.) by sight, as you will see if you put a branch with 
half a dozen big betularia larvae on it, propping themselves out at various 
angles to the stalk, in a place where wasps congregate. All the wasps will 
behave alike, buzzing up the branch until their heads or antennae touch 
the hindquarters of their quarry. 

I have also noticed that the hymenopterist, dearly though he may love 
his wasps, will reach out for a ‘swatter’ whenever his pets start rampaging 
about the breakfast table; for he knows that he cannot trust them a yard. 
It is hard to be consistent where wasps are concerned.—O. M. H. 


THE BAD-TEMPERED HORNET.—In the Record for November, Mr. P. B. M. 
Allan inquires for a reader who has been stung by a hornet, asking when 
and why this did happen. The question makes me to recall a night in 
August just before the war, where two friends and I were collecting moths 
in a Danish wood. 

The site was a road right through the wood, one of our favourite hunt- 
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ing grounds, because the road was lit by street lamps, which attracted 
lots of moths. 

The night was damp and sultry with intermittent rain preceding a 
gathering thunder-storm, so we all wore rain-coats of oil-skin, the colour 
of which was a dull greyish-green and so in no way conspicuous. 

At 11 p.m. we met at a lamp at a cross-roads to talk things over, and 
while standing under the lamp our raincoats were suddenly covered by 
a lot of hornets, and every second more of them landed out of the dark. 
They were extremely aggresive, incessantly stinging through the oil-skin, 
but fortunately their stings were unable to reach our own skin, and the 
uncovered parts of the body were not attacked, so none of us were hurt, 
but we got busy in getting away, and by mutual help we got the hornets 
scraped off. It has to be noted that none of the hornets which were 
removed from our raincoats took up the attack again but disappeared 
peacefully into the dark of the night. 

It is a well-known fact that one has to be very careful not to cross 
the line of approach to the hives of the domestic bee in climatic conditions 
as the ones described above, if it is done, it will immediately provoke an 
attack. 

In the wood we no doubt stood near to a big hornet’s nest and obviously 
directly in the hornets’ line of approach, and so provoked the hornets to 
attack us. As mentioned before, the hornets we scraped off our raincoats 
did not attack again, and this change in their behaviour may no doubt 
be due to the fact that we no longer were in their line of approach. 

It would be very interesting to learn if this climatically determined 
behaviour of bees and hornets holds good for other species of social 
Hymenoptera. Perhaps it holds good for quite a lot of the members of the 
Animal Kingdom, it is well known that man very often gets strongly 
influenced by the passage of weather-fronts, the writer being personally 
rather irritable in such cases, so why may a hornet not feel it the same 
way, in the end we are both offshots of the same stock.—A. G. CAROLSFELD- 
Krauss, Slotsherrens Have 97, Kgbenhavn-Vanlgse. 10.1.1966. 


Lysandra bellargus Rott., A New Aberration 
By Major-General C. G. Lipscomp, C.B., D.S.O. 


Lysandra bellargus Rott. ab. totonigra (ab. nov.) 
As already reported (Ent. Rec., 77: 191) I took an extreme L. bellargus 
Gg in June 1965. This has proved to be a hitherto unrecorded aberration 
and I have ventured to name it. A full description of the butterfly is as 
follows :— 

Upperside. All wings very dark purple-blue. Body, thorax, head 
and antennae black as are also the fringes. 

Underside. Forewings dark smoky grey, hindwings smoky brown; 
spots as in typical bellargus, but the white rings that normally 
surround them, and the discoidal spot on the hind-wings are 
obliterated. 

Type g,N. Dorset. 10.vi.1965. C. G. L. 

I should like to thank Mr. A. L. Goodson of the British Museum 
(Natural History), Tring, for his help with this paper. 
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A note on Hylecoetus dermestoides (Lo. Cl., 
Lymexylidae), etc. 


By A. A. ALLEN 


I was interested in Mr. Leech’s note (1965, Ent. Rec., 77: 235) recording 
this curious beetle for the first time in Leicestershire. He suggests, 
reasonably enough, that the discovery may indicate a recent extension of 
its range—the nearest localities previously known being probably Sher- 
wood Forest to the north and Cannock Chase to the west. This is doubtless 
possible; however, I wonder whether it is not rather that the insect has 
been present all the time in Swithland Wood, but that no coleopterist has 
chanced to be at the right spot at the right season before. The species can, 
I believe, be very local in some of its chosen areas, and normally has only 
a short period of activity—about 3-4 weeks. 

My reason for the above suggestion is that the facts (especially the 
peculiarly patchy and discontinuous distribution) point to its being a very 
ancient member of our fauna—like the other British member of the 
family, Lymexylon navale L.—and, as such, likely to have lost the vigour 
required for spreading, on any considerable scale, from its old-established 
strongholds. Species of this character (primary-forest relicts) tend to 
become static in their range, which undergoes a very gradual shrinkage 
probably even if the habitat is not disturbed; leaving eventually the kind 
of scattered distribution seen in the case of Hylecoetus or Lymexylon as 
a stage on the path to ultimate extinction. They come thus to be associated 
solely with certain remnants of ancient forest, within which they may 
wax and wane over periods of years, or spread a little beyond their normal 
confines while specially favourable conditions last, but are never found 
colonizing secondary woodlands or new plantations as other more vigorous 
species do—an inability which, of course, poses an effective obstacle to any 
large-scale extension of range. 

Another interesting point mentioned by Mr. Leech is the occurence of 
H. dermestoides in ash; this may not be new, but I have only seen it 
recorded so far from oak, pine, beech, and birch—mostly the last. L. 
navale, on the contrary, seems quite restricted to oak. 


It is noteworthy that the British distribution of Hylecoetus resembles 
remarkably closely that of another equally local forest Serricorn, 
Dictyopterus (or Pyropterus) affinis Payk. (Lycidae). Both are absent 
from the south but occur in Sherwood Forest, extremely locally in the 
Scottish Highlands, and, in Ireland, equally locally in Co. Kerry; in mid- 
northern England, however, Hylecoetus affects the west (the Lancs.- 
Cheshire border area not uncommonly, with an outlier to the south in 
Staffs.), and Dictyopterus the east (Doncaster district and other scattered 
Yorkshire localities). I have already drawn attention to a similar 
parallelism, but different in pattern, in the case of another pair of species 
(Trichius fasciatus and Schizotus pectinicornis—1964, Ent. Rec., 76: 145). 
The distribution of Lymexylon ditfers markedly from that of Hylecoetus 
in being more southern as a whole and still more limited, as it excludes 
Scotland and Ireland. This beetle is known from Windsor Forest (not 
rare), the New Forest (very local and perhaps not recently, first in 1906), 
and, again, the area south of Manchester (but not, apparently, in this 
century). Thus, both our Lymexylids have been found at Dunham Park, 
Cheshire—not contemporaneously—and at Stretford, Lancs. There is 
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also a Portsmouth record of L. navale; but whether it was from the dock- 
yard and therefore a probable importation, or derived from New Forest 
logs, can only be conjectured. 

63 Blackheath Park, S.E.3. 4.11.66. 


Notes On Some Uncommon Diptera 
By P. J. CHANDLER 


Tachydromia fasciata Mg. (Empididae) in Hampshire :—This species has 
been recorded recently, in 1964, by Mr. A. A. Allen (Ent. mon. Mag., 
100:33) and by Mr. L. Parmenter (Ent. mon. Mag., 100:112) from Surrey. 
It has not apparently been recorded as yet from Hampshire, where I 
captured a male on 12th August, 1963. It was running over an elder leaf 
a short distance from the river Stour at Christchurch. This is a more 
southerly record than the Surrey records, which Mr. A. A. Allen described 
as “the most southerly record hitherto for T. fasciata in Britain.” 

Rhingia rostrata L. (Syrphidae); a second Kent locality :—This rare fly 
is mentioned by Mr. R. L. Coe from only one Kent locality, Bexley, in 
the Royal Entomological Society's Handbook. I have a female taken on 
24th September, 1964, by a path through deciduous woodland in Shipbourne 
Forest, West Malling, W. Kent. It was feeding at the flowers of Succisa 
pratensis Moench, the Devil’s bit Scabious, with several females of 
Rhingia campestris Mg., a female of Syrphus nitens Zett., and also several 
individuals of Syrphus tricinctus Fallen, S. vitripennis Mg., Eristalis tenax 
L. and Melanostoma scalare F. 

A New Host record for Trichopareia seria Mg. (Tachinidae):—A male 
of T. seria emerged on 13th May, 1964, from moss and associated soil taken 
from a rotten stump in Scrogginhall Wood, Bromley, Kent, on 1st March, 
1964. This material was taken for breeding of adults from several grey 
Tipula (Dipt., Tipulidae) larvae which it contained. Adults of Tipula 
irrorata Macq. emerged the same week as the T. seria, the larva of which 
had emerged from a T. irrorata larva and pupated under the moss. The 
pupal case is preserved with the adult. It is known as a parasite of other 
wood-feeding Tipuline larvae of the genera Dictenidia, Ctenophora and 
Tanyptera, but has not previously been recorded from a species of Tipula. 
The nearest county record given by F. van Emden in the Koyal Entomolo- 
gical Society’s Handbook is Hampshire; otherwise it is recorded from the 
West Midlands and the North. 


LEPTOMORPHUS WALKERI CURT. AND OTHER MYCETOPHILIDAE (DIPTERA) IN 
Kent.—I was very interested in the article in the December 1965 number 
of the Ent. Record, on Leptomorphus walkeri, since I can record this 
species from N.W. Kent. I have a single female specimen which I 
captured in Scrogginhall Wood, Bromley, on 29th June, 1964. It was 
flying low about an inch above the ground, up the bank of a drainage 
ditch, and was taken when it landed on brambles with its wings folded 
over its back. On the thorax there is a dark-brown lateral stripe of even 
thickness, but this is broadened anteriorly into a band of the same light- 
brown colour as the median stripe. The latter is double since there is a 
narrow pale central line, and broadens anteriorly so that it is twice the 
posterior width at the anterior end. Poria vaillantii is not very common 
in the wood although present. The most abundant resupinate fungus is 
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Phlebia radiata. Although I have visited this wood on many occasions 
since, I have not seen another specimen. 

I also have specimens of the following species which were considered 
rare or uncommon by Edwards :— 


Boletophila tenella Winn. which Edwards recorded only from Herts. and 
Sherwood Forest, I have bred from a Pluteus or Pluteolus species 
found on 7.xi.1964 under pine on Hosey Common, Westerham; 
4 $d and 3 99 emerged in late November, while a g anda 9 
emerged in April 1965. 

Macrocera anglica Edw. I have one 9 from West Kingsdown taken on 
6th July, 1964. 

Antlemon servulum Walk., which Edwards had not taken himself, I have 
taken a male feeding on hogweed flowers, on Hawkwood Farm, 
Chislehurst, 24.vi.1964, with the common species Asindulum 
flavum Winn. 

Exechia lundstromi Land. of which Edwards only recorded a male in Mr. 
Collin’s collection, I found a female in my garden on 27.ix.1964. 

Exechia magnicauda Lund. of which Edwards had only seen one British 
specimen, from Oxfordshire, I found a male in Scrogginhall Wood, 
Bromley, at rest on a twig on 21.xii.1964. 

Platurocypta punctum Stan., a species considered uncommon by Edwards, 
I have taken at rest on low herbage near Lord’s Wood, Bromley, 
on 2.ix.1963. It is a female of the form with the coxae all yellow, 
which Edwards considered the rarer of the two forms. 

Trichosia hirtipennis Zett., also considered uncommon, I have taken on a 
tree-trunk in Pond Wood, Chislehurst, on 24.vi.1964. 


—P. J. CHANDLER, 85 Chatterton Road, Bromley, Kent. 


LEPTOMORPHUS WALKERI CURTIS (DIPT., MYCETOPHILIDAE) IN LANCASHIRE 
AND OXFORDSHIRE.—I was interested to read the recent note on Leptomor- 
phus walkeri (Vol. 77: 287-8). This is a fungus gnat which I have not so 
far been fortunate in taking myself although we do possess a damaged 
specimen in our museum collection of the Werneth Park Study Centre and 
Natural History Museum, Oldham, which was captured at Yarnton (Oxon.), 
24.vi.1932. The collector is not stated although the specimen was deter- 
mined by the late Harry Britten. 

Mr. A. Brindle took this species at Hawes Water, near Silverdale in 
N. Lanes, on 14.vii.1963 (see “The Diptera of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Part I (Supplement)”, p. 4). 

Dr. Irmgard Eisfelder in Zeitschrift fiir Pilzkunde Nr. 19: 14, states: — 
“The larvae develop according to Brocher in the mycelium of Cham- 
pignons. According to Landrock they live in Poria species’.—L. N. Kipp, 
Werneth Park Study Centre and Natural History Museum, Frederick 
Street, Oldham, Lancs. 6.i.1966. 


NOMOPHILA NOCTUELLA SCHIFF. IN JANUARY.—I do not usually 
run my mercury vapour light trap in January, but in view of the warm 
spell, I had it on during the night of 28-29th January. Among those 
present was Nomophila noctuella Schiff. Other moths were Eupsilia 
transversa Hufn., Conistra vaccinii L., Erannis leucophaearia Schiff. (two), 
E. marginaria Borkh. and Phigalia pedaria Fabr.—L. W. Siacs, Sungate, 
Football Green, Minstead, Lyndhurst, Hants. 29.1.1966. 
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NOTE ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PHALENA TYPICA LARVAE AT BRADFORD, 
Yorks.—Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s Note on The Gothic Moth=(Phalaena 
(Naenia) typica Linn. in the December issue prompts me to record my 
experiences with this species. 

In a patch of land situated in a built up area of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
13 miles, from the city centre and approximately 420 ft. above sea level 
I have grown Chrysanthemums in the same plot of land for 20 years. 
Each September for the last 15 years young larvae of P. typica have 
appeared on about one in every fifty of these plants. 

The ova which I have never seen or even looked for, seems to have 
been laid among the lower leaves, which are soon left with only the 
shrivelled lower cuticle, behind which the tiny larvae hide by day, packed 
as Mr. Allan describes, like sardines. 

At night they move upward to fresh leaves, and if left undisturbed 
completely ruin the foliage of the affected plant but leaving the flower 
untouched. I have found larvae hiding among the flower petals by day, 
but generally they prefer to hide behind the withered foliage. I have 
counted up to 450 on one plant, and when disturbed they readily drop 
to the ground. I have never found evidence of fallen larvae climbing up 
and attacking another plant. 

Those carried indoors on lifted chrysanthemums, into a higher 
temperature behave the same way as those left outside, by simply 
dropping off and disappearing. Phlogophora meticulosa L. larvae carried 
in at the time, on the other hand feed up rapidly, pupate, and the imagines 
emerge in February, if left. 

Of the hundreds of typica larvae seen in Autumn before hibernation 
only odd ones appear the following March on nearby weeds, chiefly 
Docks. 

A mercury vapour trap operated for the past 12 years every night, only 
39 yards away has recorded a yearly average of approximately 15 Gothic 
Moths, 95% males. 

The larvae are easily found in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in April, 
hiding by day im debris near docks in hedgerows. 

On 23rd April 1949, Mr. C. R. Haxby and myself searching among 
docks growing on a dusty roadside near Bradford, soon found about 3 
dozen typica larvae full grown. There were no trees or bushes within 
several hundred yards, from these we obtained a fine series of imagines 
the following August. These larvae like those in my nursery must) have 
fed their whole life on low plants.—J. Brices, 15 Frimley Drive, Little 
Horton, Bradford, Yorkshire. 2.1.66. 


A NOTE ON THE GotHic Motu, PHALAENA Typica L.—Mr. P. B. M. Allan 
asks for observations relating to this species from those who know more 
about it than he does. Lest it seem that by writing of it I am placing 
myself in that class, let me say at once that my knowledge of it is much 
less than his; but even within this slight acquaintance, perhaps, are a 
couple of points tending to confirm his opinion of it as ‘rather a curious 
insect’. 

The first concerns larval feeding habits. Some years ago I recorded 
(1961, Ent. mon. Mag., 97: 31) finding three larvae feeding on stored 
apples from the garden in the (second-floor) attic of this house in spring 
or early summer. Provided with lumps of apple (then rather dry and 
soft) they continued to eat holes therein, duly pupated, and produced 
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moths. Whether this unusual pabulum is an addition to the known dietary 
of the larva is a question I must leave others more expert to answer, but 
the phenomenon seemed worth recording. At any rate it was not repeated; 
and I am on the whole inclined to think it is not a natural habit, the 
probable explanation being that the larvae were brought in unnoticed, 
when quite young, on some of the few leaves remaining here and there 
attached to the apples. They would then have had perforce to adapt 
themselves to a new régime, or starve; for a polyphagous larva, the former 
course would offer little difficulty. On the other hand it appears reason- 
able that such a larva—having descended in autumn from the tree where 
it has fed, and, as Mr. Allan says, losing its conditioning for its native 
food—might take a few experimental bites from apples it found lying in 
its path and thus acquire a new taste (which, however, it could not—in 
nature—indulge after hibernation). The possibility that the fruit-eating 
larvae were the progeny of a female moth that had entered the room 
attracted to a light, and been unable to escape, I regard as less likely in 
view of what follows. 


A few years before the experience just related, I did some desultory 
‘mothing’ at local street lamps* from time to time, to see what might turn 
up; and one of the species caught in this way, i.e. flying about the lamps 
at night or settled on them, was typica (about four specimens, two at the 
same time). From 1959 onwards I ran a m.v. lamp from a second-floor 
room intensively in the first two seasons, but thereafter ‘tailing off’. A 
large number of Noctuids were attracted, of course, including all those I 
already knew to inhabit the district, with one outstanding exception: the 
Gothic! Not once have I found it at the lamp—nor, for that matter, at the 
ordinary house lights. It certainly figures in lists of captures at m.v.; Mr. 
D. Collins, for instance, running his lamp from a first-floor room, took 
not more than two or three at Carshalton in any one year. The inference 
seems to be that the moth habitually keeps rather low in flight, as indeed 
Mr. Allan’s observations suggest; too low, that is, to bring it often within 
reach of such an elevated trap as mine, yet not always so low as to keep it 
from street lamps of the standard old-fashioned type. The few I netted 
at the latter were, I think, flying not more than 8 or 9 feet up. Add to 
this a relatively weak attraction for light, and the oddity in question may, 
at least in part, be accounted for.—A. A. ALLEN, 63 Blackheath Park, S.E.3. 
13.i1.1966. 


*These noctivagations were occasionally punctuated by diversions more amusing 
in retrospect than at the time; as when I once found myself being marched 
firmly off between two stalwart guardians of the law, under suspicion, 
it appeared, of loitering with intent to commit a felony. I may add that 
we parted on amicable terms. 


WILL-O’-THE-Wi1sPp—A ReEpLy.—I must first admit that I have never had 
the good fortune to see a Will-o’-the-Wisp. However, I feel on reading 
Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s article (Ent. Rec., 77: 252-259, 273-280), that the 
observations he quotes do not agree with one another and are contradic- 
tory to the popular conception of Will-o’-the-Wisp, this being a pale, 
lambent, flickering light which is seen over marshes. 

Mr. Allan variously quotes observations of the flame of a match; a 
lambent flickering light, a small lighted balloon; a continuous body of 
light (not little distinct spots); and male glow worms at play, like gnats 
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in sunbeams (presumably distinct spots of light). It would appear tha* 
observations were caused by more than one phenomenon, one of which 
may be an insect, and the other marsh gas. 

With regard to the “indisputable laws’, I do not think that these can 
be applied to marsh gas (Methane). 


1. An inflammable gas will only explode violently if it is premixed 
with the required amount of air before ignition. If it issues from a je% 
or from a hole in the ground it will Gif means of ignition is present) burn 
steadily in the surrounding air. The marsh gas cr Methane could issue 
from the porous surface cf the earth in innumerable small jets and, as 
the flame spreads from jet to jet, it could travel against the wind 
whenever the wind speed was less than the speed of the flame. For this 
reason, wind direction is quite irrelevant and so is specific gravity. The 
gas will burn (once ignited) where it comes into contact with air at ground 
level. 

As Methane is indeed a very slow-burning gas (with a flame speed one 
sixth of that of hydrogen) it would be possible in favourable conditions 
for an ignited “ballon” to leave the ground and rise into the air. 

2. The second law overlooks the fact that the gas issues continuously 
from a porous surface, at a constantly varying rate, so that the flame 
becomes alternately visible, and then too small to be seen. 

The analogy of the domestic gas tap is not valid. At least one com- 
mercial gas burner is produced where the gas is burnt on the suface of a 
gauze. With this burner, by turning the gas supply on and off, a lambent 
flickering light can be made to pass from place to place, apparently being 
extinguished and relighting itself. 

3. With regard to the third law, the gas will burn in the presence cf 
air (Methane requires about ten times its own volume of air for complete 
combustion) and if a jet of gas comes from the ground at a speed greater 
than the rate of flame propagation, the flame will leave the ground. 


The source of ignition is generally believed to be Phosphine. This gas 
is inflammable at 100°C. when it is pure, or fairly pure. If it is impure, 
especially when it contains small quantities of Phosphorus dihydride 
(P,H,) vapour (which is often produced with Phosphine) it will be 
spontaneously combustible in air, igniting with a flash. 

Whiist I cannot disagree that the mole cricket (Gryllotalpa 
gryllotalpa Linn.) may be in some way luminous, its powers of flight 
would appear to be limited and it seems that it could not “disappear over 
the horizon” or “move at a rate of 4-5 m.p.h.” Although in his summing- 
up Mr. Allan says that he believes its powers of flight to be no less 
powerful than that of the Eyed or Poplar Hawk, he disregards two 
observations in the article which contradict this. On p. 258, line 15, Mr. 
Chambers was of the opinion that “it could not fly high nor long together”, 
and on p. 259, line 22, Mr. J. Main says that it ‘‘is ill-calculated for flight 
of any long duration”. Dr. D. R. Ragge (1965) also says that they are not 
very strong fliers and that the flight is “noisy and clumsy”’. 

In conclusion, I have not disproved Mr. Allan’s theory regarding the 
Mole Cricket, but I think he fails to discredit the Marsh Gas theory, and 
it would appear that both these manifestations can exist, sharing the 
same name, but quite different from each other. 


Reference: Ragge, D. R., 1965. Grasshoppers, Crickets & Cockroaches: 
152.—J. MuGGLETON, 32 Penton Road, Staines, Middlesex. 2.1.66. 
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Pseudonympha trimenii ruthae subsp. nov. 
Figs. 1, 2: ¢ Holotype (upperside and underside) 
Figs. 3, 4: © Allotype (upperside and underside) 
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A new subspecies of Pseudonympha trimenii Butler* 
(Lepidoptera : Satyridae) from the Eastern 


Cape Province 
By C. G. C. DicKson 
*Pseudonympha trimenii Butler, Cat. Sat. Brit. Mus., p. 94, n.6 (1868). 


Quite appreciable variation is found in the various populations of 
Pseudonympha trimenii Butler in its numerous known localities in the 
Cape Province, and several races of it seem to be present in its wide area 
of distribution. One of the best defined of these occurs in the Eastern 
Cape Province and is described hereunder. 

Pseudonympha trimenii ruthae subsp. nov. 

Male. Markings of both upperside and underside resembling, as a 
whole, those of Pseudonympha trimenii trimenii Butler, the chief differ- 
ences being enumerated beiow. 

Upperside. Ground colour lighter and of a somewhat greyish-brown 
tone and the fulvous patches more conspicuous. 

Forewing. The two fulvous areas, which occur basally and adjoin the 
sub-apical bipupillate ocellus respectively, lighter and brighter in colour 
and distinctly more prominent than in typical trimenii (from the Cape 
Peninsula), the outer one especially so; though not a feature wholly 
characteristic of this race alone the dark-brown edging of the latter is 
partly dentate on the inner side (and, outwardly, curves up round the 
ocellus, subapically, here leaving a fawn-coloured space between its 
convex portion and the ocellus itself, and lighter than in most specimens 
of the typical race). 

Hindwing. The reddish-orange elongated patch so enlarged (in the 
holotype) as to embrace three small sharply defined black, bluish-white 
centred, ocelli which are present in areas 2, 3 and 4; the submarginal 
dark-brown irregular line clearly defined. 

Underside. 

Forewing. ‘The reddish-orange area which extends from base, on the 
whole, lighter and brighter than in typical trimenii and the ocellus more 
prominently surrounded with a lighter colour; subapically the silver-grey 
scaling occupies a broader area and is thus more conspicuous than ‘s 
usual in the typical race, 

Hindwing. The general pattern is better defined and gives a “‘cleaner”’ 
impression than in typical trimenit. The greyish-brown ground colour 
is devoid of the easily discernible dark irroration which is usually charac- 
teristic of the typical race, especially more basally, while the two main 
blackish, very irregular, transverse lines are broader and far more 
conspicuous and the first one comparatively sharply angled, in the cell. 
Five conspicuous black ocelli present in areas 2-6. Length of forewing, 
21 mm. 

Female. Upperside. As a whole very similar to male, but the general 
tone lighter (at least in the allotype). 

Hindwing. The reddish-orange patch rather less extensive and the 
ocellus in area 4 much smaller than those in 2 and 3. 

Underside. Also resembling that of the male, but somewhat lighter, 
generally. 

SMITHSONIAN ppay 


Serica PaWwoaericr oes 
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Forewing. The silver-grey marking, subapically, less developed than 
in the male. 

Hindwing. The irregular transverse lines not quite as prominent as 
in the male and the ocelli smaller and varying to some extent in size. 
Light greyish band on outer side of second irregular transverse streak 
much broader than in male (average width roughly 1:55 mm.). Length of 
forewing 22 mm. 

6 Holotype and @ allotype: Steynsburg, Eastern Cape Province, 
13.ix.1965 (Mrs. Ruth J. Southey); six ¢ paratypes and one @ with same 
data and others collected by Mrs. Southey as follows:—from Hillmoor, 
Steynsburg, three ¢¢ 29.ix.1964, one ¢ 1.xi.1964, three gd 13.xi.1964, 
one ¢ 1.xii.1964 and from slopes of Keuseberg Mtn. (more or less on the 
Steynsburg-Burghersdorp boundary), one ¢ and two 92 Q 13.x.1963; one 
do and one @ paratype: Jachtpoort, C. P., 14.x.1941 (Gowan C. Clark); 
two 2 paratypes: Carlton, C. P., 16-17.xi.1936 (Gowan C. Clark); further 
paratypes (all taken by Mr. K. M. Pennington):—Keuseberg Mtn., two 
66 and one 9 17.1X.1933 and one ¢ 24.X.1957, from Zuurberg (20 miles 
W. of Hillmoor), one § and two QQ 25.x.1957 and from New England 
(at 7,500 ft.-7,800 ft.), two 6d and one Q 20.xi.1952. The holotype and 
allotype to be presented to the British Museum (Natural History), London. 
(British Museum type Numbers:—< holotype 18415, 9 allotype 18416). 
The paratypes are in the collections of Mrs. Southey, Mr. Pennington, the 
Transvaal Museum and the author. The description itself applies in detail 
to the holotype and allotype. 

In other specimens seen by the writer, any variation has, principally, 
been in the size of the hindwing ocelli, on both surfaces, and in the develop- 
ment of the light greyish banding of the hindwing underside; also that 
of the reddish-orange marking of the hindwing upperside and to some 
extent in the depth of this colouring on the upperside. The Jachtpoort 
and Carlton examples are considered to belong to the same race, although 
the male in question shows considerable reduction of the reddish-orange 
patch of the hindwing upperside: a point which is of no real significance. 


Compared with typical trimenit from the Cape Peninsula, the more 
elongated shape of the forewing is immediately noticed, in the presently 
described insect; also the greater average size of the latter race (but 
this point not applying to New England specimens as a whole). A some- 
what similar form, but not as distinct from typical trimenii on the 
upperside in some respects (although the underside is equally different) 
frequents the Nieuwveld Mountains, near Beaufort West. The description, 
by Dr. G. van Son, of a race from Little Namaqualand is awaiting 
publication. 

This new race is named, with pleasure, after Mrs. Ruth J. Southey 
of Steynsburg, whose thorough investigation of the butterflies of her 
district is bringing so many interesting facts to light. 


Mrs. Southey writes as follows, regarding its habits:—‘‘This insect 
appears to be plentiful from approximately mid-September to mid- 
November; at this altitude of 5500 feet above sea level it flies freely even 
in the windiest weather, provided the sun shines. 


In veld composed roughly half and half of scrubby Karroo bushes and 
grass, both sweet and sour, these butterflies have almost invariably been 
found on gentle hillslopes where tussocks of rough sour grass predominate. 
Most of the specimens captured have been netted flying swiftly and low 
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over this grass, where they settle at times, or even disappear into the 
tussock. Specimens have often been flushed out from this shelter, and 
once on the wing are very astute dodgers. Odd ones have been seen 
to settle on a small yellow-flowerd chickweed.” 


“Blencathra,” Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Cranleigh Butterflies 1965 


By Major A. E. CoLLIER 


&. very cold January and February, followed by a bitter March, kept 
hibernators well out of sight until 28th March, when the first warm day 
of the year brought Gonepteryx rhamni L., Nymphalis io L. and Aglais 
urticae L. out from their winter quarters. 

After many rather barren years io appeared in good numbers, as also 
did urticae, but this very promising start was checked by a cool summer, 
and in the autumn the Michaelmas Daisies and the Devils Bit Scabious in 
the marshes were aimost completely devoid of butterflies. 


Polygonia C. Album L. was the greatest disappointment after the 
wonderful display in September 1964. I did not come across a C. Album 
until 24th July, and in September my best count in the marshes was a 
singleton, as opposed to 48 in the previous year. 

Vanessa atalanta L. was rarely seen throughout the season. 


Euchloe cardamines L. appeared on 24th April, and eggs could be 
found fairly easily from early May onwards. 

Pieris brassicae L., P. napi L. and P. rapae L., were much as usual, and 
it is many years locally since brassicae has been a plague in the vegetable 
gardens. 

Leptidea sinapis L. gave a good account of itself from 11th May, 
Syrichtus malvae L. and Pararge aegeria L. having been on the wing since 
6th May. 

Clossiana euphrosyne L. and Erynnis tages L. were first seen on 12th 
May. 

Malvae and tages were very abundant and freshly emerged insects 
were met with up to the middle of June. 

Euphrosyne is holding its own in a few undisturbed localities, and is 
slowly building up its numbers where the environment is particularly 
favourable. Unfortunately the same cannot be said for Argynnis selene L. 
which appeared first on 21st May, and reached its maximum strength on 
13th June. Pararge megera L. was as usual a rare butterfly in this part 
of the country, and Ewmenis semele L. was not seen at all in its favourite 
haunt on the North Downs. 

Coenonympha pamphilus L. was widespread and plentiful in June, but 
unaccountably almest disappeared in late summer; this is the third 
consecutive year for such a failure to occur. 

An occasional specimen of Mesoacidalia charlotta Haw., was seen on 
the North Downs, but again Fabriciana cydippe L. was absent from all 
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its old haunts. The highlight of the season was a noticeable come back 
by Limenitis camilla L. After many years of great scarcity these butter- 
flies were encountered fairly widely and in reasonable numbers where 
conditions were favourable. Unfortunately most of the old localities have 
been clear felled, and either ploughed up or replaced by young conifers. 
Argynnis paphia L. was also more plentiful and I was glad to see a 
valezina again after several empty years. Euphydryas aurinia Rott. is 
only just managing to survive and is becoming overdue for its periodical 
population explosion. 


There are still a few rough, uncultivated, and neglected fields in 
Surrey, but experience seems to show that they are owned or controlled 
by aged women who have outgrown the lure of subsidies. As a result J 
am fortunate in having several localities swarming with the satyridae, 
particularly Aphantopus hyperantus L., Maniola jurtina L. and M. 
tithonus L. These three species were flying in prodigious numbers in 
1965, and hyperantus particularly was showing a lot of variation from 
caeca to lauceolata. Sad to relate, the owner of the best tithonus field, 
who had not allowed it to be touched for 20 years, and who resented with 
a shotgun anyone approaching her home paddock, died recently and her 
estate came to auction in the autumn. The tithonus field is now ploughed, 
but with the help of a collector friend, great numbers of tithonus females 
were removed to suitable homes in Surrey and Sussex before the season 
was over. The Lycaenidae have been rather disappointing. 


Aricia agestis Schiff. and Polymmatus icarus Rott. have made little head- 
way, while Lysandra bellargus Rott. suffered severely when one of their 
favourite depositing sites, a roadside bank in National Trust property, 
was purposely burnt in the autumn of 1964, for no very apparent reason. 

L. coridon Poda., however, presented a fairly encouraging appearance, 
and numbers appear to be definitely on the upgrade. 

For the first time for many years I was happy to see a single specimen 
of Lycaenopsis argiolus L. in a demolished area in the heart of Guildford, 
and there are reports that a few have been seen near Ewhurst. 

Lycaena phloeas L., occasionally met with in the early part of the 
season, disappeared later and was not seen at all in the late summer. Of 
the Hairstreaks, Callophrys rubi L. continues in small numbers, but 
Thecla betulae L. flourishes over a wide area where woodland and black- 
thorn remain undisturbed. Quercusia quercus L. seems to be coming 
back again, but is never seen on and about the low young oaks, appearing 
to prefer the tops of old and mature oaks, more or less in the heart of 
those forests that still exist. 


Apatura iris L. was reported to have returned in substantial numbers 
to a limited and most suitable locality in 1964, but neither imagines or 
larvae were seen in 1965. : 

For three consecutive years I have found one larva on the same 
sallow, close to a main road, and have made an intensive search on all 
the other delectable bushes within a radius of several hundred yards, with 
no success. The locality was once well populated with iris and it is a 
puzzle to me why only a solitary larva appears year after year. 

In general the season was not without promise, and although we 
missed the colourful garden butterflies in the autumn, their absence was 
atoned for by the magnificent show of the satyridae, and the most welcome 
return of camilla and paphia. 
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Joseph Dandridge and the first Aurelian Society 
By D. E. ALLEN 


Joseph Dandridge (fl. 1660-1744) is a curiously neglected figure in the 
early annals of British entomology. This may well be accounted for by 
his having, apparently, written nowhere on his work in print, for historians 
ef natural history have traditionally been bibliographers—or at any rate 
bibliophiles—and have tended to limit their concern to authors and their 
books. If anything, Dandridge is slightly better known among botanists, 
although ironically under an apparently erroneous first name. He was 
also one of the earliest collectors of fossils, shells, birds’ eggs and bird 
skins, but in these fields his pioneer activities seem to have been passed 
over unnoticed. 

The most valuable basic account of him is provided by Da Costa (1812), 
a one-time librarian of the Royal Society: 


‘He lived on the pavement in Moorfields near to Bethitehem; was a 
silk pattern-drawer; thick and of a middle size. I used to be 
frequently with him in the summer of 1740, and, though he was then 
upwards of 80, he was extremely affable and communicative. He 
told me many anecdotes of the old collectors, was very merry and 
chatty. He died about three or four years after, and had two daugh- 
ters, single women. He had a fine collection of natural history, as 
fossils, birds, shells, etc.; but his chief display was in insects, well 
kept and judiciously arranged, and shewed them with great 
pleasure, and with instruction. By his favour I saw his collection 
several times’. 


‘Upwards of 80’ in 1740 places his birth in 1660 or earlier. He first 
appears on the natural history scene during the 1690s as one of the circle 
of collectors who sent butterflies to John Ray to assist him in his work 
on the posthumous Historia Insectorum (1710). Further butterfly records, 
from Dulwich, Box Hill and elsewhere, are credited to him in Petiver’s 
Gazophylacium (1702-06). To Petiver, who died in 1718, he also contributed 
interesting plants: Petiver’s herbarium, now incorporated in the great 
Sloane collection in the British Museum (Natural History), includes a 
specimen of Dandridge’s from as far afield as Dover (Dandy, 1958). There 
are further botanical specimens of his in the herbarium of the Rev. Adam 
Buddle, also now incorporated in the Sloane collection. Buddle’s interest 
in London botany is known to have begun about 1700, from which date 
he made many excursions, especially in search of grasses and mosses, 
with Petiver and other naturalists of the period up to his death in 1715. 
A manuscript note of Buddle’s in the Sloane collection describes 
Dandridge as ‘a pattern-drawer in Moorfields’, which bears out De Costa’s 
statement and suggests that this remained his one and only occupation 
throughout his working life. Another botanical friend was James 
Sherard, who is recorded in the Dillenian Synopsis (1724) as having found 
an uncommon Toadflax near Henley in company with Mr. Dandridge of 
Stoke Newington. It is interesting to note that Dandridge, Sherard (b. 
1659), Buddle (b. about 1660) and Petiver (b. 1663/4) were all very close 
to each other in age; and it is tempting to see in this a friendship going 
back a good many years. Quite possibly Dandridge and Petiver, at any 
rate, had known each other since apprenticeship days. 

Certainly, in these years before 1715, Dandridge seems already to have 
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become the name in London entomology. This is borne out in particular 
by Eleazar Albin in his preface to A Natural History of English Insects 
(1720), in which he describes how, following his first attempts to paint 
butterflies, ‘after some time this brought me acquainted with Mr. Dand- 
ridge, a very ingenious man, and very curious in observing the works of 
nature: he had devoted himself some years with collecting insects, and 
observing their several progressions from the egg, thro’ their worm-state, 
to the fly; this curious person employed me in painting caterpillars for 
him, and recommended me to Mrs. How, widow of the late famous 
physician of that name’. The original meeting with Dandridge must have 
taken place well before 1715, as it was only considerably later, Albin 
implies, that he was introduced to the first Duchess of Beaufort (who died 
at the beginning of 1716). Albin describes specimens taken by him as early 
as 1714 in the marshes near Rotherhithe, a locus classicus of the collectors 
of the period, which may indeed have owed its original discovery to 
Dandridge, who certainly collected there himself (cf. Wilkes, 1748-49, 
Tose)» 

Benjamin Wilkes, a painter by profession like Albin and Moses Harris, 
is another who warmly acknowledges Dandridge ‘as his principal mentor 
in entomology’. Praising his readiness at all times to assist other collectors, 
he pays special tribute to the access he was freely given to Dandridge’s 
‘noble collection’ and notes, the fruit of forty years’ experience—though, 
presumably, as Dandridge had begun collecting at least as early as the 
1690s, his experience went back a good deal farther even than this. 

‘The Curious Cabinet’ of Mr. Dandridge, who has so industriously 
collected the Insects of our own Country’ also features extensively in the 
pages of Richard Bradley’s A Philosophical Account of the Works of Nature 
(1721). Three of the plates in this work are actually based on specimens 
contained in it. Apart from Lepidoptera, Dandridge had evidently already 
collected widely in other orders, including Trichoptera and Hymenoptera; 
and there is a particularly interesting statement (p. 131) on the subject 
of spiders, of which there are reported to be ‘above a hundred and forty 
different kinds of them in England only, as the curious Mr. Dandridge of 
Moorfields has observ’d and delineat’d’. Nine of his specimens are figured 
in illustration of each of the nine classes into which he believed the 
English spiders could be divided. One of these specimens, it is interesting 
to note, was ‘taken under the Eaves of a House at Newington’. Observa- 
tions of his on insect copulation are also included (p. 137). Reference to his 
botanical work, however, is limited to a mention (p. 21) of the collection 
of paintings or figures of over a hundred kinds of mushrooms and toad- 
stools collected by him in England. 

The friendship with the wealthy apothecary James Sherard and his 
brother William, the munificent patron of natural history, dates from 
some time before 1719. In March of that year Dandridge is reported by 
the Sherards to have been the first discoverer of a certain lichen in 
England, in a wood between Highgate and Hornsey; and a few months 
later, in a further letter to Dr. Richard Richardson, the Yorkshire 
naturalist, there is mention of his ‘numerous and curious collection’ of 
birds’ eggs. By 1720 he was also forming a collection of stuffed birds 
(Nichols, 1817, pp. 359, 370). Around the same time, too, he was collecting 
fungi extensively for Dr. Dillenius, then an employee of the Sherards, and 
many records stand to his name in the Dillenian edition of Ray’s Synopsis 
(1724). 
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In March 1720-1, William Sherard reported to Richardson (Turner, 
1835, p. 167) that ‘Mr. Dandridge is ill, and fore’d to Newington for the air, 
where he has been several weeks’. This is the earliest reference that can 
be traced to Stoke Newington. It is not clear whether this became his 
permanent residence for the next few years or whether he also kept on 
his town house in Moorfields and commuted between the two—which 
would imply a certain affluence. Unfortunately, no reference to him can 
be found in the local collection at Stoke Newington Public Library. James 
Brown (1818) has, however, recorded that the house in which he lived 
there from about 1723 to 1730 was a small one, ‘which I well remember, 
it having been for fifteen years of my life in full view from the windows 
of my study’. From this slender evidence it might still prove possible 
to locate its actual site. Should the house still be standing, it surely merits 
a commemorative plaque. 

Brown adds that Dandridge was a renowned Aurelian ‘and pursued 
his sport with so much eagerness as to have given rise to stories which 
came down to my time’. According to one of these he was once taken 
for a lunatic by a farm labourer, who had watched him wildly lunging at 
the air for no reason that was at all apparent. On pinning him down, 
his suspicions were only too amply confirmed when all that emerged from 
the poor wretch’s lips was the bitter cry: “The Purple Emperor’s gone! 
The Purple Emperor’s gone!” 


Brown’s account is headed ‘Thomas Dandridge’, but everywhere else 
in the literature (in so far as he is not identified outright as Joseph) he 
is referred to simply as ‘Mr. Dandridge’. There is no evidence to suggest 
that there were two naturalists at this period bearing the same uncommon 
surname, and one can only conclude that ‘Thomas’ was a slip of the memory 
on Brown’s part. Unfortunately, the error has crept from this source 
into the botanical literature and has had the effect of largely obscuring 
the central part played by Dandridge on the natural history stage at this 
period. 

A further fact mentioned by Brown provides a useful clue to filling in 
some of the rest of Dandridge’s background. He was, Brown asserts, a 
near relative, ‘perhaps father or uncle’, of James Dandridge, ‘who was, I 
believe, a sugar-baker in or near Wood Street, Cheapside, and whom I 
remember Sheriff of London in 1758-9’. However, if Da Costa is correct, 
Dandridge only had two daughters. Uncle, therefore, seems the likely 
relationship, and this indeed has been independently suggested, on purely 
genealogical grounds, by Curtis (1933), who was unaware of Brown’s note. 
James Dandridge, Esq., actually resided in Queen Street, Cheapside, at the 
time of his election as Sheriff, according to Curtis. A John Dandridge, 
Esq., who died in November 1773, is described as living in this same 
street and was probably a brother of James. James was also a liveryman 
of the Company of Merchant Taylors and it is in the light of this that 
Curtis suggests that a Joseph Dandridge who appears as a liveryman of the 
Same company in the lists for 1700 and 1710 was in fact the naturalist. 
One other point of interest revealed by Curtis is that the London 
Dandridges were quite possibly near kinsmen of Martha (née Dandridge), 
the wife of George Washington. 

In addition to the outstanding encouragement he appears to have given 
to all entomologists of promise and the valuable contribution clearly made 
by his collecting to the early works on English Lepidoptera, there is strong 
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reason to suspect that Dandridge was also the chief inspirer, possibly 
even the original founder, of the first Aurelian Society, probably the 
earliest specialist entomological society in the world. That we know 
anything about this body is largely due to the graphic description by 
Moses Harris (1758-65) of the loss of its valuable collection, its books and 
all regalia in a great fire in Cornhill in March 1747-8. The members were 
then in session nearby in the Swan Tavern and only narrowly escaped 
with their lives, many of them leaving behind even their hats and canes. 
‘Their loss so much disheartened them that, although they several times 
met for that purpose, they never could collect so many as would be 
sufficient to form a society’. This story has been recounted in print 
several times since (e.g. by Stainton, 1858), but no attempt has apparently 
been made to uncover anything further about the Society, presumably in 
the belief that as the fire consumed all its records this has been rendered 
totally impossible. This is not, however, altogether the case. 


To begin with, it can be established that the Society was in existence 
at least by 1738—and a life of ten years was no inconsiderable feat for a 
learned society in the eighteenth century. This date can be deduced from 
the statement by Wilkes, in the preface to his chief work, that he became 
interested in the colours of butterflies and moths on being invited by a 
friend to a meeting of the Aurelian Society, which he thereupon joined; 
‘and for ten years past’ his leisure was subsequently chiefly employed in 
collecting and drawing Lepidoptera. Wilkes’s book was issued in parts 
and at least the earlier of these can be dated by the words ‘this year 
(1748) that conveniently appear on page 23. Assuming that the preface 
was written before the first parts were issued, it must date from 1748 or 
perhaps even 1747. The latter date is possibly rather more likely in view 
of the absence of any allusion to the catastrophic demise of the Society, 
which in the case of so devoted a member—his Twelve New Designs of 
English Butterflies (1742) was dedicated to the Society, it is also worth 
noting—is difficult to understand, unless the words in the preface were 
written before the event had taken place. 


Some four years after Wilkes’s first visit another member, Moses Harris, 
took his twelve-year-old nephew (of the same name) along with him to 
one of the meetings. This was the first introduction to entomology of the 
boy who was later to become the great illustrator of British insects. We 
now know he was born in 1730 (Lisney, 1960, p. 156), so this visit to the 
Society must have been in 1742 or thereabouts. The sudden conversion of 
raw visitors in this way says a lot for the atmosphere the Society must 
have engendered, and its seminal role in producing both Wilkes and 
Harris, thereby indirectly fathering their influential books, is justification 
enough in itself for its existence. 


Until now it seems to have escaped notice that there is even more to be 
learned about the Society by reading Wilkes very carefully. Having 
described the crucial part it played in interesting him in the subject and 
listed its favourite hunting-grounds in the London area, he ends up, rather 
unusually, with a list of subscribers to, and encouragers of, his work. 
Examining this closely, it will be noticed that the names cited fall into 
three clearly distinct categories: the nobility and gentry, a considerable 
number of persons distinguished by the prefixes ‘Mr.’, ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Miss’ and 
only a bare surname (who were presumably lowlier subscribers obtained 
through the booksellers and other intermediaries, and thus personally 
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unknown to the author), and finally sixteen men for whom both Christian 
name and surname are invariably given without the prefix ‘Mr.’ I suggest 
that these sixteen are, in fact, Wilkes’s ‘encouragers’—for he must surely 
have known them fairly well to take the liberty of using their Christian 
names and omitting the customary ‘Mr.’—further, that many of them were 
unable to afford the very high rate of subscription and accordingly Wilkes 
devised this way of associating their names with his work by way of tribute 
to their help; and, most important of all, that they represent none other 
than the backbone of the membership of the Aurelian Society. The sixteen 
names are: 


Stephen Austin Philip Constable, Junior Samuel Lee 
Henry Baker Joseph Dandridge Daniel Marshal 
Ephraim Bell Thomas Grace Edmund Overall 
Elias Brownsword Samuel Hartley William Wells 
Walter Blackett Thomas Knowlton 

Peter Collinson James Lemon 


Of these names two, apart from Dandridge, are well known. Peter 
Collinson was a wealthy Quaker merchant who corresponded with 
Linnaeus; Wilkes refers to him as a breeder of Lepidoptera (p. 20) and he 
is mentioned in later years by Moses Harris. Knowlton, a one-time 
gardener to James Sherard at Eltham and a veteran horticulturalist, also 
features along with Dandridge in the list of subscribers to Albin’s work 
of 1720. James Lemon, also in Albin’s list (where the spelling is given, 
probably more correctly, as Leman), is described by Moses Harris (1758-65, 
p. 43) as the owner of a ‘curious cabinet’ of insects. Others who are more 
familiar with the lesser-known early collectors may be able to suggest 
further identifications in due course. None of the rest, at any rate, appear 
to feature in the botanical literature of the period. The names have a 
distinctly plebeian ring to them and, if the attribution proposed here is 
correct, make it seem more than ever likely that the Society was pre- 
dominantly composed of men in trade—and no doubt in relatively humble 
positions at that. This would have effectively precluded the gentry, and 
possibly even professional men as well, from becoming closely associated 
with its activities. 


We still do not know how long the Society had been in existence before 
1738. Had it been going by 1720, Albin, surely, would have made some 
reference to it, particularly in view of his acquaintance with Dandridge. 
It is of some importance to try to establish its age and origin more 
precisely, for organised natural history, with all the implications this has for 
the standardising of field methods and equipment, had its first beginnings 
in Britain in this early part of the eighteenth century. A rather similar 
body, the smail Botanical Society run in London in 1721-26 by John 
Martyn, appears to have played a corresponding role in the field of botany. 
Its members, however, appear to have been of rather higher social stand- 
ing than the Aurelians (Allen, 1966) and the two societies, so far as one can 
make out, had no contact with one another. 


The second Aurelian Society, if we are to believe Moses Harris, had 
little connection with the first except in its name. Its records, too, have 
not survived. We know, however, that it was established around 1762 and 
that Harris acted as its Secretary. Other members included Dru Drury, 
the wealthy silversmith in the Strand who acted as patron to Harris and 
accompanied him in the field on occasions, and Henry Smeathman, some- 
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time Secretary to the London Chamber of Commerce and later a profes- 
sional collector in West Africa. Another may have been James Lee, the 
celebrated Hammersmith nurseryman and populariser of Linnaeus, who 
made several insect-hunting expeditions round London in 1767-68 with 
the visiting Danish naturalist J. C. Fabricius. It is to Fabricius (1784, 
Letter VII) that we owe the knowledge that this second Society soon 
dissolved through internal dissension. It is said to have lasted only about 
four years. 
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Season ’65 
By T. W. HaRMAN 


This year I will not recount the dates of emergence of all the common 
spring moths, such records get rather tedious for readers year after year. 
Of interest in eary spring was Apocheima hispidaria Schiff. on the 19th 
March, an uncommon moth in the garden. With the temperature up to a 
near record for March of 70° F. on the 28th, butterflies responded well and 
swarmed in the garden, making a promising-looking start to the season. 
The next day was a record 73° F., but cold nights followed and moths 
were not tempted out to any great extent. Asa result of these conditions, 
a trip to an oak wood some miles south of here on 3rd April with Captain 
Ellerton and Mr. J. A. C. Greenwood for A. hispidaria found us too late, 
not one specimen being seen. That night a female Biston strataria Hufn. 
came to light early, the first I have seen at light. 

We spent Easter at Sheffield with friends, and while there I was intro- 
duced to the Derbyshire moors by Mr. Brian Elliott. What an introduction! 
We made two trips to the moors taking mercury vapour and larvae-hunting 
lamps. On one occasion we had frost and on the other a violent snowstorm 
on the way home. We did find a few larvae, but Colostygia multistrigaria 
Haw. was the only moth able to brave these arctic conditions. As always 
appears to happen, as soon as we got back to Medmenham, conditions 
improved considerably and the 24th April, the day of return, brought out 
Orthosia advena Schiff., Cucullia verbasci L., and Gypsitea leucographa 
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Schiff. The following night produced the same species plus the first 
Odontosia carmelita Esp. 

A common moth I had never seen until this year was Saturnia pavonia 
L., so on the 2nd May, Mr. T. J. G. Homer and I went to Padworth to see 
whether we could remedy this sorry state of affairs. It was an interesting 
evening for several reasons. Larvae of Polia hepatica Clerck were 
extremely common on young birches, just about full-fed and easy to see, 
even though the foliage was out. While wandering through the heather 
we found imagines of Anarta myrtilli L. sitting on the plants, freshly 
emerged; obviously an easy way to get this species. We also saw two 
specimens of Cleora cinctaria Schiff., one of Panolis flammea Schiff. and a 
number of Pachycnemia hippocastanaria Hubn. We were rained off by 
about 11 p.m. and as I was putting the generator into the boot of the car, 
I noticed a half-drowned female of S. pavonia fluttering in an oily puddle. 
Mr. Homer talked me into keeping this miserable specimen and, to my 
delight, she laid ova which bred through easily to the pupal stage. 


From the 5th May to the 2nd June I accompanied a party of forty 
school children from our school on a residential course at Kilvrough 
Manor, Parkmill, on the Gower Peninsula, S. Wales. This was a memor- 
able month with moths as an ulterior motive! The Gower is a wonderful 
spot for anyone interested in natural history, a thousand species of plants 
have been named for the region. The lepidoptera have never been 
extensively studied and a complete summer there would not be wasted. 
Tourists spoil things later in the season, but May and early June is an 
ideal time to be there. A walk out to Worms Head at low tide is well 
worth while. The Outer Head is cut off completely at high tide and, for 
this reason, remains completely ungrazed. The plants growing on its 
south-facing slope are very lush and the grass forms thick beds. Herring 
gulls’ nests are everywhere and you have to be careful where you put your 
feet. Another noteworthy spot is Oxwich Bay, a wonderful bay, possess- 
ing limestone cliffs, woods, sand-dunes, salt marsh, freshwater marsh and 
the only fen carr in Wales, I believe. All this within half a mile. Also 
worth a visit with mercury vapour light or just for a pleasant walk is 
Green Cwm Valley, a long valley, full of lichen-clad oaks. Here I saw 
Discoloxia blomeri Cury. and Anagoga pulveraria L. at the same time. 
However, back to the Manor where the prize of the month was taken. In 
1943, Mr. R. Fairclough was stationed in Wales in May and had the good 
fortune to take seven specimens of Celerio livornica L. at rhododendron 
blossom. The grounds of Kilvrough Manor are full of rhododendrons and 
I was hoping to see something at the blossom at dusk. After hearing of a 
specimen of C. livornica taken in a factory just east of Swansea, I began 
a dusk visit to the blossom whenever duty allowed. On the 30th I had 
just arrived at the first bush with my net when a moth came over the top 
and hovered right in front of me. A swish, and there was my first 
livornica! On the following two nights I visited the blossoms without 
success; still, one must not be greedy. Other moths of interest were 
Perizoma affinitata Steph., fairly common, Agrotis denticulatus Haw., 
Craniophora ligustri Schiff., several Laphygma exigua Hiibn., Hadena 
bombycina Hufn., one only. Some of the boys became quite keen on 
collecting and, when supplied with nests of boxes on expeditions, returned 
with at least one specimen each. One day a boy returned with three 
specimens of Euphydryas aurinia Rott. and one Eupithecia pygmaeata 
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Htibn. They also proved useful porters on a couple of night expeditions 
with mercury vapour light equipment. Besides moths on the Gower, we 
saw eighteen species of butterflies, including two Vanessa cardui L. If any 
collectors have run out of localities, I would strongly recommend the area. 

No sooner had we returned to civilisation on the 2nd June, than I had 
to prepare for a visit from Mr. Brian Elliott on the 3rd. We visited 
Pamber Forest on several occasions by day and night, managing to find 
alder infested with Aegeria spheciformis Schiff. A sequal to this collection 
of timber reads like a P. B. M. Allan book. On his return to Chesterfield, 
Mr. Elliott was forced to put the logs between the back and front seats of 
the car because of their bulk, and other gear in the boot. It was a very 
hot day and half way up the M.1 he noticed an empty pupa case sticking 
out of a log, but no moth to be seen. There was only one thing for it: to 
wind up the windows and sweat out the rest of the Journey. It ended 
happily, the moth was duly boxed in good condition! While working 
Pamber by day I took my first Rheumaptera hastata L., and a nice series 
of Clossiana selene Schiff. resting on sorrel and grass heads at dusk. We 
failed to get larvae of Plusia chryson Esp. at Thatcham, due to the lateness 
of the visit and burning of foodplant by sparks from passing trains. Mr. 
Elliott went back on the 7th June and that night I took the first Eumichtis 
adusta Esp. at Medmenham. 


On the 10th June Mr. B. R. Baker took us and his own family out for 
the day and our first stop was Snelsmore Common near Newbury. We had 
great sport chasing male Macrothylacia rubi L. over the heather, though 
we failed to find any females. I got one female Dyscia fagaria Thunb., and 
a specimen of Nemapogon fulvimitrella Sodof. on a dead birch tree. We 
then moved on to Fence Wood, a wonderful area, which, although much 
afforested, has been well looked after and must hold some excellent species. 
The rest of June was rather uneventful until the arrival of the Trisateles 
emortualis Schiff. hunters. Mr. Austin Richardson was prominent amongst 
them and he made about a dozen trips in all before getting a worn speci- 
men, well deserved after all the effort. There were six mercury vapour 
lights in a locality one night, but even with all this attraction the moth was 
hesitant to show itself, and the total for Britain must still be under 25. 


This year I did not record a hundred species on any night, 98 being the 
best on the 20th July. The following night was also very good and I took 
a new species in the form of Parascotia fuliginaria L. in the garden. Two 
more came later in the season, all males, so it would appear to be breeding 
here. On the same night Pseudoips bicolorana Fuessl. showed up here 
for the first time, and with it was a female Polia nitens Haw. from 
which I obtained ova. The most important emergence of the year was the 
birth of a baby daughter to us on the 29th July, our third youngster. 
Being a female, we shall keep this one! 

A visit to the chalk scrap with Mr. Homer on the 7th August to look 
for butterflies was fairly successful with Mesoacidalia charlotta 
(Argynnis aglaia L.), Melanargia galathea L. and a male Lysandra coridon 
Poda being seen. A return visit was made four days later when plenty 
of male L. coridon were seen, but still no females. There was little else 
worthy of report in August until we went to Lyme Regis on the 21st for 
our summer holiday. We took a bungalow near the cliffs above the Cobb 
and, with great difficulty, I managed to lay out enough cable to run two 
mercury vapour lights on the cliffs. On the whole it was a very dis- 
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appointing fortnight with the weather dominated by a wind which had 
something northerly about it most of the time. Most of the species seen 
were rather ordinary and had little coastal flavour amongst them. To 
crown everything I had about thirty yards of cable pulled out of the link 
plugs and stolen, the first time I have ever had any interference from the 
public, but very annoying when it happens. Only one worn Agrotis trux 
Hiibn. was seen and one Cryphia muralis Forst., species I had hoped to see 
in fair numbers. A few Arenostola phragmatidis Hubn. turned up and odd 
specimens of Miltochrista miniata Forst., Cosmia affinis L., Epirrhoe galiata 
Schiff., Zenobia subtusa Schiff., with Scopula promutata Guen. quite com- 
mon. I visited the Nature Reserve with the warden, Mr. Pritchard, and 
about the commonest moth there was Colostygia olivata Schiff. Among 
some nice micros were Mecyna asinalis Hubn. and Nephopteryx semi- 
rubella Scop. Lyme Regis itself is a pleasant town and it is nice to walk 
along a sea front from which traffic is banned. There was always plenty 
to do for the family and I enjoyed two mackerel fishing trips. Fish were 
as rare as good moths. 


Another autumn passed with little in the way of migrants here. The 
30th September produced my second Cirrhia ocellaris Borkh. at light and 
Aporophyla lunula Stroem. was commoner this year than I have seen it 
before. The very hot weather in early October brought out hundreds of 
moths, but still nothing startling, although a male Lithophane semibrunnea 
Haw. did come to light on the 14th. I had not intended going to Swanage 
again in October, but Mr. Brian Elliott wished to go so I was fairly easily 
swayed in that direction for the third year running. Once again it was a 
wonderful five days with remarkable weather. While most of England was 
paralysed by fog, we saw little of it. Even with clear skies the tempera- 
ture did not drop below 53° F. However, a short journey inland always 
provided a rapid cooling. Dasypolia templi Thunb. was much less common, 
only our last night, 26th October, saving us from near failure. Lithophane 
leautieri Boisd. was also infrequent, but we did manage to get one female 
which laid ova over a long period, finally dying a month after capture. 
We were joined on Saturday, 23rd October, by Mr. Alan Hepworth from 
Somerset. An afternoon trip to Studland resulted in some interesting 
hemiptera but no moths. That evening we worked out an ivy blossom 
round. Unfortunately there was an attractive inn halfway round this 
route, well organised some may say. However, between eight-thirty and 
ten-thirty we saw little ivy blossom, but the bottoms of several empty 
glasses! The next growth of ivy we tried was back at Durlston, where 
there were some excellent clumps in rather hazardous positions on the 
cliff-side. When a Xylena vetusta Htibn. was spotted on some blossom just 
out of reach, there was great confusion in case it dropped off on being 
disturbed. It was finally boxed after a balancing act on a wire cable, 
and within ten yards we found another. They were both perfect, and the 
only ones seen on the trip. At the time we thought we had four, but a 
recount in the morning confirmed only two! The 24th found us inland 
where we had a very pleasant two hours, taking Dasycampa rubiginea 
Schiff. and Lithophane ornitopus Hufn. along with Griposia aprilina L., 
and Conistra ligula Esp. 


At Swanage on the 25th I took Palpita unionalis Htibn. with another 
on the 26th in the company of a male Nycterosea obstipata F. Other moths 
of note were two specimens of Lithophane socia Hufn. on ivy, Eumichtis 
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lichenea Htibn., common, two specimens of Schrankia costaestrigalis Steph., 
several Leucania l-album L., mostly worn, and several Acleria cristana 
Schiff. in lovely forms. Neither of us wished to come home, but work 
forced us back on the 27th. This more or less finished the season except 
for Ptilophora plumigera Schiff., which again, with great regularity, 
appeared on the 7th November. Due to bad weather, few were seen, 
although the third female for Medmenham turned up, from which I got 
about ten ova. 

These notes are the last from my present address. We are moving to 
Chesterfield shortly, where I shall have the excellent company of Mr. 
Brian Elliot on mothing trips even if moths themselves will be much less 
numerous. Medmenham has been a wonderful place in which to begin 
my mothing career and I have recorded 400 species in the garden in four 
years. I cannot hope for a garden like this again, but perhaps having 
to work harder for my moths will be a useful mental and physical 
exercise. However, having made the decision to move north, we are now 
looking forward to the new venture and owning our own house. I hope I 
can find something interesting to make it worth while writing of my 
collecting experiences in 1966. 


26 Highfield Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


Plastics in Entomology 
By Dr. R. G. AINLEY 


Since Hitler’s war, plastics have become so much a part of our everyday 
lives that we take them for granted, and it was only to be expected that 
these versatile materials would find a place among the paraphernalia of 
the entomologist. Of course we all know about net hoops, net bags and 
larva sleeves made of nylon, perspex pillboxes and Petri dishes, cellulose 
acetate envelopes and breeding cylinders. The purpose of this communica- 
tion is to draw attention to two uses of plastics which the author has 
found of great practical value in collecting Lepidoptera. 

The first is a relaxing chamber, constructed as follows. The basis is a 
“lunch box” or “sandwich box” made of translucent polythene, and 
marketed by our best-known chain-store for a few shillings. The cardinal 
virtue of this is its self-sealing lid, which effectively prevents the escape 
of moisture. Next, a rectangular platform is cut from 34” perspex sheet 
so that it is slightly smaller than the dimensions of the box, leaving a gap 
of about 4” between it and the sides of the box. Numerous holes are 
drilled in the perspex platform, honeycomb-fashion, and the platform is 
attached to four “feet” on which it stands in the polythene box, to leave a 
space about 14” deep between it and the lid of the box. Relaxing fluid 
(e.g. water containing a little phenol to inhibit mould) is poured on to 
the floor of the box to a depth of about }”, specimens are laid out on the 
perspex platform, and the lid is sealed in position. Specimens take about 
48 hours to relax. The advantage of the method is that, since the wings 
are lying on a perfectly smooth surface (the perspex platform) there is no 
danger of scales adhering to the surface with which they are in contact, 
as tends to occur when using damp cloth, lint or sand. A few strips of 
cork can be fixed to the top of the perspex platform by means of a 
resin adhesive, to take pinned specimens as necessary. 
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The second is the use of stiff transparent plastic sheet for setting speci- 
mens. This is sold under the name of “Polyglaze” for double-glazing 
windows, and by means of a paper guillotine or a photographer’s trimmer, 
can quickly be cut into strips of any desired width and length. One 
sheet will provide enough strips to serve the average collector for a 
season’s captures, and each strip can be turned over and used again. 
This material has the following advantages. 

(a) It is cheap. 

(b) Although it is thin enough to be pierced easily by all sizes of 
entomological pin, it is stiff. As a result, fewer pins are required to main- 
tain the wings in position, and it cannot fold up or form creases, nor 
slacken off after the specimen has been set. Further, because of its 
stiffness, once the forewing has been moved into the desired position 
under the strip, it can be held in situ by gentle downward pressure of a 
finger over the wingtip without danger of the strip slipping and causing 
damage while the hindwing is moved up. Thus, some of the defects 
inherent in the use of setting paper are avoided, and since the plastic 
exerts an even flattening pressure on the wings there is less tendency for 
the latter to curl up after removal of the specimen from the board. 

(c) The plastic is perfectly transparent, facilitating the study of 
specimens while they are still on the boards. 

One word of caution. The use of “Polyglaze’’ should be avoided for 
setting very small Lepidoptera because (as with nylon underwear) a charge 
of static electricity often tends to build up on the plastic, so that setting is 
rendered difficult by the electrostatic attraction of the wings of small 
insects to the plastic strip. With larger insects (the size of Heodes phlaeas 
and above) the inertia of the wing is greater and this problem does not 
arise. It is my practice to use a single strip for each side of the setting 
board and to get the antennae in position before bringing the strip down 
on to the forewing. 

These methods may not be original, though I know of no other Lepi- 
dopterists who use them. I have found them to have many virtues, and 
feel that they might well be tried with advantage by others. 


Entomological Notes of Captures and Observations 
in 1965 


By S. WAKELY 


The author apologises for the lateness of these notes, but hopes they 
will none the less be of interest and help to readers. Microlepidopterists 
in particuiar should find them useful. 

Essex.—South Benfleet was visited on the 19th June when larval cases 
of Coleophora conspiculella Zell. were fairly common on Centaurea nigra 
(Hardhead). This local moth is rather difficult to rear if the larva is not 
full-fed and seems to require sunlight when feeding. However, if about 
to pupate, the cases can be found attached to herbage in the vicinity of 
plants which show conspicuous signs of larval feeding places and the 
imagines are easy to breed from cases taken in this way. Col. A. M. 
Emmet showed me a spot where he had recently found the cases of a 
Coleophorid feeding on the undersides of the leaves of Artemisia vulgaris 
(Mugwort). Neither of us had found cases on this plant before, and it was 
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a great surprise when the moths emerged later to have them determined 
as Coleophora trochilella Dup. This species is described by Mr. J. D. 
Bradley (Ent. Gazette, 13: 184), and has been confused with troglodytella 
Dup. Most of the specimens in collections under the name troglodytella 
proved on examination to be trochilella which is apparently the commoner 
species. 


Han7vs.—As already reported by Mr. E. A. Sadler (Ent. Rec., 78: 42), 
a reed-bed near Gosport was visited on 17th October 1965, and proved to 
be a very successful trip. During the day several brownish tortricids 
were netted among the reeds which I mis-identified as Acleris rufana 
Schiff. Col. Emmet suggested these were in reality Acleris lorquinana 
Dup., the foodplant of which (Lythrum salicaria (Purple Loosestrife)) was 
abundant in patches among the reeds, and I am sure now that his surmise 
is correct. A. lorquinana is given by Meyrick as occurring in “Norfolk 
and Hunts., local, in fens.” This is the third fen-land species found in 
this reed-bed, the other two being Nascia cilialis Hubn. and Cosmopteryx 
lienigiella Zell., both found by Mr. Sadler. I might mention here that I 
have specimens of A. lorquinana from Freshwater, Isle of Wight, which 
had been mistakenly identified as A. rufana. The latter species is common 
in the North of England and Scotland. Mr R. Fairclough found the larvae 
common on Myrica gale (Bog Myrtle) in the Isie of Arran, Scotland, and 
I would be interested to know if authentic specimens have ever been 
taken in Southern England. Possibly others have mistaken lorquinana 
for rufana. 


ISLE OF WiGHT.—Mr. T. D. Fearnehough sent me eight pupae of 
Acosmetia caliginosa Hubn. from the Isle of Wight and the moths emerged 
in May. There were several plants of Serratula tinctoria (Saw-wort) 
growing in my garden so I decided to try and get ova. Eggs were laid 
freely on fresh leaves of Saw-wort and proved fertile. The larvae had 
such healthy appetites and were so numerous that I had to make a hurried 
trip to East Horsley, Surrey, for more foodplant and managed to get 
several more large plants which lasted until the larvae were full-fed. 
Although tnis is normally a singie-brooded species one male emerged on 
the 13th August. 


KENtT.—On the 24th July my wife and I went on holiday to Greatstone 
for a fortnight’s stay. We were joined by Mr. J. M. Chalmers-Hunt, and 
Col. Emmet visited us each week-end. Although the weather was not 
all that could be desired, many local species were taken—chiefly owing to 
the many car trips of our friends. The m.v. moth-trap was in use every 
night at the bungalow situated on the shingle and on several poor nights 
captures did not exceed a total of twenty moths. The best macro was 
probably Dasychira fascelina L. and there were often three or four males 
in the trap even on bad nights. On the 4th and 5th August the weather 
changed and these were two perfect nights. A windless night on the 
shingle at Dungeness is rare and we made the most of it. It was pleasing 
to see that Thalera fimbrialis Scop. is holding its own in this restricted 
locality. From a female taken numerous ova were obtained and the 
larvae fed up well until the end of September on mint from the garden 
and both the Canadian and wild species of Golden-rod. At the time of 
writing (March) they are still hibernating in a plastic box (well ventilated) 
kept in a cold room indoors, and appear to be very healthy. 


A single specimen of Pediasia contaminellus Htibn. was taken at 
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Dungeness on the 4th August and Platyptilia ochrodactyla Schiff. was 
common round a clump of Chrysanthemum (Tanacetum) vulgare (Tansy). 
I don’t remember seeing records of either of these local moths previously 
from this locality. 


A sensational capture in the trap was a specimen of Acleris permutana 
Dup. which was taken on the 5th August. At the time it was thought to 
be probably a variety of Acleris variegana Schiff., but was boxed as it was 
of unusual colour. The whitish-ochreous colour is not unusual in A. 
variegana, but the markings of permutana are slightly different. On 
referring the specimen to Mr. P. Goddard he examined the genitalia and 
said it was certainly permutana, and he was kind enough to draw some 
sketches of the wing markings showing how the two species slightly 
varied. Acleris permutana has an extremely local foodplant—namely 
Rosa pimpinellifolia (spinosissima) (Burnet Rose). This is a most unlikely 
plant to occur at Dungeness, so I looked to see if Spuler mentioned any 
other foodplant for this species known on the Continent and saw that 
Prunus spinosa (Blackthorn) is given in addition to Burnet Rose. The 
shingle at Dungeness abounds with patches of dwarf blackthorn bushes 
and it is a possibility that permutana is breeding there. In the past I 
have several times bred A. variegana from larvae found on blackthorn at 
Dungeness. I would like to mention that Mr. Fairclough found lots of 
larvae feeding on Burnet Rose on the Isle of Arran, Scotland, recently, 
all of which turned out to be A. variegana. He gave me some of the pupae 
and it was a disappointment to both of us not to get permutana. However, 
it was probably due to the study I had been making of series of permutana 
in collections that enabled me to recognise the Greatstone moth as re- 
sembling it. 


On the 28th July we paid a visit to Faversham to look for Agonopterix 
putridella Schiff. which occurs there commonly among the masses of 
Peucedanum officinale (Hog’s Fennel) which grow at this spot. We used 
a bee-smoker for some time before one was disloged from the long grass 
among which the plants grow, but by working hard and exercising much 
patience we eventually took about twenty each—mostly in perfect condi- 
tion. 


One of the most rewarding places visited was St. Margaret’s. A single 
specimen of Cochylis flaviciliana Westw. was taken near the War Memorial 
on the downs and two Grapholita caecana Schlag. were netted among 
Onobrychis viciifolia (Sainfoin) a little further east—two local and rare 
species. Descending to the shore at St. Margaret’s Bay, we found larvae 
of Agonopterix nanatella Staint. feeding on Carlina vulgaris (Carline 
Thistle) and moths were bred at the end of August. This is usually a 
single-brooded species but these were surely a second brood. Normally 
the larvae can be found in May feeding in rolled leaves on the young 
plants, the moths from which emerge at the end of June. Those we found 
were feeding on the leaves of flower stems 18 inches to 24 inches high, 
very different to the close-to-the-ground “rosettes” on which the May 
larvae can be found. A few larvae of Agonopterix yeatiana F. were found 
in spun leaves of Daucus carota (Wild Carrot) and imagines of Cochylidia 
rupicola Curt. were taken flying round the large clumps of Eupatorium 
cannabinum (Hemp Agrimony). Three other local species were also 
taken here—Stenodes alternana Steph., Cnephasia genitalana Pierce and 
Selania leplastriana Curt. 
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In a wood to the west of St. Margaret’s once again larvae of the local 
Agonopterix carduella Hiibn. were found. Some of these were in rolled 
thistle leaves and others on Centaurea nemoralis (Slender Hardhead)—not 
C. nigra as recorded previously (Ent. Rec., 76: 14). A few larvae of 
Agonopterix pallorella Zell. were found on the downs to the north of 
Folkestone, near Crete Road. This is a rather rare species, the larvae of 
which feed on the upper narrow leaves of Centaurea scabiosa (Greater 
Knapweed), drawing the leaf into a narrow tube which is not easy to 
detect. 


For some years I have searched in vain for the larvae of Lobesia 
euphorbiana Freyer at Folkestone Warren where it has been recorded by 
ecllectors years ago feeding on Euphorbia amygdaloides (Wood Spurge). 
As already reported (Ent. Rec., 77: 228) larvae were found in plenty. The 
reason of my previous failure was because I had always examined plants 
bearing flowers or seedheads, whereas the larvae are to be found on the 
young plants forming “rosettes” and which would not send up flower 
spikes until the following year. These smaller growths often grow in 
clumps several yards away from the flowering plants. 


One of our special trips on holiday was to Sandwich mainity to see if 
we cou!d find imagines of Coleophora chalcogrammella Zell. Larvae had 
been taken there the previous autumn by Messrs. Uffen and Chalmers- 
Hunt and the latter was breeding a few of the moths daily. The foodplant 
is Cerastium arvense (Field Mouse-ear) and it was hoped to be able to 
smoke the moths out of the clumps of Cerastium and grass. This method 
failed, although one or two moths were captured as they flew in the 
afternoon sunshine. An interesting beetle was taken on this trip. A lot 
of borings exuding frass were seen in the branches of some wiliow trees 
and an examination disclosed that a large non-lepidopterous larva was 
present. Being curious to know what they were, some were brought home 
and later passed on to Dr. A. M. Massee who identified the species as 
Cryptorhynchidius lapathi L., a very local species of which there have 
been very few Kent records. I examined a few of the stems in October 
and found the weevil fully developed in the cell made by the larva. It 
was a handsome large species grey and white in colour and became active 
on being released from its burrow. 


On the 19th September the South London Entomological Society had a 
field meeting at Seasalter. Proceeding to Nagden Salterns I was quickly 
engaged in looking for larvae of Eucosma heringiana Jackh, an imago of 
which I had bred on the 26th June from a larva found thereabouts the 
previous autumn. It was not long before the larvae were found on Aster 
tripolium (Sea Aster). They spin together the terminal leaves or flowers 
and live in a well-spun silken compartment which no doubt protects them 
when the plants are flooded, which must often happen during the high 
tides. Some of the spun flowerheads contained the smaller larvae of 
Eucosma tripoliana Barr. but this species lives more inside the flower 
itself than does heringiana, the colour of which is pink. After a long search 
about twenty were found. At Faversham Creek on the same day 
numerous larvae were found feeding on the seeds of Hog’s Fennel and it is 
ho ed to rear these and determine their identity. Larvse of Nephopteryx 
formosa Haw. and Acleris boscana F. were also found on elm hedges in 
the lanes near Nagden. The former feeds under a slight web on the top of 
a leaf on which the larva has fed and left the edges very ragged, whereas 
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A. boscana lives between two leaves spun together which show discoloured 
spots where the larva has eaten the top layer of the leaf. The latter was 
quite common. 


I was rather shocked on a visit to Dartford to find the Eucosma 
pupillana Clerck locality had been levelled off by bulldozers and fenced 
in. All the banks and hollows had disappeared together with the Artemisia 
absinthium and other local plants which grew there in such profusion 
only a few months previously near the paper mills. 


SUFFOLK.—Two fine Anepia irregularis Hufn. emerged in early June 
from larvae taken on the Breck the previous year, but I was sorry that I 
failed to rear any Lithostege griseata Schiff. In the autumn Mr. Chipper- 
field sent me some larvae of Acrolepia assectella Zell. feeding on leeks 
taken at Stowmarket, all of which emerged safely. 


SURREY.—A species which was of great interest to me was met with at 
a meeting of the South London Entomological Society at Ashtead on the 
29th August. The larvae were found on an apple tree and proved to be 
Simaethis pariana Clerck, a species which appears to be much more rare 
than it was some years ago. The larvae feed on the top side of a leaf 
under a slight web. The feeding place is very distinctive as the larvae 
feed on the top cuticle of the leaf only, leaving all the veins. As the 
lower cuticle dries it turns brown and the veins stand out, giving it a 
characteristic reticulated appearance which one would always recognise 
again. Full-fed larvae as well as minute ones were found after careful 
searching and two pupae were also located on the undersides of leaves, 
spun up in dense white cocoons. Strangely enough no larvae could be 
found on other apple trees which were searched in the vicinity. 


SusseEx.—Ditchling Common was visited on 24th April with Col. Emmet 
and Mr. Fairclough. Once again imagines of the exceedingly local 
Grapholita lathyrana Hiibn. were seen (with difficulty owing to their 
small size) flying in the sunshine. Remembering that Dichrorampha 
pseudoalpestrana Danil. occurred here, it was decided to look for the 
larvae which feed in the roots of Achillea ptarmica (Sneezewort). Not 
many people have ever taken this moth and fewer even can have taken 
the larvae. After the old dead flower-stems were recognised, a search was 
made for the new shoots which were found with difficulty under several 
inches of dead grass and other thick dead vegetation. Using a trowel, 
some pieces of root were dug up and a fat whitish larva noticed found in 
the loose earth. Then another was detected under a slight web attached 
to the side of the root. The two larvae with two small pieces of root 
were given to Mr. A. Smith at the British Museum who wanted to illustrate 
the feeding places of members of the Tortricidae. These small pieces of 
root eventually yielded seven imagines of pseudoalpestrana and I am 
still puzzled about where the other five larvae were hidden and why they 
or their feeding places were invisible. Sneezewort is a difficult plant to 
find in the early spring, and it prefers boggy undrained ground and grows 
up through dwarf gorse and coarse grass tufts and other dense under- 
growth. Looking back, it seems possible that some of the roots discarded 
because no signs of larvae or feeding places were visible should have 
been kept and I hope this year to profit from the experience. 


26 Finsen Road, Camberwell, S.E.5. 16.iii.66. 
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Notes and Observations 


VANESSA CARDUI L. AND AALSOPHILA AESCULARIA SCHIFF. IN 
JANUARY.—I was surprised to see a specimen of Vanessa cardui L. 
flying in my garden at about 12.30 p.m. on Sunday, January 30th. I was 
able to watch it sunning itself on some stones for some minutes. It was 
a very pale female in near perfect condition. About an hour later I saw 
another specimen flying in another part of this town. I presume that 
there has been a very early migration of this species into this country. 
I cannot recollect having seen a single specimen of this butterfly in this 
neighbourhood last year. 


I noticed a male Alsophila aescularia Schiff. at rest on a tree trunk 
here on January 29th, which seems an early date for this species.—C. S. H. 
BLATHWAYT, 27 South Road, Weston-super-Mare. 31.i.1966. 


OPORINIA AUTUMNATA BORKH. IN THE ISLE OF WiGHT.—I captured 
several specimens of Oporonia autumnata Borkh. at wrest after 
dark near Shanklin on 15th November 1964. A female deposited a number 
of eggs from which a series of the moth was reared, the imagines emerging 
during September 1965. The species was kindly identified by Mr. D. S. 
Fletcher of the British Museum (Natural History). I record these moths 
because I have been unable to find a previous record of this species for 
the Island.—T. D. FEARNEHOUGH, 26 Green Lane, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
6.11.1966. 


THe Ianis Fatuus.—In my note on luminous arthropods in the 
article called “Will-o’-the-Wisp” (Ent. Rec., 77:277-8) I omitted mention 
of the common centipede, Geophilus electricus. There is a note on this 
by F. G. Sinclair in the Cambridge Natural History, vol. 5 at page 34. 
A longer and more detaiied note will be found in Newman’s Entomologist 
for 1875 (vol. 8, No. 142, at pp. 115-117), where Erskine Greville’s observa- 
tion of a specimen was supplemented by a longer note by Newman. 


In Sinclair’s case the animal “left a bright trail of light behind it, 
which lasted for some time.” Greville recorded that the specimen which 
he observed “shed a light about a quarter of an inch in breadth, much 
more brilliant than that of the ordinary glowworm, and left a track of 
light about a foot behind it... it left its phosphorescent light on the stones 
and, inequalities of the ground as it passed....” In front of the centipede 
was a Tipula which appeared to have been caught by the centipede and 
to have escaped, which also was “brilliantly phosphoric”. Greville took 
both centipede and Tipula into his house and examined them. He found 
that the Tipula “was of nearly equal brightness with its aggressor, which 
appeared to have the power of leaving its light on everything it touched”’.— 
P. B. M. ALuLan. 


FLIGHT OF THE MOLE CRICKET.—Further to Mr. P. B. M. Allan’s reference 
to the flight of the mole cricket, although I cannot supply the information 
he requests, the following is my experience with this species in 1940-42 
in Palestine, Egypt and Libya. 


Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa L. was strongly attracted to light at dusk and 
into the night; I have frequently seen it flying round an outside light just 
like a large moth, for which I at first mistook it. Ona particularly warm 
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evening, I attempted to box a specimen doing just this; it crash-landed 
on the sand and dug itself in out of sight in a matter of seconds. I could 
just follow some slight movement under the sand and was able to dig it 
out. I still have this specimen, and thinking back, it is astounding to me 
that such relatively frail wings could give such powerful flight.—P. J. GENT, 
3 Irthlingborough Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 23.11.1966. 


ERIOGASTER LANESTRIS L. (THE SMALL EGGAR): THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.— 
This note is a sequel to my article on E. lanestris (Ent. Rec., 75: 171) and 
note on second year emergences (ib. 76: 118). 

Third year (1965). From 41 cocoons, two moths, both males, emerged 
on 14th and 15th February. No more appeared, and at the end of March 
I put the cocoons away for another year. I was not exactly encouraged 
when I heard from Brigadier Warry, who bred one third year moth, a 
female, that he had opened all his remaining cocoons and found that their 
contents were dried up. 

Fourth year (1966). At the beginning of February, I brought 36 cocoons 
up from my shed and put them in a window facing south. After a sunny 
day on 2nd February, a period of exceptionally dull weather ensued, and 
it was not until 19th that there was the first of two sunny mornings. On 
the 20th, three moths, all males, emerged, the first four-year specimens I 
have ever bred.—H. Symes, 52 Lowther Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
5.111.1966. 


A Mass MIGRATION OF CELERIO LIVORNICA Esp.—In the November 
“Record” of 1965 (Ent. Rec., 77: 260), I recorded a migration of Celerio 
livornica Esp. (striped hawk moth) which was noticed in Malta on the 8th 
April of last year. 

Most unusually, this moth has again migrated in much greater force on 
22nd February, the temperature being 66°F. and the direction of the wind 
south. I noticed the harbingers of this migration as early as 1 p.m. on 
that day, when I saw eight moths sucking nectar from the flowers of 
Oxalis cernua Thunb. in a valley in the central part of the Island. That 
same evening the lights of the Sliema seafront, and other lights in other 
localities were again visited by thousands and thousands of this moth, so 
much so that the following morning thousands of moths were seen resting 
helplessly in the tree-pits, under the benches and by the kerb of the 
pavements—hundreds were trodden under foot by the people and by the 
passing vehicles. This is the largest migration of this moth I have wit- 
nessed these last 45 years.—ANTHONY VALLETTA, F.R.E.S., 257 Msida Street, 
B’Kara, Malta G.C. 23.11.1966. 


Current Literature 


Common Malayan Butterflies: R. Morrell (Malayan Nature Handbooks). 


xli + 64 +4. 20 coloured plates, Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., 14/-. A good 
idea of the prolific insect population of Malaya may be gathered trom 
the first lines of the introduction where the author mentions that this 
little book only describes little more than ten per cent. of the butterfly 
species recorded from this region. He has, however, selected his species 
well, so that most of the species likely to come to the notice of the 
naturalist in his early days may be identified from the excellent plates, and 
the descriptions given in the text. 
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The introduction covers collecting apparatus (with local adaptations), 
instructions on breeding and the killing and setting of specimens. ‘The 
general anatomy of the perfect butterfly is shown by diagrams to explain 
text references, and the metamorphosis and the functions of the various 
stages, is explained. There is a special note on the polymorphism and 
mimicry which are so often met with in this part of the world 

Then follows descriptions of the selected species illustrated, with 
shorter references to some of the allied species which have not been 
selected for illustration. Good ecological information is given together 
with any special hints which may be of use in breeding the species. The 
insects described are referred to by vernacular names, followed by the 
scientific names, and I am informed that these vernacular names are 
mostly those current throughout the Indo-Malayan region. It is hoped, 
however, that the student will not ignore the scientific names for use 
when his interest has become better developed. The species are indexed 
under genus, species, and vernacular name, and a footnote on the first 
page of the index explains the use of the trinomial system in the text. 


The illustrations, by A. H. Burvill are of very good quality and should 
be of the greatest assistance to the student in getting to know the insects 
described in the text. These plates are drawn to various scales, being full 
sized when space permits, but otherwise slightly reduced when necessary. 
All figures on any plate, however, are drawn to the same scale, and an 
explanatory scale of inches appears at the foot of each plate. 


The book, being written by a prominent entomologist with museum 
experience, is couched in language which can satisfy both the all time 
dilettante and the entomological student, the latter as a stepping stone 
to Corbet and Pendlebury. It is well printed on good paper and is bound 
in buckram boards, and its octavo size makes it suitable for the pocket. 
Its modest price should commend it to a wide range of those interested 
in nature, either broadly, aesthetically, or as students.—S.N.A.J. 


Animals 8: 198-201 covers an interesting article by Philip S. Callahan 
on the appreciation by insects of micro-wave radiation. The author has 
set out to expand the original suggestion of Henri Fabre, made at the 
time when radio-communication was still being studied prior to its being 
found to be of practical use, that in the ‘“‘sembling” of moths, these insects 
might be a step ahead of us in radio-communication. 


Mr. Callahan has based his research on the suggestion (which I 
remember my science master mentioning as a thought-provoking point 
some fifty-five years ago) that matter may be resolved into wave vibra- 
tions. With the passage of years since then, great strides have been 
taken and the language used by the author, though almost unintelligible 
to me, will, I have no. doubt, be simple to the modern student, who will 
be able to judge the author’s degree of success far better than I though 
I found the articie very interesting, and one or two excellent flash 
photographs of sphingids in flight would suggest that the old fashioned 
method of setting insects with down-curved wings was not as unnatural 
as we had been led to suppose. 


There is also a short article by J. A. L. Watson (ibid., 223) on the chances 
of survival of the local North American Thysanurid, Trycholepidion, which 
may encourage American biology students to keep a look-out for this 
insect in new areas during their field-study sessions.—S.N.A.J. 
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The Ecological Theater and the Evolutionary Play: Professor G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson. Yale University Press. 8vo, xiv + 139 + 7 pl., 37/6. 
Professor Hutchinson here presents us with a collection of four lectures, 
the first of which gives its title to the book. This is divided into three 
sections, each of which is a complete lecture in itself. The parts are called 
respectively “The Biosphere or Volume in which Organisms actually live”, 
the second: “The Niche: an abstractly inhabited Hypervolume’’, and the 
third: “Prolegomenon to the Study of the Descent of Man”. Together 
they give a very embracing account of life on this planet from the single 
cell to Homo sapiens and the creatures with which he lives to-day. There 
are also thoughts on the possibility of life on certain other astral bodies. 
Lecture II is entitled “The Naturalist as Art Critic’ which opens up 
much interesting thought on the link throughout the years between 
museums and art galleries, and the frequent combination and mixing of 
both. The author also touches on possible artistic preferences and ten- 
dencies amongst certain species other than man. 

Lecture III, entitled “The Lacustrine Microcosm reconsidered” was 
delivered, as one might expect, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Laboratory of Limnology in the University of Wisconsin, and deals with 
the population variations, survival and evolution of the multiplicity of 
plant and animal life to be found in a lake, and the application of these 
ideas to other walks of life. 

Lecture IV is entitled “The Cream in the Gooseberry Fool” and gives 
an account of the breeding of Abraxas grossulariata L., the magpie (or 
gooseberry) moth by the Rev. G. H. Raynor, with the many extreme forms 
which he produced and their value in the early study of genetics. The 
pursuit of these specimens in the auction rooms, merely as curiosities 
rather than for their scientific value, is quoted, and may be considered as 
germane to the title. 

Although highly scientific, Professor Hutchinson takes great care to 
ensure that the most important part of learning, its “human” aspect, shall 
not be overlooked, and a vein of quiet humour may be detected from time 
to time. I read the book from cover to cover before attempting to write 
this review, and although much of it was outside my small personal 
sphere of learning, this reading gave me great pleasure by reason of the 
smooth and clear use of language, quite apart from the great learning 
contained in it. This literary value is enhanced by the copious use of 
footnotes, which made it unnecessary for the professor to digress from 
the lecture to follow side issues, which are by this means put at the 
disposal of the student when studying the substance of the lecture later in 
his room. 

The book is well printed on good paper, with good text illustrations 
where these are needed; it is bound in paper-covered boards with a strong 
buckram spine. It should be of great value both to the biological student 
and to the teacher, the treatment of the subject subscribing in no small 
way to this value. 

S. N. A. J. 


Fifty Years Ago 
(From The Entomologist’s Record of 1916) 


MATHEW’S WAINSCOT IN SHEPPEY.—I took several specimens of L. favicolor 
at sugar early last month on the Medway marshes near Queenborough. 
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This, I believe, is the first time it has been taken in the Isle of Sheppey.— 
J. J. JACOBS. 

(Can any of our readers tell us if L. favicolor still occurs at Queen- 
borough?—Ep.) 


Current Notes 


NATIONAL NATURE WEEK has been announced by the Council for Nature 
to be celebrated from 23rd to 30th April 1966, and on 23rd, Her Majesty 
The Queen will inaugurate the new research centre on the Wildfowl 
Trust’s reserve at Slimbridge. On 21st April His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh will open the central Wild Life Exhibition at Alex- 
andra Palace, which will remain open until May Ist. 

The theme of the week is given by the Council as “Living with Nature,” 
and events, both indoor and outdoor, will be arranged throughout the 
country by a large number of natural history societies. One of the 
popular outdoor features will be “nature trails” consisting of a sign-posted 
route where various objects of interest will be labelled by local societies 
so that the public in general may be able to see them at first hand, and 
it is greatly hoped that this will be a means for arousing active interest. In 
this connection it is to be hoped that entomological societies will do their 
utmost in the public interest to let the public know how important insects 
are in so many food chains (including our own), and point out the many 
benefactors and neutrals as well as the few villains. 

Having in mind the growth of industrial development and “urbanisa- 
tion” (hateful word), and the talk of more leisure for the population, it is 
urgently necessary to stimulate intelligent interests as counter attractions 
to the many commercialised futilities which sap the public ability to think 
for itself more and more each year. Let us save our countryside while 
some of it still remains and we have the chance to save ourselves with it. 


ee 


THE 1966 SEAsoN.—Although many entomologists may have been “in 
the field” already this year, many more are now preparing their equip- 
ment and planning for a good season. We wish you good hunting and 
hope you will send in an account of your activities, how the insects fared 
in your own county or on holiday expeditions and what are the results of 
local conservation efforts. 

lease also bear in mind those other entomologists who do not see 
this journal. Beginners who are just starting or others who are reviving 
their interest in entomology. We would welcome more subscribers so 
that we could offer more pages and cover the increased postal charges. 
Your son, nephew or perhaps that of a friend may now be interested, so 
why not show him the magazine and start him off with a present (birth- 
day, Christmas or special gift) of a year’s subscription. There must also 
be others who have not seen the “Ent. Record’ but could do so if you 
persuaded your local library or your old school to subscribe each year. 
But we would also like to see your local society add the journal to their 
library. Why not start them off by offering a year’s subscription or by 
presenting back volumes. Some societies take the journal for a reading 
circle and then pass the volume to their librarian for future reference. 

We all get much enjoyment from entomology whether as a hobby or 
profession. We should see that we make the effort to ensure that others 
can share our pleasure and benefit from our experience. 
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A new species of Poecilmitis Butler (Lepidoptera 


Lycaenidae) from the Great Karroo 
By C. G. C. Dickson 


Poecilmitis beaufortia spec. nov. 


Male. Orange with light metallic blue from bases in both wings and 
with black markings generally as in P. thyshe (L.), but differing from this 
species in various respects and more closely related to P. lysander Pen- 
nington. 


Upperside. 

Forewing. Blue extends up to the black discocellular mark and partly 
covers it (but is less extensive along costa), crosses the inner portion of 
area 2 and below vein 2 virtually obliterates the orange marking itself in 
this part of the wing. Costal black edging well defined beyond blue 
area, the usual black spots well developed in the orange area and the 
hindmarginal black border very well developed. Cilia chequered black 
and white, with the white spaces small but sharply defined. 

Hindwing. Blue of very moderate extent, from base, and with the 
bluish-pink lustre over the orange field rather limited in extent. Black 
spots which are present in orange area, well defined; wing-margin edged 
with black. Innermarginal area blackish-grey, but with a light metallic 
lustre in some lights. Cilia black at the ends of the veins, with white to 
whitish intervening portions, some of which also contain some orange 
colouring—the black portions more or less pointed. 


Underside. 

Forewing. The spots in the main orange area of wing well defined, 
the outer ones mainly entirely black, without steely centres. Submarginal 
streak black and conspicuous; termenal fawn-coloured area beyond it 
crossed by mainly orange veining, which, however, becomes black 
when approaching the wing-margin. Cilia fawn-coloured and black, 
slightly mixed with orange, and with small white divisions. 

Hindwing. Ground colour brownish-fawn (with a partial somewhat 
orange tone) and less variegated over much of its surface than in some of 
the allied species. The larger silvery markings of this group very sharply 
defined but not very large in themselves, some with very dark colour 
adjoining them and this dark colouring prominent in the more basal 
pertion of the wing. A relatively large sub-basal area, towards the inner- 
margin, bears some rather metailic scaling mixed with dark scaling (this 
pateh being silvery-greyish in the holotype). Cilia much as in forewing. 

Thorax black above with bluish-grey hairs and beneath more or less 
dull brown-coloured; abdomen black above, but only very narrowly 
tewards anal end, cchreous-orange on sides and fawn-colcured beneath. 
Antennae dark brownish to black and whitish-grey beneath; the inner 
side of the club with some deep rufous colouring and this also occurring 
on the outer side near the tip. 

Length of forewing: 13:25-13:75 mm. 

3 Holotyne Nieuwveld Mtns. (at approximately 5,500 ft.), near Beau- 
fort West, Western Cape Province, 4.x.1954 (collected by the writer); one 
dG paratype with same data. The holotype has been presented to the 
British Museum (Natural History) (British Museum type number: ¢ 
H.T., B.M. Type Rhop. No. 18454). 
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In this insect the “solid” blue of the forewing tends to be more exten- 
sive, in its lower area, and its demarkation more clear-cut than in L. 
lusander, and it can be distinguished from this species by its generally 
heavier black margins. On the underside the much darker and better 
developed submarginal line in the forewing, the generally deeper and 
scmewhat more uniform ground colour of much of the hindwing, the 
clearness of the silvery markings and the conspicuous dark marking, in 
places, are other characteristic features of the present butterfly. 


In the locality concerned, this very beautiful little butterfly occurred 
more than 2,500 ft. above the highest point at which L. lysander was 
actually observed. 

A female specimen which was believed to be the female of this species 
was secured but it is considered advisable to wait until more females are 
obtained, before actually describing this sex. 

The butterfly was encountered in limited numbers on the occasion 
concerned, on a steep slope below a krantz, facing approximately N.E. It 
was very lively and evasive when flying in the hot sunshine, and alert 
even after settling on the low scrubby bushes or on the ground itself, and 
specimens were captured with difficulty. 


“Blencathra”’, Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Notes on the Microlepidoptera 
By H. C. HuGGIns, F.RES. 


Acleris lorquiniana Dup. I read with great interest that Mr. Wakely 
has discovered this moth at Gosport. My own experiences, which range 
over more than fifty years, have been confined to the fens and the broads. 

I first saw it at the end of June 1913 when B. A. Bower and I were 
collecting at Wicken. Though it was not common, a fair number came to 
our two sheets, which he let me have as he already had a good Series, and 
in return I gave him my Aristotelia morosa Muhl. Bower then told me 
that there are three forms of lorquiniana, which he compared to three 
forms of Chilodes maritima Tausch.: the plain one unmarked except for 
a few specks corresponding to the type maritima, one with a large black 
spot in the middle of the forewing, paralieling ab. bipunctata, and lastly 
one with a broad brown line from the apex to the base of the wing, sug- 
gesting ab. wismariensis. He told me that the only form he had ever seen 
in the first brood was the one with the black discal spot, and the plain 
and striped forms belonged to the second brood. In my experience this 
has also been the case. I have since seen the moth at light in July at 
Barton Broad in 1936 and 1937 and all were of the spotted aberration. The 
late W. G. Sheldon did not agree with this but I fancy most of his were 
bought specimens whose dates might not be completely reliable. 


Mr. Wakely has been both energetic and lucky in disturbing the moth 
by day; I have never seen it flying except to a light. 

In early August 1924 I gathered a bunch of Lythrum salicaria on the 
bank of a ditch on the Woodbastwick estate when I was staying at the 
Ferry Hotel at Horning. This was put in a bag and apparently not tied 
tightly enough, for a couple of days later four or five green tortricid 
larvae looking rather like small A. hastiana L. were found crawling round 
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the top of the wardrobe on which the bag was hanging. On opening the 
bag I saw a lot of larvae coming up, apparently looking for a place to 
puyate, so I put the others in and tied it up tightly for three weeks. After 
that I opened it and found a good number of pupae spun in the folds, and 
bred nearly fifty moths. All of these were of the plain form except four 
which were of that bearing the dark brown diagonal band. 


I was apparently lucky in getting such a number of larvae so easily; I 
gave the exact locality to J. C. F. Fryer (ater Sir John Fryer, K.B.E., 
F.R.S.) and the next year he collected much more of the food-plant than 
I did, and bred nothing. 


In 1947 early in August we went by car to Barton Staithe, and I thought 
it would be a good idea to try for the larva of lorquiniana as from 1936-37 
I had seen specimens, mostly very worn, in late July at light on the bank 
of the broad. I am not likely to forget this day, as whilst we were lunching 
and I was not paying enough attention to what I was doing, I was stung 
on the root of the tongue by a wasp. I am one of those lucky people whose 
skin does not swell to a sting, or I should not be alive to-day, as my son 
and Mr. Lewis Cox of the boat house telephoned every doctor in the dis- 
trict and all were out, so I was reduced to sucking a piece of washing 
soda. After this adventure we hired a boat and my son and his wife rowed 
my wife and myself up the Ant in the direction of Stalham. I reached 
over the side as we passed along near the bank and collected a bag of 
Lythrum, from which I subsequently reared about a score of lorquiniana, 
but all were of the plain form. I have given these details to show how in 
my experience the forms are divided. 


One word in Mr. Wakely’s account rather puzzled me (antea 100), he 
called the moth “brownish”. I have 27 specimens in my series and all are 
creamish-buff except one which I think is discoloured by re-setting (a 1913 
specimen) and this is hardly brown. Barrett’s diagnosis (X: 245) gives 
“straw colour” and in his longer description he says “yellow-drab or straw 
colour or pale wainscot-brown”. It would appear quite possible that Mr. 
Wakely has turned up a local race, especially as his locality is so far from 
the usual ones. 


Mr. Wakely also asks about authentic southern records of A. rufana 
Schiff. This moth was for many years found on Wimbledon Common 
(Barrett X: 236) where there would be no chance of finding lorquiniana. 
Barrett also gives a number of other southern localities. I have never 
found it myself, but have a New Forest specimen from the Farn collection, 
given me by Sheldon. This is of the rather rare type approaching 
lipsiana Schiff. in colour, with the forewings of a purplish-grey. 


My late friend L. T. Ford bred rufana from near Yarmouth, I.0.W., 
when breeding A. hastiana L. He did not get many, but I have little 
doubt some are in his collection at the British Museum. 


65 Eastwood Boulevard, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


Leucania LorReYI Dup.—I should like to record the capture of a male 
Leucania loreyi Dup. (cosmopolitan wainscot) at mercury vapour light at 
Gosport, Hants, on the night of 24th September 1965. The specimen is 
in very good condition with the exception of a small nick on one wing.— 
P. J. Rocers, “Three Ways”, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. 29.iii.1966. 
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France October 1965 


By H. W. MacKworRTH-PRAED 


On leaving for a belated holiday motoring in France from 4th to 16th 
October 1965 we did not expect to see many butterflies, and a brief note 
of the over thirty species encountered may be of interest in showing what 
was still about at that time of year, as well as, by omission, which of the 
common species were then over. The route followed was Dieppe-Chartres- 
Orleans-Limoges, thence south-east through part of the Massif Centrale 
along N120 and N9, to reach the sea at Agde in Hérault. We then went 
eastwards to Aix-en-Provence, from where we made daily excursions. 
The weather was fairly fine, but windy, not as good as the Indian summer 
in England during that fortnight, and only one day was hot. 


The autumnal colours of the beech and chestnut woods made memor- 
able the drive through Auvergne, and interest quickened with the gradual 
appearance of southern vegetation in the winding valleys, the occasional 
sight of larger hawks, and the increasing number of butterfly species at 
each halt. But out of the valleys the moors and garrigues were barren 
and windswept, and we reached the coast in drizzling weather to find the 
Mediterranean grey and uninviting, with dead fish added by a southerly 
gale to the litter of plastic debris on the beaches. 


A stop on the causeway behind the long sandy beach between Agde and 
Séte produced a quantity of brightly-coloured caterpillars feeding on the 
leaves of the sea-lily (Pancratium). The plants were widely scattered 
through the dunes, with usually only two or three leaves on each, and in 
each group of perhaps half a dozen caterpillars, one was noticeably larger 
than the others. Some were kept, and proved voracious feeders, each 
reducing a whole leaf daily to mangled remains, so much so that fresh 
supplies of the foodstuff had to be obtained—it was found in luxuriant, 
growth with no caterpillars near Hyéres. It therefore seems probable that 
only the largest caterpillar on each plant has opportunity to eat enough 
before the leaves are consumed, and the scattered distribution of the 
plants in the rough sand-dunes must afford its weaker brethren little 
chance of survival. The caterpillars kept grew prodigiously and pupated 
a week later—presumably they are Brythis pancratii. 


Egrets, marsh harriers, greenshank and distant flamingoes were visible 
from the dyke road in the Camargue, but a test aircraft had recently 
crashed in the reserve, and large numbers of soldiers were searching the 
area for wreckage. The best country for butterflies seemed to be the more 
sheltered valleys away from the coast, though the maquis flowers were 
over except for rosemary, a few cistus, and the mediterranean heather 
where it occurred. However there was plenty of insect life here still, and. 
on the fields of lavender, thyme. and occasional lucerne; and the red leaves 
of the vineyards, some with grapes still unpicked, added to the attractions 
of the autumn scene. A clear sky tempted us one day to drive to Mont 
Ventoux, an outlier of the Alps famous for its variety of ecological zones, 
and with a good road up one side to the summit and down the other. Few 
flowers were still out except some Gentiana ciliata, but the colouring of 
the beech woods contrasting with the various conifers made a fine sight, 
as did the remarkable summit area of rock fragments, almost as white as a 
snowfield in the sun, while the south wind, as it streamed over the crest, 
formed cloud to the north with an edge as clear cut as that of the ridge 
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from which it sprang. We encountered a tree frog at about 600 m. on the 
north slope, where it looked like moss on a roadside rock, otherwise we 
only saw them in the coastal belt. 

It was remarkable how few moths were seen, always excepting Plusia 
gamma. A search round the lights most evenings revealed no hawk moths 
at all, and very few others. Only two burnets were seen, one taken north 
of Aix was Zygaena trifoli: dumezi, another near Hyéres eluded me. Cork 
oaks yielded a few hook-tips (Drepana uncinula), otherwise only Lithina 
convergata and Onychora agaritheria were taken. Among other insects 
one Wartbiter (Decticus verrucivorus) were seen north of Aix, and the 
Praying Mantis (M. religiosa) was seen in its brown form on the chalk 
escarpment north of Dreux, about the latitude of Paris (and in green fairly 
commonly in Provence. Horseflies and mosquitoes were remarkably 
absent. 


Butterflies noted were :-— 


Pieris brassicae L. Large White. Common throughout, a large 
well-marked fresh brood on the S. coast. 

Pieris rapae L. Small White. Common throughout, fresh 
in Provence. 

Pieris napi L. Green-veined White, fresh in Provence. 

Gonepteryx rhamni L. Brimstone. Occasional throughout. 

Gonepteryx cleopatra L. A few seen in hills north of Aix en 
Provence. 

Colias hyale L. Pale Clouded Yellow. Frequent on chalk 


escarpment north of Dreux (Kure et Loire), 
and thereafter southwards. I don’t know 
what proportion were in fact australis. 

Colias croceus Fourc. Clouded Yellow. As for hyale. f. helice 
Hbn. outnumbered normal females. 
Apart from the Whites, the Clouded 
Yellows were the most frequently seen 
butterflies, being abundant in Provence, 
and often in very good condition, on 
lucerne and lavender fields. A “funnel” 
on the north side of Mont Ventoux at 
about 1100 m. brought up a continuous pro- 
cession of them. 

Erebia neoridas Bdv. A few rather worn specimens were flying 
on the S. side of Mont Ventoux in the 
upper pine helt at about 1700 m. 


Happarchia statilinus Hfn. Two worn specimens noted in maquis 
country near the Durance valley on 10th 
October. 

Hipparchia fidia L. One worn specimen taken in a rocky gorge 


north of the Durance valley on 10th 
October. I find it difficult to indentify from 
a car the many large insects that fly off 
rock faces, particularly as one is often 
negotiating a bend at the time. By the 
time one has found a possible stopping 
place, they have disappeared. We saw a 
lot of these, as usual, but I would not like 
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Pararge aegeria L. 


Dira megaera L. 
Dira maera L. 
Maniola jurtina L. 


Coenonympha pamphilus L. 


Apatura ilia Schiff. 


Limenitis anonyma Lewis. 


Vanessa atalanta L. 


Vanessa cardui L. 


Aglais urticae L. 


Nymphalis polychloros L. 


Polygonia c-album L. 
Melitaea athalia Rott. 
Heath Fritillary. 


Melitaea deione G-Hbn. 


to estimate the relative proportions of the 
satvrids and vanessids they might be. This 
was the only fidia identified. 

(Speckled Wood). Common throughout in 
suitable places. The pale form (aegerides) 
as far as the massif centrale, the dark 
(aegeria) being first noted at Entraygues 
(Aveyron) where it was sitting on fallen 
plane leaves in the market square, the 
colours matching perfectly. It was 
particularly common along the coastal 
roads, where a largish fresh brood, with 
colouring not as dark as further north, was 
flying with megaera of a similar shade. 
Wall. Common near the south coast. 
Only one seen, in Auvergne. 

Meadow Brown. Only seen on 12th Octo- 
ber on the Presqu’ile de Ghiens, south of 
Hyéres, very worn. 

Small Heath. A few flying on S. slope of 
Mont Ventoux at about 1700 m. on 138th 
October. 

One taken off a riverside mudbank on 6th 
October south of Entraygues (Aveyron)— 
and released as so worn. 

Two seen on 10th October north of Aix 
near the Durance valley. 

Red Admiral. Occasional in Auvergne, 
and frequent in Provence, especially near 
coast. 

Painted Lady. Only noted near the coast 
at Bandol on 12th October. 

Small Tortoiseshell. A few seen near 
Hyéres on the coast, otherwise only seen 
sunning themselves on the side of the 
buildings on the summit of Mont Ventoux 
(1912 m.) on 13th October, and flying into 
garages there. The top of this mountain is 
covered with rock fragments and is bare 
of vegetation for perhaps 4 mile in all 
directions except the north, where a few 
stunted firs reach the summit. 

Large Tortoiseshell. First definitely seen 
near Entraygues (Aveyron) where one 
settled on my wife’s yellow jersey. There- 
after seen frequently. 

Comma. One, Mont Ventoux 13th October. 
A few were flying in fair condition in the 
Auvergne on 6th October. 

Of three taken two were deione and one 


good condition near the Durance valley 
north of Aix on 10th October. 


| ron « A further deione was taken in 
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Issoria lathonia L. Queen of Spain Fritillary. Occasional, 
Auvergne and Provence. 

Thecla betulae L. Brown Hairstreak. One female, fresh, 
Auvergne 7th October. 

Lycaena phlaeas L. Small copper. Occasional throughout. 

Celastrina argiolus L. Holly Blue. Occasional in Auvergne and 
Provence, worn. 

Aricia agestis Schiff. Brown Argus. Occasional in Provence, 
fresh. 

Polyammatus icarus Rott. Common blue. Widespread, mostly worn. 

Lysandra coridon Poda. Chalkhill blue. Widesperad where suitable 
country, going over. 

Carcharodus alceae Esp. One on Presqu’ile de Ghiens, 12th October, 


fresh. The only skipper seen. 


William Vernon, Entomologist and Botanist 


By RONALD STERNE WILKINSON 


The early Cambridge naturalist, William Vernon, has been remembered 
by historians of entomology for two feats. He was the first to capture 
Pontia daplidice (The Bath White) in England, and the story is told that 
on one occasion he pursued a butterfly for nine miles before catching it. 
While conducting research for a study of his friend, James Petiver, I have 
endeavoured to collect enough information about Vernon from the manu- 
script sources of the period to present at least a brief sketch of his activi- 
ties. Vernon’s contemporaries testify that in fact he made a notable 
contribution to knowledge of the English Lepidoptera; in addition to 
daplidice, he was the first to record lucina and lathonia as English, and 
he shares the honour of edusa with John Ray!. 

Vernon, a Hertfordshire man, was born in either 1666 or 1667 and 
received his early education at the public school of Hertford. He was 
admitted pensioner at Peterhouse College, Cambridge, in April 1685; after 
taking his B.A. in 1688/9 he proceeded M.A. in 1692 and became a Fellow 
of the College in the same year?. While a student he seems to have 
developed an interest in the natural history of Cambridgeshire which 
resulted in extended study of Bryophyta and Lepidoptera. Vernon formed 
an early friendship with the great naturalist, John Ray, and visited him 
occasionally at Black Notley; the two corresponded frequently although 
their early letters have not survived. Writing in 1694 to the Oxford 
botanist, Edward Lhwyd, Ray commended Vernon’s efforts in collecting 
mosses; he had “been more industrious in searching out, & more successfull 
in finding the species of that Tribe” than any other in memory, and had 
sent Ray many plants previously unknown to him’. These gifts were 
acknowledged in the second edition of Ray’s Synopsis Stirpium Britannic- 
arum where Vernon was praised: ‘Rei Botanice, relique, que Historiz 
Naturalis peritissimus, inque stirpibus, presertim Anglicis, exquirendis, 
colendis, observandis industrius admodum & curiosus’’!. 

By 1695 Vernon had met the apothecary-naturalist, James Petiver, and 
was mentioned in the Musei Petiveriani Centuria Prima of that year as 
a collector of mosses “who hath been very curious in the discovery of 
this minute Tribe of Plants’>. Petiver was eager to encourage any young 
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investigator who might be able to add specimens to the Museum, and it 
may well have been through his introduction that Vernon became a 
member of the Temple Coffee-House Botany Club, an organization com- 
posed of several of the leading botanists and entomologists in England; 
Petiver, Hans Sloane, Adam Buddle, Nehemiah Grew and Martin Lister 
were a few of those who met on Friday evenings and made occasional 
collecting excursions into the country round London. 

Although Vernon’s attendance at Club functions was limited to his 
visits to London, his correspondence shows that his connection with the 
Temple Coffee-House group greatly sharpened his enthusiasm for natural 
history—and, through the efforts of certain members of the Club, Vernon 
was enabled to undertake a collecting venture to the American colony 
of Maryland. Late in November 1697, the American naturalist and 
diarist, William Byrd, suggested that the Royal Society find ‘“‘a Fitt person 
to be sent over to Virginia® in order to make observations and Discrip- 
tions of all ye Natural products of those parts’. Passage and £25 per 
annum would be provided by Francis Nicholson, governor of Maryland, 
who was anxious to promote study of the natural history of the New 
World’. Petiver and his fellow Club members had already procured the 
appointment of one of their friends to Nicholson’s project; the young 
Oxford matriculate, Hugh Jones, was at that time sending back collections 
of curiosities to enrich Petiver’s cabinet and provide topics of discussion 
at the Temple Coffee-House’. The prospect of further revelations and 
additions was not unattractive, and through the recommendation of Sloane 
and Petiver, Vernon was examined at several meetings of the Royal 
Society and found adequate for the appointment?. 


While preparing for his journey Vernon explained to Petiver that his 
aim “was to improve Natural Phylosophy particularly ye discovery of 
American Mosses & Butterflies”. Petiver claimed his ‘zeal was so great 
he has often over a Commemorating Glass wisht to arrive their before 
ye Moss-cropping Season’’?!®. 

After procuring a four years’ leave of absence from Peterhouse “to 
travell unto ye West-Indies’”!1, Vernon set sail for Maryland promising 
Petiver “as many Plants, Shells[,] Insects, Fossils[,] Serpents &c as will 
take up our Botanick Club & Royall Society a Twelve month ye looking 
over’!2. Petiver’s correspondence shows that Vernon arrived early in the 
spring of 1698 and became an unknowing pawn in the feud between the 
Temple Coffee-House group and John Woodward, author of the Essay 
toward a Natural History of the Earth (London, 1695). Through Wood- 
ward’s endeavours Vernon seems to have lost favour with Governor 
Nicholson, and in July 1698 Petiver reported to Ray that the Cambridge 
naturalist would “return for old England this winter, he not liking those 
parts so well as he expected”’!3. 

Despite Vernon’s bad luck in the political arena of late seventeenth- 
century natural history, he was able to collect widely during his short 
stay in Maryland. He wrote to Sloane in July 1698 that he had “met 
severall Curious parts of Naturall knowledge” which he would rather 
communicate “in ye Temple Coffe-House, yn in Scriptis’”. There was a 
collection of plants for Sloane, and upon return in October ample material 
would be supplied for the Friday evening discussions!4. Vernon brought 
‘near a thousand” insects from America, “very fine and beautifull’!>, and 
almost immediately laid plans for a further expedition to the Canaries. 

This latter venture was partially subsidized by the Royal Society, 
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which voted twenty pounds to Vernon in January 1698/9'&. In February 
he was at Margate, collecting local plants and awaiting passage; he 
reported to Sloane that although no vessel had been found, he had “all 
things ready to Sail” and was equipped with a baroscope!?. But Vernon 
never departed. The Sloane MSS. contain a series of letters written from 
Deal and Canterbury revealing that he remained, ostensibly unable to 
secure passage, until August when the expedition was abandoned. All 
the Society received for its investment was a quire or two of coastal 
plants and an account of an unusual beetle, which is of interest as Vernon 
used an early microscope in his observations!®’. The particulars of his 
failure have not emerged, although Vernon was ready to blame his enemies 
for sabotaging the venture. Although certain members of the Royal 
Society suggested action to retrieve the money, legal proceedings were not 
initiated and Vernon seems to have lost little face. Nevertheless Sloane 
wrote many years later that his “friends and self” had been “very much 
disappoined and losers” by the failure of the expedition to the Canaries!?. 


As most of Vernon’s interesting captures of Lepidoptera were not 
furnished with the quality of data required to-day, it is difficult to 
determine precisely when they were made. His greatest period of activity 
seems to have been from 1696 to about 1704; he presented John Ray a 
Cambridgeshire specimen of Parasemia plantaginis in 1696 which furnished 
a first record2°. Petiver recorded Nemeobius lucina (The Duke of 
Burgundy Fritillary) in 1699 as “Mr. Vernon’s small Fritillary,’ but his 
explanation indicates that this first published English capture was made 
in 1697 or earlier2!. Vernon’s specimen had been taken in Cambridgeshire, 
and later examples were captured near London. By 1704 lucina had been 
discovered in a number of localities, but Ray gave Vernon credit for the 
first capture??. 


We do not know when Vernon took the first English daplidice. In the 
series of native butterflies described by Petiver in Musei Petiveriani 
Centuria Quarta & Quinta (dated 31 August 1699) it is included as “Papilio 
Leucomelanus subtus viredescens marmoreus. The greenish marbled half- 
Mourner”. Petiver explained that the only one he had “seen in England, 
Mr. Will. Vernon caught in Cambridgeshire’’23. Although many of Petiver’s 
English butterflies still remain in the first of the two bound volumes of his 
Lepidoptera preserved in the British Museum of Natural History, there 
is no daplidice, and it is possible that the first specimen went not to Petiver 
but to Ray. In the Historia Insectorum Ray calls daplidice the “greenish 
marbled Half-mourner”, noting that “A D. Vernon habui, qui in agro 
Cantabrigiensi eam invenit’24. At any rate Petiver had seen a daplidice 
taken by Vernon before the last week of August 1699, and as Vernon 
could hardly have been “in agro Cantabrigiensi” from December 1697 to 
August 1699 it is likely that the capture was made in 1697 or earlier. 


Vernon took this rare insect again in 1702. A female was illustrated 
by Petiver on the first plate of Gazophylacii Nature & Artis Decas Prima; 
the author explained that “I know not of any that hath met with this in 
England, but Mr. Vernon about Cambridge, and there very rare’’?5. 
Luckily this specimen has been preserved and is now in the Hope 
Department of Entomology, Oxford?®. 


The Cambridge naturalist seems to have been responsible for another 
notable ‘first’, lathonia. Ray explained in the Historia that Argynnis 
lathonia (The Queen of Spain Fritillary) was first sent him from Riga, 
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but afterwards “a D. Vernon, D. Antrobus27 & aliis circa Cantabrigiam 
inventa est’28. We cannot say whether Ray or Vernon was the first to 
take Colias edusa (The Clouded Yellow); Ray’s words in the Historia are 
“In Essexia non procul a Bocking oppido in agro Lino fato invenimus, 
Eadem a D. Vernon in agro Cantabrigiensi capta, & ad nos delata est’’29. 

Apart from these notable achievements which indicate Vernon’s skill 
in observing and collecting, we know relatively little about the results 
of his long interest in the Lepidoptera. Petiver tells us that he collected 
with Vernon®°®, and at least one young naturalist—Robert Antrobus, who 
merits a study to himself—owed much to Vernon’s influence. The Peter- 
house scholar returned to his college after the abortive Canaries attempt, 
making regular trips into the country to collect specimens. Nothing has 
been found to date the incident which prompted the oft-repeated story 
that “Mr. Vernon followed a butter-fly nine miles before he could catch 
him”3!. There was a short journey abroad at the end of 170132 and 
occasionally a visit to London to attend meetings at the Temple Coffee- 
House. At one of these reunions in 1703 Vernon wrote Ray that he had 
“met with every body very diligent in carying on Naturall Philosophy” 
with the exception of Woodward who seems never to have been forgiven 
for his rdle in the Maryland affair33. 

Britten and Boulger state that Vernon became a F.R.S. in 1702, but 
a search through the Society archives indicates that the matter is not as 
simple as it seems. The Journal-Book states that on 6 May 1702 a Mr. 
Vernon was “proposed, ballated for and chosen’”?4, but nothing else remains 
and as Mr. Vernon did not sign the Obligation-Book we do not know his 
given name. Perhaps our Vernon was able to regain the confidence of 
the Society to the extent that he was elected a Fellow, but this is only 
conjecture. 

Vernon’s surviving letters are especially numerous from this period; 
in the first decade of the new century he corresponded regularly with 
Sloane, Petiver, Lhwyd, the Yorkshire naturalist Richard Richardson, and 
several others. Specimens were sent to all these friends, especially 
mosses and insects. A long series of letters to Petiver outlines Vernon’s 
attempts to secure subscriptions at Cambridge for the Centuriae and 
Gazophylacii35. He was apparently a vigorous salesman, and on one 
occasion suggested that Ray should take two or three copies of the latest 
number instead of one?®. There was a last visit to the ailing Ray in 
1704; Vernon found him “very old and infirm in body” although his mind 
was still “very vivid’?7. The precise date of Vernon’s death is unknown, 
and perhaps some Cambridgeshire investigator will have the leisure to 
trace his final days. Although William Vernon was hardly the most 
illustrious of the remarkable group of English entomologists flourishing 
at the close of the seventeenth century, he deserves more notice than he 
has received. 


NOTES 

1For Vernon’s botanical career see James Britten and George S. 
Boulger, A Biographical Index of Deceased British and Irish Botanists 
(London, 1931), 311, and Charles E. Raven, John Ray, Naturalist (Cam- 
bridge, 1942), passim. Some of his plant specimens still exist, as in the 
Sloane herbarium. The genus Vernonia was named after him; Philip 
Miller, The Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary (London, 1807), II, part 
2, article “Vernonia”. There are brief notices of him in J. Byrne Leicester 
Warren, The Flora of Cheshire (London, 1899), xc; Hermia Clokie, Account 
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of the Herbaria of the Department of Botany in the University of Oxford 
(Oxford, 1964); M. J. Van Steenis-Kruseman, Malaysian Plant Collectors 
and Collections (Djakarta, 1950), 541, and a host of other sources. Vernon 
collected botanical specimens with Richard Davies, also a Fellow of Peter- 
house Cellege, Cambridge; see Raven, op. cit., 257. 


2 John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part I, Vol. IV (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), 300. T. A. Walker, Admissions to Peterhouse (Cambridge, 
1912), 177, records that Vernon, ‘“Hertfordiensis, in Schola publica Hert- 
fordiensi educatus, annum autem aetatis suae 18 jam agens”, was examined 
by the proper authorities and after admission was the recipient of several 
scholarships. As a Fellow he demonstrated his ability in poetry; see the 
verses by him published in Threnodia Academiae Cantabrigiensis in 
immaturam obitum Gulielmi Ducis Glocestrensis (Cambridge, 1700). The 
pedigree of the Vernon family is recorded in Robert Clutterbuck, The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford (London, 1821), II, 199- 
201, and Henry Chauncy, The Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire 
(London, 1700), 272. 


3 Ray to Lhwyd, 16 August 1694, in Robert W. T. Gunther, ed., Further 
Correspondence of John Ray (London, 1928), 250. Ray describes one of 
Vernon’s visits in a letter of 15 August 1696 to Hans Sloane; Edwin 
Lankester, ed., The Correspondence of John Ray (London, 1848), 302. There 
are occasional references to Vernon in the Ray correspondence. 

4John Ray, Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum (London, 1696), xxxiv; 
see also Ray’s section on mosses. 


5 James Petiver, Musei Petiveriani Centuria Prima (London, 1695), 13. 
There is an account of Petiver in the DNB: see also Raymond Stearns’ 
survey of his rdle as patron of overseas collectors, ‘James Petiver, Pro- 
moter of Natural Science”, American Antiquarian Society Proceedings 
LXII (October, 1952), 243-365. 


6 Here used in its generic sense to include the Maryland settlement. 

7 Royal Society Journal-Book IX, 70. I am indebted to Mr. I. Kaye 
and his staff for assistance with the Society records. 

8 For Jones see Stearns, op. cit., 297ff. 

9 Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 4068, f. 16 is a certificate showing the results 
of the examination. 


10 Petiver to Adam Buddle, 21 April 1698, Sloane 3333, f. 125v. 

11 Walker, Admissions to Peterhouse, op. cit. 

12 Petiver to Hugh Jones, undated but after 6 October 1698, Sloane 3333, 
ff. 170v-171r. 

13Petiver to Ray, 16 July 1698, Sloane 3333, f. 149r. Woodward’s dislike 
of Sloane, Petiver, Lister and their friends is well documented in the 
Sloane MSS; see also Raven, op. cit., 449-51 and the account of Woodward 
in the DNB. 


14 Vernon to Sloane, 24 July 1698, Sloane 4037, f. 102 r-v. In his 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany (London, 1790), II, 57-8, Richard 
Pulteney states that Vernon went to America with Dr. David Krieg. Raven, 
op. cit., 257, repeats this error. The Petiver correspondence demonstrates 
that Krieg and Vernon travelled on different ships. Although they surely 
met in America and may have collected together, their itineraries were 
quite distinct. 

15 Vernon to Richard Richardson, 28 January 1701/2, in D. Turner, 
ed., Extracts from the Literary and Scientific Correspondence of Richard 
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Richardson (Yarmouth, 1835), 37. 

'6 Royal Society Council Minutes II, 140. 

17Vernon to Sloane, 15 February 1698/9, Sloane 4037, ff. 209-10. 

'8 Vernon to Sloane, 23 May 1699, Sloane 4037, f. 274r-v; 8 August 1699, 
Sloane 4037, ff. 313-14. 

19 Sloane to Richardson, 28 November 1721, in E. St. John Brooks, 
Sir Hans S‘oane (London, 1954), 182. 


20 John Ray, Historia Insectorum (London, 1710), 317, hereafter cited 
as Ray. The description was first recognized as plantaginis by A. Werne- 
burg, Beitrdge zur Schmetterlingskunde (Erfurt, 1864), I, 76. 

21 James Petiver, Musei Petiveriani Centuria Quarta & Quinta (London, 
[1699]), 35. 


22 Ray, 122. Petiver had figured lucina in Gazophylacii Nature & 
Artis Decas Secunda as Plate XVI, Fig. 10, stating that it “hath been 
caught about Cambridge” (p. 25) but Vernon’s name was not mentioned. 
In Papilionum Britannice [London, 1717] Vernon was given his due; lucina 
was described as “the least of a!l the Fritillaries yet known”’. 


23 Petiver, Musei Petiveriani Centuria Quarta & Quinta, op. cit., 33. 

24 Ray, 117. 

25 Petiver, Gazophylacii Nature & Artis Decas Prima (London, 1702), 
3, and Pilate I, Fig. 7. 


26 The insect was probably given to Petiver by Vernon. Its data label 
indicates that it was taken in May 1702; see E. B. Ford, Butterflies (London, 
1945), 9-10, and Plate I, Fig. 4. In his Papilionum Britannic Petiver 
figured 9 daplidice as “Vernouns greenish Half-Mourner”, adding that 
it had ‘also been found about Hampsted in July or August”. The ¢ had 
been taken by 1717, for Petiver figured it as a different species, “The slight 
greenish Half-Mourner”. By the time William Lewin figured it on Plate 
XXIX of his Insects of Great Britain (London, 1795), daplidice had 
acquired the name ‘Bath White’, as Lewin explains, “from a piece of needle 
work, executed at Bath, by a young lady, from a specimen of this insect, 
said to be taken near that place’ (p. 29). Lewin had examined the insects 
purchased at the Duchess of Portland’s sale; in her collection he found 
daplidice mixed with 2 cardamines and postulated that it had escaped 
detection for so many years through this confusion. Haworth knew of 
only one specimen of daplidice extant in 1803, that taken in Cambridge- 
shire in June 1802; Lepidoptera Britannica, I (London, 1803), xxvii. Later 
captures may be traced in C. W. Dale, The History of our British Butter- 
flies (London, [1889]), 19-21. 

27 Vernon’s protegé Robert Antrobus, also of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

28 Ray, 120. These captures of lathonia seem to have been the only 
English records for many decades. The history of lathonia in the eighteenth 
century is similar to that of daplidice; investigators began to doubt its 
existence in Britain. See Haworth and Dale, op. cit. Petiver mentions 
the early captures in Papilionum Britannice where lathonia is called the 
“Lesser Silver-spotted or Riga Fritillary.” 

29 Ray, 113. Most subsequent authors recognized edusa. 

30 Petiver, Gazophylacii Nature & Artis Decas Quarta [London, 1704], 
53. 

31 William Broome to Thomas Rawlins, 14 June 1735, in Letters written 
by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (London, 
1813), II, part I, 100-1. The poet Broome (1689-1745; see the DNB) was 
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at St. John’s, Cambridge, at the time of Vernon’s Peterhouse fellowship 
and was in a position to hear the ‘gossip’. Vernon’s pursuit of the insect 
is used by Broome as an example of supreme folly. 

32 Vernon to Richardson, 28 January 1701/2, in Richardson, Corres- 
pondence, op. cit., 37. 

33 Vernon to Richardson, 12 February 1702/3, in Richardson, Corres- 
pondence, op. cit., 73. 

34 Royal Society Journal-Book IX, 308. 

35These are in Sloane 4067, ff. 179 et seq. 

36 Vernon to Richardson, 12 February 1702/3, in Richardson, Corres- 
pondence, op. cit., 73. 

37 Vernon to Richardson, 20 January 1704, in ibid., 79-80. Ray died in 
the following year. 


An Entomologist at War 
By Major General G. C. Lipscomps, C.B., D.S.O. 


Entomological expeditions to the Continent and beyond are common- 
place nowadays and every year the Record contains accounts of collecting 
trips abroad conducted in safety and comfort. 

My first experience of the entomological possibilities of the Continent 
was somewhat different. It started when I landed on the beach at 
Arromanches in Normandy in mid-June 1944 and finished some eighteen 
months later when I left Germany. Throughout this time I commanded a 
battalion of my Regiment, the Somerset Light Infantry, and although in 
war, particularly at the sharp end, one can’t go looking for butterflies but 
must take them as they come, the opportunity for making interesting 
observations is always there even if the conditions are somewhat unusual. 

We landed as part of a ‘follow up’ Division, so that by the time we got 
ashore the fighting had moved some miles inland. As we marched off 
down a country lane, I was rather astonished to see farm workers 
unconcernedly going about their jobs in the fields and paying no sort of 
attention to the streams of vehicles and troops. I remember noticing that 
there had evidently been a big emergence of A. urticae Linn. as there were 
great numbers of the butterflies feeding in the clover fields near the 
roadside and I was fairly sure I caught a glimpse of a fine melanic variety. 
It was a most cheering and homely sight and my only regret was that I 
was not able to stop and examine them properly. Further on we passed 
a potato field that had recently been fought over. What was left of the 
potatoes was a mass of Colorado beetles, both larvae and adult insects. 
I had never seen this pest before and noticed that there were few leaves 
left on the potato haulms. 

Our first proper contact with the enemy was made when our Brigade 
was given the task of clearing the woods of Germans west of Caen and 
establishing ourselves on the Caen-Baron road. 

These woods are divided by the deep valley of the Odon and in those 
days contained many blackthorn thickets amongst the oak and other 
deciduous trees. At one stage, while we were being heavily shelled and 
mortared, I was cowering in my slit trench when a lovely fresh S. pruni 
Linn. came and shared it with me, sitting on the newly dug earth. Later 
that evening, when we had gained our objective, I went round visiting the 
various company positions. My route took me through several clearings 
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in the wood and I was most interested to see numbers of A. crataegi Linn. 
at rest on grass heads. The date was now 29th June and I have another 
very vivid recollection of this wood. Where we crossed the Odon there 
was a mill and the miller had in his garden several dozen rabbit hutches, 
housing black and white rabbits. The miller had gone but the wretched 
occupants of the hutches had been left behind without food or water. 
That same evening I had all the hutches opened and the occupants, some- 
what the worse for wear, made thir way down the valley, a crowd of 
small black and white figures hopping up and down as they vanished into 
the twilight. I have often wondered what is the colour pattern of the 
present rabbit population. 

July saw a period of hard and bitter fighting while the British Army 
occupied the bulk of the German forces, thereby allowing the Americans 
on our right to start their big flanking movement, which was eventually to 
take them to Paris. At one stage we were in a defensive position at 
Fontain Etoupefour, quickly christened ‘Four by Two’ by the troops, the 
name and size of the regulation piece of flannelette used for cleaning a 
rifle barrel. My Headquarters were dug in the grounds of the local 
Chateau and ciose by were the remains of a battery of beehives. 
Most of these had already been destroyed by shelling but a few with their 
occupants still remained. My Second in Command, who always had an 
eye for the main chance, determined to acquire a supply of honey and this 
was done with the aid of hand smoke grenades to keep the bees quiet and 
with the raiders’ heads protected by their camouflage face veils. The 
action was accomplished without a single casualty and a large quantity 
of excellent honeycomb provided for my Mess. After the War, I revisited 
the by now repaired Chateau and told the occupants the story of the 
honey. They were most amused. 

During the second week in August the Falaise pocket was being 
eliminated with very heavy loss of life and equipment for the Germans. 
For part of this time my Brigade was in reserve for the River Noireau 
crossing and my battalion was centered on the village of La Villette. The 
Noireau flows through rugged hilly country with many limestone out- 
crops. A good collecting area I should think under normal conditions but 
now it was an unpleasant spot where heavy fighting had only just finished 
and the smell of dead cattle and burning houses pervaded the whole area. 
However, for me it had its compensations because in a rough field close 
to my Headquarters I found a strong colony of C. semiargus Rott. They 
were flying in company with P. icarus Rott. but the very dark blue 
coloration of the males and drab appearance of the females made them 
easy to distinguish. I was glad they had survived the fighting, particu- 
larly as they were a butterfly I had not previously seen. 

On 25th August came the news that Paris had fallen to the Americans 
and that our Division was to force the crossing of the Seine at Vernon, 
some thirty miles west of the Capital. 

The Seine is a big river, about 200 yards wide where we were to cross, 
and both the road and railway bridges had been destroyed by the retreat- 
ing Germans or our own bombing. On the opposite bank the village of 
Vernonnet nestles at the foot of a 300 foot chalk escarpment with the 
Forét de Vernon in the background. Two roads traverse the area, to 
Gisors to the north and to Gasny to the east. My battalion’s objective, once 
over the river, was the high chalk downland to the west of the Gisors 
road. As this ground commanded all likely crossing places, it was held by 
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the Germans in some strength and through field-glasses one could see 
evidence of digging. 

There were many clumps of Hemp Agrimony growing near the river 
bank and during my reconnaissance for a suitable crossing place, I noticed 
that the flowers were being well patronised by C. quadripunctaria, the 
Jersey Tiger, now mostly worn. 


The crossing, which was done that same night, proved more difficult 
than we had anticipated but by dawn on the 26th we had got over the 
river, cleared Vernonnet and were established on our objective, the high 
chalk down. In the village we had overrun the German Headquarters 
and in the process liberated a large crate of several dozen champagne 
with ‘Reservé pour le Wehrmacht’ stamped all over it. It proved to be 
excellent wine. During the morning I found time to examine our down 
in some detail and was surprised and delighted to find that amongst the 
debris of war leit behind by the Germans L. coridon Poda, still very fresh, 
was flying in numbers. I am afraid I quickly iost interest in the vacated 
German position and concentrated on the Coridon, particularly as I found 
that a proportion of the females, possibly as high as 20%, were ab. 
syngrapha. I felt I had at last really captured something and celebrated 
it that night with the champagne so thoughtfully provided by the Ger- 
méns. 

Three years later in August 1947, when on a Staff College battlefield 
teur, I was again able to visit Vernon. This time I was better prepared 
and sent a number of live female ab. syngrapha back to the late S. G. 
Castle Russell, who was anxious to try breeding from them. Unfortunately, 
they were despatched in a heatwave and didn’t survive the journey, so 
the genetics of this remarkable colony have stili to be worked out. 


On the 27th my Division was ordered to enlarge the bridgehead to the 
limits of the forest. By now the Germans had had time to get their 
second wind and we had rather a sticky time fighting our way down forest 
rides with the thick undergrowth of bracken and hazel bushes limiting 
visibility to a few yards. By evening we had reached our objective, the 
village of Bois Jerome St. Ouen, and there to greet me, in the garden of 
the house I selected as my Headquarters, were several large P. machaon 
Linn. larvae, feeding on the carrots in the vegetahle patch. 


The following day we continued our advance to the village of Le 
Mesnil Milon and it was when we were here that we learned that the 
Division was temporarily to lose its transport, so that the trucks could 
give extra support to the Armoured thrust that was by now streaming 
across the Seine and was to beat ali records in its dash across Belgium. 


While in this truckless state I was able to find time to take stock ot 
our surroundings. Further colonies of L. coridon were discovered, one 
locally near the village and another large one at La Roche Guyon, where 
Field Marshal Rommel had had his Headquarters for the battle of Nor- 
mandy. Ab. syngrapha was present in both these colonies but not in the 
same frequency as at Vernonnet. The countryside round our village was 
delightful and it was a joy to find ourselves, for the first time, in an area 
comparatively untouched by the battle and with the Entente Cordiale 
between ourselves and the locals very much in evidence. There were 
many clover and lucerne fields in the district and not unnaturally all 
supported their quota of C. croceus Fourcory and C. hyale Linn., while a 
brown butterfly that seemed to be particularly attached to a certain farm 
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track was found to be A. lathonia Linn., another new insect for me. I 
made several expeditions to the Forét de Vernon, which now looked most 
attractive, but beyond finding on the outskirts the second brood of a 
fritillary, which looked like M. didyma Esp., I saw nothing of particular 
interest, probably because it was too late in the season. Hornets were 
common and on a hot sunny day could be seen in some numbers on the 
rough ground round the village hunting for insects on the bramble bushes 
and other undergrowth. 


Our rest came to an end with the return of our transport and we leit 
for the battles of Nijmegen and Arnhem on 14th September. It was now 
well into autumn and the entomological season was virtually over and so 
indeed was the campaign in N.W. Europe before butterflies appeareu 
again. 


The surrender of the German forces in the first week of May found 
my battalion north of Bremen, poised to advance on Bremerhaven. 
Heather, birch and fir trees were the dominant features of the countryside 
and I had already noticed several male E. versicolor, the Kentish Glory, as 
they darted about amongst the birch trees. 


With the War over, the pattern of our existence changed and we 
became involved in sorting out the mess that it had left behind. Towards 
the end of May the battalion was billited in Fallersleben, some twelve 
miles north of Brunswick. Our task here was to assist the Control Com- 
mission to sort out and send home the great number of Russian and 
Polish D.P.s that had been working in the Volkswagen factory in nearby 
Wolfsburg and elsewhere. Every day train loads of these unfortunate 
people were despatched to the frontier and each carriage was always 
decorated with branches in full leaf. Whether this was a national custom 
or an ingrained habit of camuflage I never discovered. 


Stretching westward to Gifhorn from the factory was a splendid oa.. 
forest with rough meadowland on its southern boundary facing Faller- 
sleben. It was a matter of a five minutes run in a jeep from my billet tu 
this collecting ground, which proved to be a gold mine for a butterfly 
starved entomologist. A. selene Schiff., EF. awrinia Rott., M. cinxia Linn., 
M. athalia Rott. were all flying together in the fields bordering the woo- 
and here for the first time I saw that lovely Copper, O. hippothae L. C. 
palaemon Pall. was common on the edge of the wood and so too was A 
crataegi Linn. It was a wonderful piace and one evening when I was 
walking down a ride on the look out for roe deer, an old badger came 
snuffling towards me and almost fell over my feet before he realised I was 
there. 


Later that summer we moved to Celle, where amongst other duties we 
had the unpleasant task of being responsible for the security of the male 
and female German Guards from Belsen. I have one vivid recollection 
of our time at Celle and it is of a ride in a wood near the village of 
Lachendorf that was flanked with clumps of Hemp Agrimony. One day, 
as I walked down it, I found the flowers covered with several dozen N. 
antiopa Linn., all as fresh as paint and obviously the result of a big local 
emergence. They were a remakable sight, particularly as in the years 
I subsequently spent in Germany I can only recall seeing three other 
specimens and these all after hibernation. 
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The Sciomyzidae (Diptera) in Britain 


A Check List, notice of keys to the family and of recent studies on 
the early stages of these killers of slugs and snails. 


By L. PARMENTER 


THe Keys. In December, 1901, G. H. Verrall published the second 
edition of the List of British Diptera. His family of Sciomyzidae included 
the genera Actora, Oedoparea, Dryomyza, Neuroctena and Neottiophilum, 
now placed in other families. The remaining genera were Lucina, 
Sciomyza, Phaeomyia, Pelidoptera, Tetanocera, Limnia, Elgiva and Sepedon 
with 49 species between them. In 1906, there appeared the Rev. W. J. 
Wingate’s keys to the British Diptera in his “Preliminary List of Durham 
Diptera”, based on Schiner’s Fauna Austriaca. This became the only work 
in English dealing with the species known in this country, and has not 
been superseded. The admirable Flies of the British Isles of C. N. Colyer 
and C. O. Hammond of 1951 could only spare space for selected species in 
the many genera. Wingate provided keys to the species of Sciomyzidae 
listed by Verrall except Sciomyza virgata Hal., and S. pallidicarpa Rond. 

Wingate paid no regard to Hendel’s revision of the Palaearctic 
Sciomyzidae of 1902/4 which however was followed by Séguy in his 
massive Vol. 28 of the Faune de France series, Dipteres Brachycéres, which 
had keys with line and photo ilustrations applicable to most of the British 
species and thus became so useful to British dipterists. The family was 
monographed in 1939 by P. Sack in E. Lindner’s Die Fliegen der 
Palaearktischen Region but this was not available in this country during 
the 1939-45 war. In December, 1945, the Check List of British Insects of 
G. S. Kloet and W. D. Hincks listed 54 species of Sciomyzidae in 29 
genera. Additions have been announced since then. In 1956, Sciomyza 
annulipes Zett. by K. G. V. Smith in Ent. mon. Mag.; in 1960, Tentanocera 
arrogans Mg. and T. elegans Coll. by J. E. Collin in the Entomologist; and 
Dichaetophora gracilis Lw. by G. C. Steyskal in Entomologist in 1963. 
Although the British species of the genus Tetanocera were revised by Mr. 
J. E. Collin in 1960 no English work covered the whole family. 

On the continent Dr. J. Verbeke of Brussels has been revising the 
Palaearctic species and has made studies of the original types. He is now 
engaged on revising the genus Pherbellia, i.e. the genus Sciomyza of the 
British List. However, to our aid have come Dr. L. V. Knutson of Cornell 
University and L. Lyneborg of the Copenhagen Museum with ‘Danish 
Acalyptrate Flies 3. Sciomyzidae”, published in 1965 in Entomologiske 
Meddelelser, 34: 61-101. It gives, in English, descriptive keys, distribu- 
tional and seasonal data, and line and photo illustrations for the 66 
species recorded as occurring in Denmark. There are biological notes on 
the species of which 53 have had their life histories completely or partly 
discovered. It claims to include all the genera and species known from 
the British Isles and Ireland in the keys. 

The average collector is usually lacking in ready access to the scattered 
literature and to types or reliably indentified specimens so that mono- 
graphs such as this with good illustrations and descriptions are much 
appreciated. There are some changes of generic names and groupings. 

Tetanocera marginella Rob.-Desy. was included by Mr. J. E. Collin in 
his 1960 paper. This is omitted from the Danish paper but must be 
retained in the British List and Mr. Collin’s key consulted. 
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Two species of Sciomyza of Kloet and Hinks’ Check List, S. sordida 
Hendel and S. virgata Haliday (in Curtis), are omitted. The first, Dr. 
Knutson tells me (in litt.), because he found no specimen in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.) collection when he was studying in London. As to 
S. virgata, he informs me that he regards this as a junior synonym of 
Pherbellia pallidiventris Fallén. Knutson has followed Article 32 of the 
1961 International Code in accepting Dichetophora rather than the gram- 
matically correct Dichaetophora used by Steyskal. When Steyskal recorded 
the second species of this genus in Britain, I wrote to Mr. Collin and his 
reply was as follows :— 


“T am not surprised that you have been puzzled over this question of 
Dichaeiophora obliterata. The generic name was originally spelt 
Dichetophora, but to be grammatically correct it was altered to 
Dichaetophora. 

“The late Dr. F. W. Edwards and myself long ago recognised that we 
appeared to have two apparently different species under the name of 
obliterata, but the difficuity was to decide to which the name of obliterata 
should be correctly applied. 

“Loew considered that all European specimens were obliterata, and 
gracilis a species found in the Island of Rhodes in Asia Minor only. This 
was quite obviously incorrect. 

“Fabricius credited the discovery of obliterata to Meigen who had taken 
it in “Germany” (probably Western Germany), the type therefore must 
surely be sought in Meigen’s collection. At least the species to be known 
as obliterata must be known to occur in that part of Europe, and all the 
available evidence points to the fact that the species to which Loew gave 
the name of obliterata has not been recorded from that part of Central 
Europe. 

“Loew was very precise in the difference between the two species in 
the shape of the antennae. His obliterata had the second joint ‘erheblich 
kurzer als der 3te’ and the third joint ‘sehr lang und schmal, spitz’, while 
in gracilis the second joint was ‘fast so lang wie der 3te’ and the third 
joint ‘schmal und ziemlich spitz, doch entschieden breiter und stumpfer 
als bei... . obliterata’. 

“Séguy who had access to Meigen’s collection gave a profile of the 
head of obliterata which obviously has the antennae of Loew’s gracilis, and 
Pandellé in a very detailed description of his obliterata obviously described 
its antennae as being that of gracilis, while all my mid-European specimens 
(three from Kowarz’s collection, and eight from Bigot’s collection) are 
all gracilis. 

“Even Zetterstedt’s obliterata with its ‘antennarum articulum ultimum 
2: do fere paullo longiorem’ must surely be gracilis. Obviously the most 
widely distributed species throughout Europe is gracilis, while Loew’s 
obliterata is only known with certainty from England, and (apparently) 
East Prussia. 

“Both the species have been taken by me in several different separate 
localities near Newmarket. 

“It is worth remembering that in such cases, one so-called species may 
only be a mutant form of the other’’. 


Since then Dr. Verbeke has dealt with the two species in 1964 in his 
“Contribution a l’étude des diptéres malacophages, II.”, 1964, Bull. Inst. 
roy. Sc. nat. Belgique, 40 (8): 1-27. It is now noted that the Danish paper 
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follows Verbeke in regarding our two species as obliterata Fab. =gracilis 
Loew and finlandica Verbeke =obliterata Fab. sensu Sack. A revised 
British Check List based on Knutson and Lyneborg is given below. It 
includes Pherbellia lichtwardti Hend. a species not yet recorded from 
Denmark but Mr. K. G. V. Smith tells me that a specimen taken by him 
at Killoughter, Co. Wicklow, on 15th August 1951, stands under that name 
in the British Museum collection (originally recorded as Sciomyza virgata 
Hal., 1952, Ent. mon. Mag., 88: 105). 


EARLY STAGES. When Colyer and Hammond discussed the habits of the 
larvae of the family, little was known of their habit of attacking slugs 
and snails. The 1953 paper by C. O. Berg, “Sciomyzid larvae (Diptera) 
that feed on snails’, in J. Parasit., 39: 630-636, has since been followed by 
papers by Dr. B. A. Foote in 1959 and annually since by Foote, C. O. Berg, 
L. V. Knutson, S. E. Neff and J. W. Stephenson in various joint combina- 
tions dealing with the habits of the family in Europe and America (many 
species are Holarctic). The life histories of 53 of the species recorded from 
Denmark or presumed to occur there, have been worked out. The species 
develop from hatching to pupation on gastropod molluscs. Knutson and 
Lyneborg give a summary of the habits which range from the parasitoids 
to the purely predatory species. Some are confined to one species of mollusc 
but others are more catholic in their tastes. In 1961, J. W. Stephenson 
published “A culture method for slugs” in Proc. Malacological Society. 
This illustrated paper must help those wishing to study the early stages. 
He has followed it in 1965 with his paper, jointly with C. O. Berg and 
L. V. Knutson, on the “Biology of a slug-eating fly, Tetanocera elata 
(Diptera: Sciomyzidae)” in the same journal, illustrated with photographs 
of the larva. The larvae feed on the mucus in the first instar and during 
the second instar commence their habit of living as a predator until 
pupation, killing up to 9 slugs of 8 species during a complete life cycle 
of 61-90 days. In 1963, L. V. Knutson and C. O. Berg’s paper in Proc. 
R. ent. Soc. Lond. (a), 38: 45-58, “Biology and immature stages of a snail 
killing fly Hydromya dorsalis (Fabricius) (Diptera: Sciomyzidae)” included 
line drawings of egg, larva and pupa and photographs of male genitalia 
of this species which feeds on eggs and adults of snails found in shallow 
flowing water. 


I am indebted to Dr. B. A. Foote of Kent State University, U.S.A.; L. 
V. Knutson of Cornell University, U.S.A.; L. Lyneborg of the Zoological 
Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark; J. Verbeke of the Institute Royal des 
Sciences Naturelles de Belgique, Brussels, and J. W. Stephenson of 
Rothamsted for copies of their papers on the Sciomyzidae. 


A CuHECcK LIST OF THE BRITISH SPECIES OF SCIOMYZIDAE. 
Adapted from Knutson and Lyneborg, 1965. 


SALTICELLINAE fuscipennis Mg. 1830 
SALTICELLA Rob.-Desv. 1830 SCIOMYZINAE 
fasciata Mg. 1830 SCIOMYZINI 
maculipes Rond. 1868 COLOBAEA Zett. 1838 
PHAEOMYINAE CETENULUS Rond. 1856 
PELIDNOPTERA Rond. 1856 bifasciella Fln. 1820 
PHAEOMYIA Schin. 1862 distincta Mg. 1830 


nigripennis Fab. 1794 pectoralis Zett. 1846 
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PHERBELLIA Rov.-Desv. 1830 


DITAENIA Hend. 1902 
DITAENIELLA Sack 1939 
OXYTAENIA Sack 1939 
grisescens Mg. 1830 
schoenherri Fln. 1826 
cinerella Fln. 1820 
brunnipes Mg. 1838 
lichtwardti Hend. 1902 
albocostata Fln. 1820. 
griseola Fln. 1820 
dorsata Zett. 1846 
nana Fln. 1820 
annulipes Zett. 1846 
dubia Fin. 1820 
ventralis Fln. 1820 
obtusa 1820 
pallidiventris Fln. 1820 
virgata Hal. in Curtis 1839 
scutellaris von Ros. 1840 
PTEROMICRA Lioy 1864 
DICHROCHIRA Hend. 1902 
glabricula Fln. 1820 
leucopeza Mg. 1838 
nigrimana Mg. 1830 
SCIOMYZA FIn. 1820 
BISCHOFFIA Hend. 1902 
simplex Fln. 1820 
TETANURA FIn. 1820 
pallidiventris Fln. 1820 
TETANOCERINI 
ANTICHAETA Hal. 1838 
analis Mg. 1830 
COREMACERA Rond. 1856 
STATINIA Mg. 1800 
marginata Fab. 1781 
DICHETOPHORA Rond. 1868 
obliterata Fab. 1805 
gracilis Lw. 1845 
finlandica Verbeke 1964 


obliterata Sack 1939 nec Fab. 


DICTYA Meg. 1803 
umbrarum L. 1761 
ECTINOCERA Zett. 1846 
borealis Zett. 1836 
ELGIVA Mg. 1838 
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HEDRONEURA Hend. 1902 
cucularia L. 1767 
rufa Panz. 1798 
sundewalli Fries 1823 
EUTHYCERA Latr. 1829 
chaerophylli Fab. 1798 
fumigata Scop. 1763 
HEMITELOPTERYX Cresson 1920 
brevipennis Zett. 1846 
HYDROMYA Rob.-Desv. 1830 
dorsalis Fab. 1798 
KNUTSONIA Verbeke 1964 
ELGIVA auct. nec Rond. 1856 
albiseta Scop. 1763 
lineata Fl1n. 1820 
LIMNIA Rob.-Desv. 1830 
unguicornis Scop. 1763 
PHERBINA Rob.-Desv. 1830 
coryleti Scop. 1763 
reticulata Fab. 1781 
PSACADINA Enderlein 1939 
punctata Fab. 1794 
communis Rob.-Desv. 1830 
RENOCERA Hend. 1900 
pallida FIn. 1820 
fuscinervis Zett. 1846 
strobli Hend. 1900 
striata Mg. 1830 
SEPEDON Latr. 1804 
sphegea Fab. 1775 
spinipes Scop. 1763 
TETANOCERA Dumeril 1800 
robusta Lw. 1847 
arrogans Mg. 1830 
unicolor Lw. 1847 
hyalipennis von Ros. 1840 
laevifrons Lw. 1847 
silvatica Mg. 1830 
ferruginea Fln. 1820 
elata Fab. 1781 
marginella Rob.-Desv. 1830 
phyllophora Melander 1920 
nigricosta Séguy 1936 
elegans Collin 1960 
TRYPETOPTERA Hend. 1900 
punctulata Scop. 1763 


Synonyms are inset. 


Amendments to the List of British Diptera 


By L. PARMENTER 


ANTHOMYIIDAE. The sub-families of Anthomyiinae and Fucellinae of 
Kloet and Hinck’s Check List, 1945, are now regarded by Prof. W. Hennig 
as a separate family from the Muscidae. 


Fucellia tergina Zetterstedt, 1845, in place of intermedia Lundbeck, 
1900.—Dr. L. Lyneborg in his 1965 paper “The Fucellia maritima group 
in North Europe, with descriptions of a new species (Dipt., Anthomyiidae)” 
in Entomologiske Meddelelser 34 : 19-29 describes a new species baltica 
from Germany with figures of the genitalia and hind femora of this new 
species and of F, maritima Hal. and F. tergina Zett. (lectotype to inter- 
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media Lundb.). He states that Prof. W. Hennig had informed him that 
“there are several older synonyms to intermedia Lund. One of these is 
tergina Zett. under which name the species will be treated in “Lindner’’.” 

MuscipaeE. Limnophora olympiae Lyneborg, 1965, in place of Limno- 
phora exsurda Pandellé, 18$9. Dr. L. Lyneborg published in 1965 two 
papers—“On Muscidae and Anthomyiidae (Diptera) from Iceland. With 
descriptions of two new species” in Opuscula Entomologica 30 : 211-226 
and “Muscidae (Diptera) from Greece, collected by E. Janssens and R. 
Tollet, with descriptions of four new species” in Bulletin Inst. roy. des 
Sciences Nat. de Belgique 41 No. 23 : 1-14” giving figures of the genitalia 
of several Limnophora including species on the British List. He figures 
Limnophora setinerva Schnabl & Dziedzicki but states that Prof. W. 
Hennig in his Muscidae in Lindner Die Fliegen der Palaearktischen 
Region has included incorrectly L. exsurda Pandellé as described by Mr. 
J. E. Collin, 1921 in Ent. mon. Mag. 57 : 245-6. He agrees with Hennig 
that exsurda Pand. is a species dubia but different to that described by 
Collin. Dr. Lyneborg has re-named Collin’s species as olympiae describing 
paratypes from Llangammarch, Brecon; Traethllywn Bay, Pems.; Strad- 
bally, Ireland and The Lizard, Cornwall and figured the genitalia. 

HIPPOBOSCIDAE. Ornithomya not Ornithomyia. In 1963, Mr. D. S. Hill 
in Trans. R. ent. Soc. Lond. 115 : 391 amended his spelling of Ornithomyia 
used in his earlier, 1962, “Revision of the British species of Ornithomyiu 
Latreille (Diptera: Hippoboscidae) to Ornithomya. This agrees with Kloet 
& Hinck’s Check List of British Insects, 1945 and as he states follows T. S. 
Maa, 1962, “Notes on the Hippoboscidae (Diptera) Pacific Insects 4: 
583-614. 

Ornithomya chloropus Bergroth, 1901, in place of O. lagopodis Shar p, 
1907. Drs. W. Hackman of Helsinki and L. Lyneborg of Copenhagen in 
their joint paper with Mr. D. S. Hill “The genus Ornithomya (Diptera: 
Hippoboscidae) in Fennoscandia, Denmark and Iceland,” 1964, Notulae 
Entomologicae 44 : 33-52, reinstate O. chloropus regarding O. lagopodis 
as a junior synonym and do not regard it as conspecific with O. fringillina. 

O. biloba Dufour, 1827. Although Mr. Hill in his above-mentioned 1962 
paper stated that this species “common on the Continent on hirundines, 
is an occasional visitor’ he did not include it in his key to the British 
species nor mentions details of its occurence in Britain, in his key to the 
British species. J. Bequaert and M. Leclerg, 1947, Bull. et Ann. Soc. Ent. 
de Belgique 83:81 record it as parasitic in Belgium on the Swallow, 
Hirundo rustica L., House Martin, Chelidon urbica L. and one specimen 
on an Eagle-Owl, Strix bubo L. and Hill et al. record it from a Sparrow- 
hawk, Accipiter nisus L. 

It is said to be easily distinguished from other Ornithomya species by 
the eyes which are small and shorter than the greatest width of the inter- 
ocular face. Also there are no dark markings under the head or on the 
sternum whereas chloropus has long dark brown triangular marks under 
the head extending up to the jugular bristle and usually, but not always, 
dark brown patches on the sternum. 


Key to British Drosophilidae amended. 

With reference to our notice of Mr. E. C. M. d’A Fonseca’s key (antea 
53-54), the Society for British Entomology has now printed and circulated 
a fresh page amending couplet 49 of the key so that Stegana furta L. 
(=Prostegana curvipennis Fall.) can be distinguished from Stegana 
coleoptrata Scop.—L.P. 
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The Larva of Triaenodes reuteri McLachlan 
(Trichoptera, Leptoceridae) 


By ALLAN BRINDLE 


Of the four species of the genus Triaenodes McLachlan now recorded 
as British, the larvae of two, bicolor (Curtis), and conspersa (Rambur), 
are known, and are included in the keys to the larvae of Trichoptera in 
Lestage (1921). More recently Hickin (1942, 1954) has re-described and 
figured both these larvae from British material, and has indicated some 
distinguishing features between them. 

Of the other two species, simulans Tjeder, is known only from Aber- 
foyle, Perthshire, where it was taken along the river Laggan in 1906, by 
Morton, who first recorded it as T. reuteri (Morton, 1906) but later 
corrected it to T. simulans (Morton, 1931). The larva of this species is 
unknown. 

Larvae and adults of the fourth species, reuteri, McLachlan, were 
found in large numbers at Spurn, East Yorkshire (v.c. 61), in July 1963, 
and this appears to be the first British record. Pelham-Clinton (1966) 
gives details of this record. 

The larva of T. reuteri has not been described, and the purpose of the 
present paper is to describe and figure the larva, and to. give a key for 
the separation of the three species of Triaenodes known in the larval stage. 


The occurrence of reuteri at Spurn was surprising on two counts— 
firstly the county of Yorkshire has been well worked for many years by 
entomologists interested in this order, and secondly that the area of Spurn 
was the subject of an entomological survey during the years 1947-50, the 
results of which were published in the Naturalist (1951-4) and subsequently 
issued as a separate publication. 

It is certain however that reuteri was not in the area during the 
survey, since the actual habitat, one of a series of drainage channels, 
only dates from 1954. During the Spurn survey the drainage channels in 
the area were thoroughly investigated and proved to be of great faunistic 
interest. One of these drainage channels, Walker Butts Bank Dyke, fol- 
lowed the coast line of the Spurn peninsula facing the Humber estuary, 
and ran in a NW-SE direction for about a mile, some yards inland from 
the actual beach. The south-eastern half extended from the hamlet of 
Kilnsey to the present Spurn Nature Reserve. 


The dyke was obliterated by the sea during the East Coast floods of 
January 1953, and a new dyke was excavated the following year. Pro- 
fessor P. M. Butler, of the Royal Holloway College, London, who followed 
the re-colonisation of the fresh-water habitats following the floods, has 
given the following details. In 1954 there were no insects present in the 
newly completed dyke, nor were any found in 1956, though some of the 
original species of molluscs were found. In 1963 the salinity of the 
south-eastern section was found to vary from 15% sea-water at the 
south-eastern end, to 27% sea-water at the north-western end. T. reuteri 
was only found at the south-eastern end, and no other caddis was found. 

It would appear, therefore, that reuteri is the first caddis to colonise 
the habitat, and lack of competition has resulted in its present abundance. 
This is of interest since the halophile caddis, Limnephilus affinis Curtis, 
is not uncommon in the area, and one would have expected this caddis 
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Triaenodes reuteri: fig. 1, larva in case; fig. 2, head of larva, dorsal; 

fig. 5, head of larva ventral, showing apotome. T. bicolor: fig. 3, head 

of larva, dorsal. T. conspersa: fig. 4, head of larva, ventral, showing 
apotome (after Hickin, 1954). 
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to be present. The origin of the reuteri is obscure: it is not a strong 
flyer, and is most unlikely to have travelled any long distance without 
artificial aid, and so far the origin of the colonisation has not been found. 


The genus Triaenodes appears to inhabit both static and lotic water. 
T. bicolor seems to be restricted to static water, and occurs in ponds and 
lakes rich in vegetation. T. conspersa is found in rivers, the larvae 
possibly living where the current is slower, and the larvae of T. simulans 
are likely to be found in similar habitats judging from the record at 
Aberfoyle. T. rewteri is characteristic of partially saline habitats, i.e. salt 
marshes, ete., according to reports from the continent (Pelham-Clinton, 
1966). 

The larvae of the Leptoceridae are distinguished by their slender 
bodies, by the comparatively long antennae, and by their elongated 
posterior legs, the coxae of which are directed forwards (fig. 1). In con- 
sequence of their slender build their cases tend to be narrower than in 
most caddis cases. The larvae of the genus Triaenodes are very dis- 
tinctive in constructing their cases from pieces of vegetable material cut 
into uniform lengths and arranged spirally around the cases (fig. 1), in 
this respect resembling those of the Phryganeidae. From small larvae 
of the latter family those of Triaenodes are distinguished by the characters 
given above, and by their ability to swim through the water bearing their 
cases. The tibiae and tarsi of the posterior legs are fringed with long 
fine hairs and their cases are comparatively light. This ability to swim 
with the cases is shared by other Leptocerid larvae, such as Leptocerus 
tinaeformis Curtis. 

The larvae of reuteri resembles that of conspersa in general colouration, 
but the ventral apotome (Hinton, 1963) (= “gula” of Hickin) is short and 
wide like that of bicolor. 


The head of the larva of reuteri (fig. 2) is yellowish or pale brown, 
marked with dark spots, without the darker longitudinal bands found in 
bicolor (fig. 3), and so resembling that of conspersa. The dark spots in the 
latter larva, however, are less extensive and more restricted to the 
posterior part of the head, from the figure given in Hickin (1954); the 
anterior spots being well removed from the eyes. The fronto-clypeus of 
reuteri has five dark spots, one medially placed, whilst that of conspersa 
has two spots. 

The pronotum of reuteri larvae is lightly sclerotised, pale brown or 
yellowish with a dark posterior border, and with two short longitudinal 
dark marks on the disc. A few dark spots occur towards the posterior 
border. The mesonotum is similar to the pronotum but less sclerotised, 
and the pigment is correspondingly lighter. The metanotum is mem- 
braneous. 


The legs are pale yellow and greatly unequal, the ratio of the lengths, 
including the claw, but excluding the coxae, of the first, second, and 
third pairs, being approximately 1:1:5:3. The ratio of the claws is less, 
and the greatest differences lie between the tarsi and tibiae, whose ratio 
is about 1:2:4. The tarsi, tibiae, and femur of the third pair are each 
about twice the length of those of the second pair. The tibiae and femora 
of the third pair of legs are apparently composed of two segments, a 
transverse ridge being present about the mid-point, the basal half being 
slightly the longer. This division is well marked on the femora, but less 
prominent on the tibiae. Such a division is known in other Leptocerid 
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larvae, most apparently having the femur divided, whilst Mystacides and 
other genera also possess this division on the tibiae. 


The case of reuteri (fig. 1) is constructed from vegetable material, and 
spirally made. All the cases examined are truncate posteriorly, unlike 
those of bicolor which are generally more tapered and pointed posteriorly. 
Presumably these truncate cases are due to the removal of the earlier 
constructed parts of the case since they are shorter in comparison to the 
lengths of the larvae. The lengths of fully grown larvae of both bicolor 
and reuteri is about 12 mm., which is about that of conspersa. The lengths 
of the cases vary, though their diameter is fairly constant. Conspersa 
cases measure 17 mm. (Hickin, 1954); those of reuteri are from 20-24 mm.; 
whilst bicolor cases range from 26-30 mm., and even (Hickin, 1942) may 
be 35 mm. in length. 


Key Tro LARVAE 


1. Head broader, and with longitudinal dark bands on the dorsal surface 
of the genae and on the fronto-clypeus (fig. 3); ventral apotome short 
and broad (as fig. 5); cases longer and more tapering; in fresh water 
habitats, in ponds and lakes rich in aquatic vegetation ............ 

bicolor Curtis 

— Head narrower and more elongate, without any longitudinal dark 
bands (fig. 2); cases shorter, more parallel-sided and truncate 
posteriorly (fig. 1); in lotic water or in saline habitats ............ 2 

2. Ventral apotome short and broad (fig. 5); head more heavily marked 
with dark spots, five being on the fronto-clypeus (fig. 2); characteristic 
Giasalinewhabp tats, ly pede ee we ey sk enya reutert McLachlan 

— Ventral apotome long and narrowed posteriorly (fig. 4); head less 
heavily marked with spots, only two dark spots on fronto-clypeus 
Grice ksineell954) Sime RIVES! 57) cet ay aide) silo ess is oe conspersa Rambur 
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Harpryia BIcUSPIS BORKH. IN SouTH DEvon.—I found an empty cocoon 
of an H. bicuspis (alder kitten) on birch in Ashclyst, South Devon, on 
10th April last. From the state of the pupa skin I would say that the moth 
had emerged last year. Have there been previous records from this area?— 
E. RamMsbEN, 4 Temple Road, Bishopthorpe, York. 15.iv.1966. 


DASYPOLIA TEMPLI THBG. IN NORTH YORKSHIRE.—On the 18th October 
I found six (five males and one female) D. templi (brindled ochre) around 
the electric light outside the Lion Inn on Farndale Moor. This is on the 
Cleveland Hills above Hutton-le-Hole and some 1300 feet above sea level. 
I have never before seen more than single specimens of this moth. There 
were no other species at the light.—E. Ramspren, 4 Temple Road, Bishop- 
thorpe, Yorkshire. 15.iv.1966. 
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Laspeyresia pactolana Zell. (Lep. Olethreutinae) a 
Species New to the British Isles 


By E. A. SADLER 


On the evening of 12th June 1965, a fresh male Laspeyresia pactolana 
Zell. came to my mercury vapour light in Alice Holt Forest, Hampshire. 

I am informed that pactolana has been erroneously used as a synonym 
of L. cognatana Barr. by several authors in the past, whereas the former 
is a well-known species on the continent, where the larva is said to feed 
in the bark of Pinus abies. Lhomme, Cat. des Lepidopteres de France et 
de Belgique (No. 2741) states “Chenille sur Abies excelsa D.-C.—Dans les 
fibres du trone, de preférence a la naissance d’une branche, ow elle se 
signale par ses excréments.—VIII-IV (Kennel). La var. grunertiana Rtsb. 
vit sur le Larix (Schultze, Iris, 1911, p. 82)”. 


I understand from Mr. J. D. Bradley, who kindly determined this 
specimen that previous supposed pactolana taken in this country had 
always proved to be cognatana Barr. my specimen being the only authentic 
British example he had seen, the genitalia agreeing with those of con- 
tinental specimens. 


My thanks go to both Mr. J. D. Bradley and to Mr. S. Wakely for 
their help in this matter. 


St. Christopher, West Tisted, Alresford, Hants. 
30.ii1.1966. 


Notes and Observations 


UNUSUAL EMERGENCE OF CALOPHASIA LUNULA Hurn.—During September 
1964 I received some larvae of Calophasia lunula Hufn. from Mr. H. Symes, 
which he had taken at Dungeness on the 5th of that month. These larvae 
fed normally and duly pupated, but no moths emerged during 1965. 

Mr. Symes informed me that some of his from the same batch of larvae 
produced moths on June 5th 1965. 

On the 28th February 1966, three nice moths emerged, and_two more 
on the 2nd and 3rd March. 

The larvae and pupae had been kept in my stable the whole time.— 
Brigadier H. E. Warry, Eastbrook House, Upwey, Weymouth, Dorset. 


Some UNCOMMON SYRPHIDAE (DIPTERA) IN SUSSEX.—Rhingia rostrata L. 
A female was taken as it visited the flowers of devil’s bit scabious, Succisa 
pratensis Moench by the side of a path in Wilmington Wood, near Hail- 
sham, on Sth September 1965. When first captured it had a bright clear 
unmarked orange abdomen but this has since darkened. The side margins 
of the tergites are continuously orange. It is without the abundant white 
hairs of R. capestris Meig. although it is not too clear that the pubescence 
is really black. The tibiae and femora are all orange. 

Volucella zonaria Poda. Mid-day on 4th October 1965 a female was 
visiting the flowers of ivy, Hedera helix L. growing on a wall at Southover, 
Lewes. 

Heliophilus transfugus L. My first capture of this species was on 22nd 
June 1961 when I found a male on some foliage at Beddingham, near 
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Lewes. On 20th July 1965, at mid-day, I captured a male that was visiting 
the flowers of water plantain, Alisma plantago-aquatica L. in Lewes. 

Cheilosia grossa Fallen. A male was taken as it hovered over me on 
the stream bank of the Cockshut in Lewes on 16th March this year.—A. W. 
Jones, “Torendo,”’ 11 Station Road, Newhaven, Sussex. 


Current Literature 


Ergebenisse der Zoologischen Nubien-Expedition 1962 (part XXIX). 
Lepidoptera: Pyralidae, Pterophoridae. By Dr. H. G. Amsel. 


This latest paper has been received from Dr. Amsel as a separate from 
Ann. Naturhistor. Mus. Wien, 68: 593-607 (Nov. 1965), describes more 
Pyralid and Pterophorid insects from the region explored, and includes 
three new species; Melathrix kasyi, Nephopterygia austeritella, and 
Salebria euzopherella, and a new subspecies, Oligochroa fasciculatella 
nubiella, with genitalia illustrations in the text and two black and white 
photographic plates illustrating six species considerably enlarged. This 
paper carries the author’s work on the near eastern Pyralidina another 
welcome step forward.—sS. N. A. J. 


Entomologische Berichten, vol. 26, p. 64, has a paper entitled “Notes 
on the Genus Autographa Hubner, subgenus Chrysaspidia Hiibner (Lep., 
Noctuidae)” in which Dr. B. J. Lempke reviews this sub-genus, and sets 
up a new species, Autographa (Chrysaspidia) gracilis. He points out that 
fig. 4 of plate 24 in the 1907 edition of South’s “Moths of the British Isles’, 
Vol. 2, is, in fact, this species, and the figure of festucae in the 1961 edition 
(Moths 1, pl. 139, fig. 3) is gracilis, not festuwcae. The distribution men- 
tioned includes the Netherlands, Great Britain with several localities 
between Somerset and the south of Scotland, Denmark and Finland, while 
it is suggested that it should also be found in Germany, Sweden, and the 
Russian Baltic regions. 

There is a double photograph showing festucae on the left and gracilis 
on the right, making comparison fairly easy, a page of 12 male genitalia 
figures, and another giving 6 female genitalia dissections, and a half tone 
plate illustrating 7 species in 16 figures.—S.N.A.J. 


Keimdrusenreifung bei Lepidopteren durch Fitterung mit Tokopherol 
(Development of sex glands of lepidoptera by feeding with toco- 
pherol). By Manfred Koch (1965). Entomologische Abhandlungen, 
32: 12, 245-8. Dresden. 


The author opens his paper by stating that it is well known that the 
offspring of migrant lepidoptera which emerge in Germany late in the 
Season possess undeveloped ovaries; and that development of these glands 
is only possible when the insect is able to obtain sufficient nectar con- 
taining vitamin E (tocopherol). As tocopherol is not available late in the 
season, Koch maintains that each generation must migrate to a region 
where it can be obtained; and that there is a “migration circle” which is 
completed each year with succeeding generations migrating to areas 
where tocopherol is freely available. This inner circle line stops at 
northern Europe, the northern Mediterranean, southern Mediterranean. 
returning to northern Europe in the early summer. 
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Here the author is apparently beating a familiar drum and the main 
purpose of his paper is to describe experiments directed towards proving 
that it is solely the presence of tocopherol which determines development 
of the ovaries. In this he appears to have succeeded. Using females of 
Phytometra gamma L., taken in Germany in July, he bred some 3,000 
moths. These were fed with synthetic tocopherol and paired. Eighty 
newly-emerged females were dissected and all were found to have un- 
developed ovaries and a high abdominal fat content. A further sixty 
females were examined two weeks after emergence with the same result. 
Extensive oviposition was noted and those females which had not laid 
were examined and only 8 per cent were found to have undeveloped 
ovaries. Although a further generation was reared, the rate of fertility 
is not given. 

The author is continuing with this work. Perhaps he will be able to 
tell us how non-migratory lepidoptera which emerge late in the season 
manage to develop their sex glands.—R.G.C. 


Sixty Years Ago 


(From The Entomologist’s Record of 1905) 


ASSEMBLING WITH THE SCARCE VAPOURER.—On 29th June and Ist July 
this year I bred two females of Noctolophus gonostigma [Orgyia recens] 
from larvae beaten at Brentwood ...I made all speed to take these females 
down to their old home, in order to find them mates. I arrived on the 
ground at about 2.30 and found the males flying from that time till 5.29. 
although they got decidedly scarcer after the first hour. I must have seen 
nearly 50 males in all, and secured just 24, mostly in fine condition. What 
interested me most was their curiously specialised habit in seeking the 
females. Of course, there is no doubt that they come up by ‘following tne 
scent’, but when they got close this invariably failed them or was aban- 
doned, and they substituted a systematic search about the branches of the 
tree, prying in under the tufts of leaves and quite evidently knowing by 
instinct just where the female cocoons ought to have been spun up. Very 
few came and settled on my assembling cage, which was hung from an 
outside twig in order to give me a fair chance with the net, and a large 
number abandoned their quest in despair before ever giving me the 
opportunity for a stroke .... When the flight was over I introduced three 
males into the cage, and two pairings were readily obtained. The previous 
removal of the females from their cocoons seemed to be no obstacle.-— 
Louis B. Prout. 

FINDING THE LARVA OF THE CLOUDED BRINDLE.—To secure this larva one 
needs to be astir early in March, for it pupates then immediately it is 
taken. Its food is not only grass but also dock. Some of the pinker forms 
of the larva of X. rurea (A. crenata) are apt to be confused with it, 
but one can separate them in three ways—(1) the larva of X. rurea pupate 
at least three weeks later. (2) The larva of X. rurea is firm to the touch, 
whereas that of X. hepatica is soft and yielding. (3) The primary tubercles 
upon the underside of X. rurea are always black, but on the larva of X. 
hepatica they are light brown in colour. The larvae of X. hepatica, like 
those of Mamestra furva (The Confused) delight in the tufts of grass and 
dock which grow on the tops of walls. They either pupate in the moss 
on the wall, or in the space between two stones. I dug a cocoon out of 
such a place in 1902, which contained an unchanged larva of X. hepatica.—- 
J W. H. Harrison. 
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A Contribution to the Zygaena F. Fauna of Spain 
(Lep., Zygaenidae) 
By Hueco Reiss, Stuttgart 


Zygaena (Mesembrynus) sarpedon confluenta Reiss(?) 

The type series of ssp. confluenta Reiss, leg. Korb, 1907, 1909, is in my 
collection and the Allotype 9 has a label written in Korb’s handwriting: 
Hispan. mer., Totana, Murcia, Korb. Totana lies in the southern foothills 
of the Sierra de Espuna, in the Province of Murcia. The Holotype ¢ 
and the paratypes have printed data labels as follows: Hisp. mer., Sierra 
Espunna, 1907, Korb. Totana (1909) is likewise given as the locality for 
a male of ab. pseudohispanica Reiss, in which spot 5 is not enlarged. The 
height of Totana is about 250 m. The holotype ¢ was figured in colour 
in 1930, in Seitz, Die Gross-Schmetterlinge der Erde, Supplement, 2, pl. 
Im. It can be assumed that Korb had lived either in Totana or in the 
Ermita Santa Eulalia (ca 350 m) above Totana during his stay in the region 
and that it was from there that the Zygaena came, accordingly from a 
height of about 250-350 m. The assumption of Dr. Marten(‘) that the 
height of the type locality can be judged from the size of the 7¢ and 2 9 
he had before him and the data labels on which is merely a small, type- 
written ‘“E’’, cannot be correct. Dr. Marten considered that “E” is an 
abbreviation of Espuna. 

While searching for the type locality of ssp. confluenta Reiss at the end 
of May 1962, my son found a worn ¢ near the Ermita Santa Eulalia. A 
further ¢ and 9 were captured by my son and his wife on 8.6.1963 above 
Alhama at about a height of 500 m in the Sierra de Espuna. The gd is 
similar in size and markings to specimens of the type series; the Q is 
similar in size but is referable to ab. pseudohispanica Reiss. 

On the hills 8 km and 14 km from Murcia, on the road to Cartagena, 
my son could only find 1 9 on 18.5.1962 and a single ¢ on 24.5.1962. These 
specimens also belong to ssp. confluenta Reiss and not to a new variety 
that Dr. Marten has named ampla Marten(‘). The naming of the latter 
could have been avoided if Dr. Marten had considered the type series in 
which are found specimens which have a wingspan of up to 31 mm. I 
therefore consider ampla Marten to be a synonym of confluenta Reiss 
(syn. nov.). 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 7. 
Fig. 1. Zygaena sarpedon confluenta Reiss ab. toticonfluens ab. nov., holotype 


6d» wingspan 23 mm. 
Fig. 2. Z. sarpedon confluenta Reiss ab. toticonfluens ab. nov., allotype ©Q, 
Wingspan 28 mm. 


Fig. 3. Z. sarpedon altetica ssp. nov., holotype ¢, wingspan 21 mm. 

Fig. 4. Z. sarpedon altetica ssp. nov., allotype 9, wingspan 24 mm. 

Fig. 5. Z. sarpedon benidormica ssp. nov., holotype ¢, wingspan 23 mm. 

Fig. 6. Z. sarpedon benidormica ssp. nov., allotype 9, wingspan 27 mm. 

Fig. 7. Z. sarpedon benidormica ssp. nov. ab. rubrior ab. nov., holotype gd, 
wingspan 21 mm. 


Fig. 8. Z. sarpedon benidormica ssp. nov. ab. rubrior ab. nov., allotype ©@, 
wingspan 26 mm. 

Fig. 9. Z. sarpedon tipula Marten Q@, wingspan 21 mm, roar Falset-Reus. 

Fig. 10. Z. sarpedon tipula Marten Q, wingspan 24 mm, roar Falset-Reus. 

Fig. 11. Z. nevadensis panticosica ssp. nov., holotype do, Wingspan, 25 mm. 

Fig. 12. Z. nevadensis panticosica ssp. nov., allotype 2, wingspan 25 mm. 


SMITHSONIA 489) B 
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Near Villajoyosa, Prov. Alicante, at a height of 10 m, my son, his wife 
and I took a large series of sarpedon Hiibner from 5-10.6.1963. This series 
agrees well with the type series of ssp. confluenta Reiss. Also near Villa- 
joyosa one small g was taken in which the red coloration is less mixed 
with yellow, the hindwings are nearly black and the abdominal belt is 
absent. A further ¢ has only a trace of an abdominal belt, less yellow 
content in the red coloration, a slight enlargement of spot 5 of the fore- 
wings and the hindwing border broadened at the apex. Both of these 
males were captured by my son on 10.6.1963. Also from Mr. Caron, 
Hilversum, I have received a series labelied: Villajoyosa, 30-150 m, 10-27.5. 
1964, leg. I. R. & W. Caron, that likewise agree well with the type series 
of confiuenta Reiss. In this series is a 5-spotted gG with darkened 
abdominal belt, less yellow content in the red coloration and strongly 
darkened hindwings. These three aberrative males are similar to the 
new subspecies benidormica ssp. nov. described later in this paper from 
the neighbourhood of Benidorm, 

In the type series of ssp. confluenta Reiss from Totana and the Sierra 
de Espuna are 2 ¢ in which the forewing spots are diffused and confluent. 
This aberration is ab. confluens Reiss(?) and also occurs in the present 
series from near Villajoyosa. As extreme examples are the aberrations 
in which the whole of the spot area of the forewings is yellowish red: ab. 
toticonfluens ab. nov. Holotype <6, 6.6.1963, leg. I. & G. Reiss, in coll. 
G. Reiss. Allotype ©, 5.6.1963, leg. H. Reiss, in coll. H. Reiss (figs. 1, 2). 
Paratypes, 2 d¢, 29, 6.6.1963, leg. I. & G. Reiss, in coll. G. Reiss and 2 d, 
2 2 in coll. Caron according to a communication from Mr. Caron, 
Hilversum. 


Zygaena (Mesembrynus) sarpedon altetica ssp. nov. 


Near El] Altet, 7 km south-west by south of Alicante, at a height of 
50 m, my son, his wife and I captured a series of 4 ¢ and 3 @ of sarpedon 
Hiibner on 7.6.1963. These specimens differ from those of ssp. confluenta 
Reiss from the Sierra de Espuna, from near Murcia and from near Viila- 
joyosa. The specimens are uniformly smaller; the wingspan measured 
from apex to apex of the forewings is 21-23 mm in the ¢d and 23-24 mm 
in the 9 2. The ground colour is black with a light greenish gloss, rarely 
with a blue gloss, the light red abdominal belt is always present on two 
segments. The legs are dark and sometimes have dirty yellow scaling. 
The black antennae are well clubbed. The scaling of the wings is dense 
while the red of the forewing spots and hindwings is less mixed with 
yellow. The wing shape, size of the forewing spots and the width of the 
hindwing border may be seen in the illustrations (figs. 3, 4). Spots 1, 2 
and 2a are joined at the base, spot 2 is slightly confluent with spot 4 in 3 ¢ 
and 2 9; spot 3 is very small and is absentin 3 g. In2 ¢ and 2 9 spot 5 
of the fore wings is enlarged so that a smaller spot 6 is attached to spot 5. 
The dark hindwing border, which extends as far as the inner angle, is 
narrow but in the males is broadened at the apex. On the underside of 
the forewings the spots are generally suffused and confluent. 

This new subspecies, which differs from the nominate subspecies from 
Provence (southern France) and from all known subspecies, I name after 
its locality: altetica ssp. nov. Holotype ¢ and Allotype 9 labelled: Hisp. 
Prov. Alicante, El. Altet, 7 km ssw. Alicante, 50 m, 7.6.1963, leg. I. & G. 
Reiss, in coll. G. Reiss (figs. 3, 4). Paratypes in coll. G. Reiss and in coll. 
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H. Reiss. The completely 5-spotted specimens, 2 g, 1 9, are ab. pseudo- 
hispanica ab. nov. Types and paratype in coll. G. Reiss. 

The new subspecies differs from ssp. confluenta Reiss in the smaller 
size, the darker red coloration and the smaller forewing spots, especially 
spot 5. 


Zygaena (Mesembrynus) sarpedon benidormica ssp. nov. 

In 1965, Mr. and Mrs. Caron, Hilversum, took a series of 78 ¢ and 43 Q 
of a new subspecies of sarpedon Htibner near Benidorm, at a height of ca 
130 m. Mr Caron has described the variation as follows: 


A. Hindwing almost black, red abdominal belt 


ENO ISTEN oH Ea TA 2 mee EN ALR an a USI Pee a i ae iy) 
B. Hindwings almost black or strongly darkened, red 

abdominal belt present) -. 2). 2205. .0.05.0.20..0.. 50 ¢ 
C. Hindwings not darkened so _ strongly, red 

abdominals belt= present yess ces eee a og 8k 
D. Hindwings red with a more or less broad, black 

border, abdomen with a red belt ................ 2623 2 


E. Hindwings and abdomen as in D, but spot 5 of 
the forewings enlarged, spots 2 and 4 inclined to 


DEN CommiwenE Te eM Re A ee Nn ee an i | il 2 
F. About two-thirds of the hindwings hyaline ...... Lene 
78 ¢ 43 9 


The series I have before me comprises 1 g of form A, 8 ¢ of form B, 
14,1 92 of form C,1 ¢,2 9:9 of form D, and1 ¢ and 3 9 9 of form E, 
labelled: Benidorm (Alicante), 130 m, 25.5.-2.6.1965. 


The overall impression is that the series differs essentially from ssp. 
confluenta Reiss, which likewise flies near the coast in the south, near 
Villajoyosa, at a height of 10-150 m. 


The new subspecies is described as follows: wingspan measured from 
apex to apex—d 21-25 mm, Q 23-27 mm. Thorax black, thinly haired, in 
the females the patagia and tegulae are grey, a character with which they 
are easily separated from the males. In the males, the red, abdominal 
belt is generally somewhat darkened. In the females, the light red, 
abdominal belt is present on two segments, only in one female is it partly 
darkened or reduced. The antennae are heavily clubbed. The legs are 
sometimes darkened in the males; in the females the legs are lighter, 
almost bone-yellow. The wings are densely scaled. Ground colour of 
forewings black with a light blue or bluish green gloss. In the male the 
red coloration is less mixed with yellow than that in the females, the 
latter, however, do not have the fiery yellowish red of ssp. confluenta 
Reiss. The hyaline basal spot of the hindwings is generally present. The 
wingshape, size and position of the forewing spots, the darkening of the 
hindwings and the width of the dark hindwing border can be seen in the 
illustrations (figs. 5, 6). 


In the most frequent form B of the 0, the forewing spots are small, 
spots 1 and 2 are joined at the base, spot 2a is absent or is very minute. 
Spot 3 is predominantly missing. Spot 4, generally the largest spot, is 
widely separated from spot 2; quite rarely they are joined by red scaling 
on the vein. The small spot 5 is round or ovoid in shape. On the under- 
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side, the forewing spots are as on the upperside, but duller. The hind- 
wings are strongly darkened; from the base, red scaling extends towards 
the small, red cell-spot while a further red streak is found a‘ong the 
length of the fold. On the underside, the red is always darker, but paler 
than that on the upperside. 


In the most abundant form D of the 9, the forewing spots are small. 
Spots 1, 2 and 2a are joined at the base, the small spot 3 is present and is 
separated from spot 4, spot 2 is sometimes joined to spot 4 along the 
vein, spot 5 is round and always separate. The hindwings are light red 
with a more or less broad, dark border reaching the inner ang’e. The 
underside is similar to the upperside, but duller; sometimes the forewing 
spots are Jightly confluent with one another. 


The form A in the ¢ with almost black hindwings and without the 
abdominal belt is not very rare; ab. nigrata ab. nov. In the transitional 
form C, which occurs rarely in both sexes, the darkening of the hind- 
wings is not so strong, and in some specimens the hindwings have a 
considerable amount of red scaling. On the underside, however, the 
hindwings are always dull red with a more or less broad, black border. 


The form D occurs rarely in the ¢, and in the specimen before me, 
may be recognised as those with light red forewing spots and hindwings. 
The black border of the hindwings is narrow. The forewing spots 1, 2 
and 2a are joined at the base, spot 3 is absent, spot 4 is widely separated 
from spot 2 while spot 5 is almost round; ab. pseudohispanica ab. nov. 
The ¢ (form F) in coll. Caron, in which the hindwings are hyaline for 
two-thirds from the base, I name ab. vitrea ab. nov. 


The form E with a greatly enlarged spot 5 or with a spot 6 attached 
to spot 5 is rarer in the male than in the females; in the latter sex, how- 
ever, this form is nearly as common as the 5-spotted form. The ¢ before 
me shows the darkened abdominal belt and the darker or colder red of 
the males in the most common form B. The forewing spots 1, 2 and 2a 
are joined at the base, spot 3 is indistinct, and spot 4 is joined to spot 2 
by red scaling along the vein. To spot 5 a smaller spot 6 is attached. 
The hindwings are red with a narrow border, diffusing from the edge 
of the wing and reaching the inner angle. The underside of the fore- 
wings is duller, the spots are joined with a suffusion of red scaling. The 
three 2 of the form E which I have before me have the light red 
abdominal belts without any dark scaling and the red coloration and 
spot formation of the 9 of the form D. Attached to spot 5 is a more or 
less larger spot 6. On the underside, the forewing spots are more or less 
suffused with red scaling. I name this form ab. rubrior ab. nov. (figs. 
7, 8). 


This new subspecies, which differs from the nominate subspecies from 
Provence (southern France) and all other known subspecies I name after 
its locality: ssp. benidormica ssp. nov. Holotype SG and Allotype 9, 
labelled: Benidorm (Alicante), 130 m, 25.5.-2.6.1965, I. R. & W. Caron leg., 
in coll. H. Reiss (figs. 5, 6). Paratypes with the same data in coll. Caron, 
in coll. H. Reiss, and in coll. G. Reiss. The types of the aberrations 
described above are in coll. H. Reiss and coll. Caron; paratypes in coll. 
Caron and coll. H. Reiss. 


Zygaena (Mesembrynus) sarpedon tipula Marten(‘) 
From the low hills near the town of Tortosa, but on the north side 
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of the Ebro, at a height of 100-200 m in June, Dr. Marten described a var. 
tipula Marten. According to the description, which was based on 4 ¢ 
and 2 9, the wing span of the males is 19-21 mm, of the females, 19-25 mm. 
The description reads as follows: “. ... Die Vorderfliigelflecke der ¢ sind 
ausserst klein, so dass bei extrem verdunkelten Stucken sogar die sonst 
stets verschmolzenen Basalflecken 1 und 2 frei stehen, das heisst durch die 
dunkle Ader getrennt werden. Bei frischen Stticken haben die sehr 
kleinen Flecken eine grosse Leuchtkraft. Der dunkle Flugelgrund hat 
meist mehr einen grunen Gianz, selten einen Blauglanz. Die Hinterfltigel 
sind beim ¢ ganz schwarz oder mit kleinem roten Zellfleck. Auf der 
Unterseite ist im Hinterfliigel meist nur noch ein kleiner roter Strichfleck 
an der Basis des Vorderrandes erhalten. Die 9 lassen sich mit denen 
der Typenrasse aus der Provence vergleichen, von denen mir eine kleine 
Serie mit der Bezeichnung, Var. Provence’, Eigentum des Zool. Museums 
Barcelona, vorliegt. Die Vorderfliigelflecke sind bei den @ ebenfalls 
leuchtend und heben sich stark vom griinglanzenden Grund ab. Hinter- 
flugel mit sehr breitem, doch unregelmadssigem, dunklen Marginalband, 
das in der Flige’mitte weit in das rote vorspringt, dieses in 2 Felder 
teilend, ihr Vorderrand bleibt aber immer schwarz, wahrend der Innen- 
winkel gerotet ist. Beim ¢ neigt der Gtirtel stark zum Verschwinden. Es 
gibt Exemplare, bei denen der Giurtel, der auch hier nur immer ein 
einziges Segment umfasst, vollstandig, wenn auch schwach ausebildet 
ist, Tiere, bei denen nur noch ein kleines rotes Fleckchen an jeder 
Korperseite geblieben ist, und solche, bei denen der Ring ganz fehlt. 
Beim @ is der Gurtel stets vorhanden, doch umfasst er hier ein oder 2 
Segmente. Bei beiden Geschlechtern ist die Beschuppung sehr dicht. Die 
Thoraxbehaarung ist stark graugemischt. Die Fltigel, besonders der 
kleinsten ¢, sind sehr gestreckt, wobei die Fuhler dick und verhaltnismas- 
sig lang sind.”’. 

On 25.6.1963, my son, his wife and I captured a series of 12 ¢ and 
8 9 on the road from Teruel to Tarragona, between Falset and Reus, 
Prov. Tarragona, ca 350 m, that compares well with the above descrip- 
tion. The range of ssp. tipula Marten therefore probably extends from 
Tortosa to the above-mentioned road. Three of the males have com- 
pletely black hindwings and no abdominal belts: ab. nigrata ab. nov. In 
3 2, spot 3 of the forewings is faintly visible: ab. quinquemaculata ab. 
nov., in the remaining specimens this spot is absent. In 2 ¢ a hyaline 
area is present at the base of the hindwings. In 4 92 with more or less 
strongly darkened hindwings, the abdominal belt is present on one seg- 
ment but is darkened with black scaling; in 1 9 with darkened hindwings 
the abdominal belt is only present as a few red scales on the side of the 
abdomen; 3 Q have a broad, black hindwing border, reaching the inner 
angle, and have a red abdominal belt on two segments. A male and 
female of the series is illustrated (figs. 9, 10). 


On the same road, but between Calaceite and Gandesa, Prov. Teruel, 
350 m, my son and his wife captured a series of 8 dg and 7 92 on 25.6.1963, 
which in general agree with the above mentioned series. A hyaline area 
is present at the base of the hindwings in 2 ¢ and 2 9 and in two further 
6, spreads towards the apex of the wing: ab. vitrea ab. nov. In the 
females, four of which have spot 3 present on the forewings, the darken- 
ing of the hindwings is not so strong as in the above mentioned series. 
Above all, however, the reduction of the abdominal belt in the males 
and females is clearly less evident, especially in the latter sex. Specimens 
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with completely dark hindwings and without abdominal belts were not 
found in the males. 1 ¢ with red hindwings and only a broad border 
at the apex points to ssp. zapateri Reiss, which occurs as a red form at 
Albarracin (Teruel): ab. pseudozapateri ab. nov. Types and paratypes 
of the above named aberrations in coll. G. Reiss. 


Zygaena (Zygaena) nevadensis panticosica ssp. nov. 

In 1962, Mr. and Mrs. Caron, Hilversum, discovered a new subspecies 
of nevadensis Rambur in northern Spain. A series of 16 ¢ and 5 Q are 
labelled: Banos de Panticosa, 1600 m, and a further 2 ¢ and 4 Q are 
labelled Panticosa Pueblo, ca 1300 m. According to Mr. Caron (in litt.), 
the specimens flew in two narrowly separated localities, in small wood- 
land clearings. According to Mr. Caron, the specimens represent a uniform 
series. The forewing spots 2 and 4 are more or less confluent, but narrow 
in the middle of the streak and in only one specimen are these spots 
separate. Spots 3 and 5 are always separate. 

I have before me 2 ¢ and 1 9@ labelled Banos de Panticosa and 1 6, 
1 © labelled Panticosa, ca 1300 m. The following description is based on 
these specimens. 

Wingspan from apex to apex—d 24-25 mm, Q 25 mm. The dark 
ground colour of the forewings and the broad hindwing border of the 
males are almost without gloss. The red coloration of the forewing spots 
and hindwings may be described as carmine without any admixture of 
yellow. The black antennae are, in the male, distinctly more strongly 
clubbed than those in the female. The thorax is thinly haired with a faint 
gloss. The legs are dark. The wing shape, size and position of the fore- 
wing spots and the width of the hindwing border can be seen in the 
illustrations (figs. 11, 12). Spot 1, which is separated from spot 2 by the 
vein, is extended along the costa but is not joined to spot 3. Spot 2 is 
nearly always confluent with spot 4, the resulting streak being generally 
constricted in the middle. Spot 3 is small, almost forming a point, and 
is generally separate from the remaining spots. Spots 3 and 4 are always 
separated from each other by the dark ground colour. In most cases, 
spot 5 is smaller than spot 4. The hindwing border is broad in the male; 
in the female is narrower but certainly evident. 

This new subspecies, which differs from the nominate subspecies from the 
Sierra Nevada in southern Spain and all known subspecies of nevadensis 
Rambur I name ssp. panticosica ssp. nov. Holotype ¢ and Allotype 9, 
labelled Banos de Panticosa, 1600 m, 14-28.7.1962, I R. & W. Caron leg., in 
coll. H. Reiss (figs. 11, 12). Paratypes with the same data in coll. Caron 
and coll. H. Reiss. Further paratypes labelled Panticosa, ca 1300 m, 
14-28.7.1962, F. R. & W. Caron leg., in coll. Caron and coll. H. Reiss. 
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English Entomological Methods in the Seventeenth 


and Eighteenth Centuries 
PART {: TO 1720 
By RonaALD STERNE WILKINSON 


P. B. M. Allan’s chapter on collecting methods in A Moth-Hunter’s 
Gossip has given us an interesting introduction to the ways of eighteenth- 
century English entomologists, but something remains to be said both of 
them and their predecessors. Our present scientific attitude towards 
entomology was born as part of the intellectual revolution of the seven- 
teenth century; animated by the spirit which created the Royal Society 
of London and inspired by the works of Swammerdam and Goedart, such 
English naturalists as John Ray and James Petiver set out to collect 
insects and study their metamorphoses. Not the least interesting aspect of 
their quest is the way in which it was carried out. Very little has been 
published concerning collecting, rearing and preserving methods before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, yet the manuscript remains of an 
earlier period give us much information. 

John Ray did not begin his entomological investigations until 
relatively late in life, and we should like to know more about the collecting 
methods of the era that preceded the formation of the Historia Insectorum. 
As was necessary in an age of reorientation, many collectors did not rise 
above the level of accumulation; such a figure was William Courten, alias 
Charlton (1642-1702), grandson of the wealthy merchant Sir William 
Courten, whose ships discovered and colonized the Barbadoes. The 
younger Courten was primarily a botanist. The friend of Tournefort and 
Hans Sloane, he studied at Montpellier, travelled through Europe and 
expended a fortune in forming a natural history cabinet which was 
deposited in 1684 as a museum in his rooms at the Middle Temple!. We 
know little of Courten as a field entomologist, but he purchased large 
numbers of exotic insects and his collection of Lepidoptera was surely the 
finest in England before Petiver’s. His manuscripts, preserved in the 
British Museum, give us at least some idea of the methods he used and 
recommended. There is a MS. in his hand titled “Receipts for Preserving 
Natural Products” and containing formulae in French, English, Latin and 
Italian, probably culled from various sources. He produced a liquor for 
preserving heavy-bodied insects by distilling myrrh, aloes and saffron in 
turpentine and brandy, and another by collecting the distillate of camphor, 
sage and turpentine?; a French process for killing and preserving insects 
deserves to be quoted in extenso3. 

Courten helped to finance several collecting ventures. When his cousin 
Posthumus Salwey journeyed to Gibraltar late in the 1680’s he had direc- 
tions to capture insects of all sorts. Butterflies were to be “fastned with 
pinns to a box”; beetles ‘not being so apt to decay as ye other Insects” 
would be preserved “if put in a small deale box only with a little Cotton 
ouer ym to keep ym close together yt they bee not broke by their Motion”. 
Other insects were to be “put up together in ye best rectified Spirit of wine 
[ethyl alcohol] ye bottle being well corkt having a ps [piece] of hoggs 
bladder ouer it which hauing been steept in water ... being hard tyed will 
ioyne uerry close”4. When the gardener James Reed went botanizing to 
Madeira and the Barbadoes in 1689 similar instructions were given; un- 
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fortunately Courten did not indicate how the insects were to be taken. 

John Ray (1627-1704/5) was accumulating the observations to be pub- 
lished posthumously as the Historia Insectorum (London, 1710) long before 
1690, but not until that date was he able to give earnest attention to the 
collection and rearing of insects. Charles E. Raven’s chapter about Ray’s 
work in entomology leaves little to be said of him®. An examination of 
the notes for the Historia and the work itself shows that Ray used the 
chip-box (pixidula abiegna), breeding cage and beating stick; his numbered 
specimens were apparently mounted on pins in the Continental fashion 
and kept in store boxes. He does not mention the use of a net but as some 
of his descriptions are taken from insects captured in flight, we may 
assume that some contrivance was used’. 

In the matter of collecting methods Ray was much less communicative 
than his younger friend James Petiver (c. 1663-1718), apothecary at the 
sign of the White Cross, Aldersgate Street, London. Petiver’s lucrative 
trade and occasional medical practice allowed him ample leisure to indulge 
in natural philosophy. As early as 1689 he began a voluminous corres- 
pondence with English and European savants, ship captains, surgeons, 
travellers and overseas residents who assisted in the formation of his 
cabinet and provided specimens to be described in the Musei Petiveriani 
Centuria Prima to Decima, Gazophylacium Nature & Artis and a host of 
other illustrated botanical and zoological volumes which included the first 
work devoted entirely to the English Lepidoptera, Papilionum Britannice 
Icones, Nomina &c. [London, 1717]8. Although usually remembered as a 
botanist, Petiver made a more significant contribution to English 
entomology than anyone before him except Ray, and his manuscripts are 
our primary source for the collecting methods used at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

A list of MS. instructions for overseas travellers dated 17th February 
1690, reminiscent of Courten and probably derived from his advice, in- 
dicates that plants should be dried between the pages of a large book or in 
a quire of paper; their fruits would travel well in brine, as would fishes 
and similar creatures. ‘Insects as Spiders flyes Butterflyes and Beetles” 
should be preserved “by thrusting a pin thrfough] their Body and 
s{tlickl[ing] them in your ha[tt]Juntil you get a board [i.e. the ship] then 
pin them to ye wall of your cabin or ye inside lidd of any Deal Box so 
yt they may not [be] crushed’. It is interesting that when at the Cape of 
Good Hope eighty-five years later, Linnaeus’ student Andre Sparrman 
used a similar method, transfixing insects with a pin and arranging them 
round the outside of his hat; in 1826 Kirby and Spence suggested that 
“the cavity of a modern hat, if lined with cork, might be made a very 
useful receptacle for these animals in a long excursion”, although they did 
“not recommend such an exhibition in a civilized region’!®. As late as 
1840 William Swainson wrote from his own experience that when collect- 
ing in tropical countries the entomologist would frequently fill his field 
boxes and “be compelled to bring home the remainder of his game stuck 
both on the inside and outside of his hat’1!. Petiver recommended the 
method to a number of correspondents in the early 1690’s, suggesting that 
“ye Crown” was the best part of the hat to receive the specimens. At 
various times he furnished friends with collecting boxes made of deal 
(which, as his correspondence shows, did not withstand the ravages of 
tropical ants) and several letters mention the pill box as a useful piece 
of field apparatus, 
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By 1695 Petiver was supplying overseas travellers with a small collect- 
ing outfit, including quires of brown paper for plants, pins and boxes for 
insects, and wide-mouthed bottles for animals to be preserved in brine or 
spirits. Above all, accurate data was to be kept if possible. Petiver’s 
insistence on data recurs throughout his correspondence; observations of 
the living specimen were sought, as how it held its wings at rest, how it 
was taken, on what plant, at what time of day, and of course, the locality. 
He suggested keeping a field notebook, and his own MS. volume of insect 
observations remains in the Sloane collection. This is of great interest as 
by furnishing quite accurate and extensive collection data for many 
recognizable species of insects, it gives us an idea of distribution at the 
end of the seventeenth century and helps to confute the old dictum that 
our early entomologists cared little for such observations. Like Ray, 
Petiver requested observations of insect metamorphosis and descriptions 
of various stages from his friends; Martin Lister’s edition of Johann 
Goedart’s De Insectis (London, 1685) was suggested as a model. 


By: the mid-1690’s Petiver, working independently from Ray, had reared 
a great number of Lepidoptera, and his letters of advice to his friends 
give us some insight into his methods. As example, in March 1694/5 he 
sent a copy of Lister to his friend John Pool, directing him to put “into 
any small Gally pott, Pill box or Glass w[ha]tever Catterpillar you find[,] 
feeding it with ye leaves of the same plant you find it on till it changes 
of it selfe”. Pool was to record “ye same remarks on it as in ye Book viz. 
on what plant yu find it & ye time you tooke it att als[o] when it changed 
& hatcht’’!2. 


In the summers of 1695 and 1696 Petiver devoted a large part of his 
time to collecting insects and observing them in the field. As his experi- 
ence grew his methods became less primitive. In an undated letter 
written in the spring of 1696 he explained that “When Occasion gives me 
leave & Fair weather presents I visitt the neighboring Feilds, Woods, 
hills & Rivers thus accoutred[:] I take with me my Pincushion fully 
stuck with pins of severall sizes, a long Box for Insects with 2 or 3 Smaller 
for wl[ha]t odd things may come in my way, with a large Collecting book 
into w[hilch besides ye Plants yu find you may put all such Butterflys or 
Moths” which were not thick bodied. The insects were placed in the 
book with expanded wings after they had been killed “‘by gently crushing 
their head & body betwixt yr fingers w[hilch will prevent their fluttering”. 
Thick bodied moths were to be pinned and placed in the box; other insects 
could be drowned in spirits and carried home in bottles!3. Petiver’s 
methods were to be little changed over the next hundred and fifty years; 
even the pincushion was carried by some nineteenth-century entomologists. 
Swainson suspended one from his neck or button-hole, and may have been 
the last to suggest use of this curious appendage!4. 


Petiver used the beating stick, and frequently mentioned capturing 
insects by beating trees. As early as 1695 he advised John Scampton to 
collect moths “by going into yr adjacent yard, & Gardens with a Candle & 
Lanthorn [i.e. lantern] ablou]t w[hilch you will find ym come buzzing’’!®. 
The two methods were combined later in the season, and in a letter of 
March 1695/6 Scampton was told to go out after sunset with a “Cleer 
lanthorn & large Candle (a dark lanthorn with a convex light like ours in 
London would be much ye better) w[hilch carry with yu into yr Gardens 
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& Closes & sett it any where standing by it whilst another goes ab[oult 
to shake ye Trees Bushes & Shrubbs wlhilch will fright ym out, & cause 
ym imediately to repair to ye light when yu may easily take ym”. Petiver 
had “seen very large & Curious Moaths taken after this manner”, more 
frequently in midsummer; this seems to be the first record of the use of a 
mobile light for attracting nocturnal insects!®. 


By 1697 Petiver’s rearing methods had grown considerably more 
sophisticated, probably due to his association with Ray and the Braintree 
apothecary and lepidopterist Samuel Dale. The notebooks and corres- 
pondence in the Sloane collection show that he kept female insects to 
obtain ova which he hatched out. Larvae were most often obtained by 
searching plants and beating. A letter of March 1697 gives the following 
directions: 


On whatever plant yu find a Catterpillar feeding take as many 
of them as you think convenient with a handful or 2 of ye leaves or 
yt part of ye Plant yu find y eat. When yu have brought ym home 
set them [in] yr Study window or any other convenient place under 
a drinking Glass with its mouth downward with ye aforesaid leaves 
ye wlhilch you will see y will soon begin to feed on, y must be 
supplied every day with fresh food untill you find y will eat noe 
more, soon after w[hilch y will prepare for changing by turning 
ymselves into an Aurelia or coffin, some of w[hiJch are naked or 
smooth, others (like ye Silke worm) covered over with a silken webb. 
these [i.e. the pupae] yu must clear from ye remaining leaves, & 
only lay ym as before under ye same Glass!7[.] 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century Petiver’s overseas corres- 
pondence had become so large that he found it convenient to send a 
printed list of directions for collecting objects of natural history with his 
many requests for specimens. Two states of the sheet are preserved in 
the British Museum, and there seems to have been an earlier one which 
has not survived. The undated list 456.e.11 (1*), Lisney 62, is titled Brief 
Directions for the Easie Making, and Preserving Collections of all Natural 
Curiosities. It explains that “Insects, as Beetles, Spiders, Grasshopper 
[sic], Bees, Wasps, Flies, &c., these may be Drowned altogether as soon 
as Caught[,] in a little wide Mouth’d Glass, or Vial, half full of Spirits, 
which you may carry in your Pocket’. Butterflies and moths which “have 
mealy Wings, whose Colours may be rub’d off, with the Fingers, these 
must be put into any small Printed Book, as soon as caught, after the 
same manner you do ye Plants”. 


It will be noted that a net is not mentioned. In fact, although Petiver 
wrote frequent instructions for collecting and often compiled lists of 
equipment to be taken into the field, he did not record any sort of net 
until 1711, after which the device was mentioned frequently. A curious 
problem is posed when we recall that Ray is also silent on the point. 
Fifty species of British butterflies and a great number of moths had been 
recorded by 1711, and the bag-net (the sort we use to-day) seems to have 
been in fashion on the Continent before 1700. Surely Ray, Petiver, 
William Vernon and the host of other English collectors operating at the 
turn of the century must have used some sort of device for catching 
flying insects; we can hardly imagine taking Apatura iris without a net in 
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the days before bait. The traveller John Starrenburgh wrote Petiver 
from the Cape of Good Hope in January 1700/1 for “a Small nett to Catch 
butterflies and glass Vialls wide mouthd to breed em from Caterpillars”; 
presumably the “nett” he desired was of the bag type!’. It is hard to 
understand why, if the bag-net was used in England at an early period, 
it was later discarded for the cumbrous clap or bat-fowler design so 
popular in the eighteenth century. On the other hand if such an involved 
device as the clap-net was the first to be used, Petiver might well have 
explained its construction, and he did not. 

Certainly Petiver was using a net in 1711, of a pattern he seems to have 
discovered during his voyage to Holland in the summer of that year— 
the only occasion on which he ever left England. His “Muscipula’’ or 
“Wly-catcher” was surely not a clap-net, and must have been either a 
bag or forceps-net as it had at least one hoop of wire. His vague 
descriptions leave us in doubt as to whether a second hoop was present to 
indicate the forceps design; once he wrote of the device as a “pair’, but 
he could have meant either a forceps or two bag-nets. The forceps or 
scissors-net probably originated on the Continent and was widely used in 
Germany, France and England during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; some hymenopterists employ a similar design to-day. The 
original pattern resembled a large pair of scissors or anatomical forceps 
with gauze-covered hoops at each tip. Kirby and Spence recorded 
Continental use of forceps with hoops as large as ten to twelve inches in 
diameter, and explained that “when you aim at an insect with your 
forceps, you must expand the leaves [i.e. hoops] as much as possible, and 
cautiously approach your prey; and when within reach, close them upon 
it suddenly, including the leaf or flower on which it rests’?!9. 

The introduction of the ‘““Muscipula” to England was the result of a 
collaboration between Petiver and the water-colour artist Eleazar Albin, 
still a young teacher of painting in 1711 who had for several years been 
executing coloured pictures of insects for such noted collectors as Hans 
Sloane, Petiver, Joseph Dandridge and Mary, duchess of Beaufort—an 
endeavour that was to lead in 1713 to the inception of The Natural History 
of English Insects, issued in parts to 172029. The first mention of the net 
is in a note of December 1711 sent by Petiver to Albin’s home “next ye 
Green Man neer Maggots Brew-house in Golden Square’’, Soho, asking 
for “w[hat] Muscipula or Fly-takers ye Man has done, w[hilch I desire yu 
will also bring with you”2!. Albin’s answer appears elsewhere in the 
Sloane MSS; on 19th January he reported that he had “sent the man with 
the takers according to your Order haveing given him the Shilling sent’’22. 
A note in the margin identifies the craftsman as “John Plim Blacksmyth 
in Broad Street neer Poland Street St James”. Further correspondence 
between Petiver and Albin does not mention the ‘“Muscipula”, which 
Petiver had decided to produce in quantity for shipment to his friends. 
He could not get them made cheaply enough in London, and soon contacted 
a country acquaintance, the Quaker apothecary Richard Morris of Rugeley, 
Staffordshire. 


Morris found a blacksmith willing to produce the “fly-catchers” for 
four shillings per dozen, but the price did not satisfy Petiver, who when 
acknowledging the first shipment complained that as he was purchasing 
the devices in quantity, they should not be so expensive. Instructions 
were also given to “let some be much larger on ye Circumference of their 
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Wyers’’23. Morris answered that the nets were worth the price, ‘much 
lighter than ye London pattern, and as cheap as one can expect’’24. While 
the correspondence continued Petiver shipped the nets overseas with in- 
structions for their use, hoping to secure more insects for his cabinet 
through their use. An early pair went to Thomas Grigg of Parham 
Plantation, Antigua, with a note explaining that the device could be 
operated by a servant; “All Butterflies and Moths he must pinch on ye 
Head while in ye Net to kill ym. This will prevent their fluttering w[hi]ch 
spoils their wings’25. Nets and similar instructions were sent to France, 
Italy, Minorca, St. Helena, Massachusetts and a host of other places. Un- 
doubtedly Petiver was pleased with his new method, for in the frequent 
letters written to stimulate the shipment of specimens, he often inquired 
about results with the ‘““Muscipula”. When no insects came he adopted a 
tactic revealed in a letter of 1713 to Mrs. Rachel Grigg: “I should be 
glad to see... wlhalt Butterflies & other Insects yr Negroes have gott 
with my Flycatchers, & yt I may not longer be disappointed I have sent 
you an other pair’26. Although the forceps had become popular enough 
in the 1760’s to be included in Moses Harris’ The Aurelian, Benjamin 
Wilkes does not mention them at all in his account of collecting methods 
in The English Butterflies and Moths (London, [1749]). This is curious as 
Wilkes’ entomological mentor was Joseph Dandridge who, being a close 
friend of Petiver, must have been familiar with the device. However 
Wilkes recommended only the clap-net. 

Petiver’s correspondence and published works indicate no further 
addition to his modus operandi after the “Muscipula” of 1711. As for 
preservation, by this time he had adopted the unusual method evident in 
the fragment of his collection of Lepidoptera still remaining in the British 
Museum of Natural History. The insects were ‘sandwiched’ between thin 
layers of mica and bound with gummed paper in a fashion similar to that 
of modern colour slides; the data was written in ink on the paper bindings 
and the frames were apparently stored in boxes?’. This was surely an 
advance over the primitive seventeenth-century method of gluing insects 
directly to the pages of a blank book, as seen in the Adam Buddle and 
Leonard Plukenet collections, but there is evidence that like Ray, Petiver 
had once used the Continental way of mounting insects on pins and keeping 
them in store boxes; several letters from the 1690’s indicate that this was 
the case. Petiver discarded pins, probably because of the constant depra- 
dations of mites and other creatures in the era before disinfectants. The 
frames were pest-proof for the most part; although some of his remaining 
specimens have been partially consumed most have kept remarkably well 
over two and a half centuries, while the pin-mounted accumulations of his 
contemporaries have perished. 


Albin’s methods were somewhat similar to Petiver’s, although he 
preferred store boxes to frames and was clever enough to develop dis- 
infectants to ward off pests. Petiver recorded that the painter rubbed 
“ye bottom of ye Boxes . . . with Oyl of Spike” and embalmed larger 
insects with mixtures of spices28. His rearing procedure was more 
modern than Petiver’s; like Ray he used cages instead of inverted glasses. 
When rearing Cossus cossus he ‘“‘was obliged to keep it in a tin Box with 
some of the Willow wood, for he eat his way through a Box of Wood I had 
put him in before”29. The larva of Stauwropus fagi was “kept in a Box 
with some of the Branches of the Hasle set in Bottles with Earth under 
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them to facilitate its Change’; coleopterous larvae were brought through 
in “a Pot of Earth with some of the Roots of Grass and other Plants’’!. 
An attempt to keep lepidopterous pupae in a natural condition by “putting 
them in a Bottle in a hole in the Ground to keep them moist” led to failure 
when “a flood of Water coming” drowned Albin’s hopes??. 


The publication of Albin’s Natural History of English Insects marks 
a natural end to the period that saw the birth of scientific entomology in 
England. Ray and Petiver were dead in 1720, as were Martin Lister and 
William Vernon; Albin would soon turn to other interests. Over twenty 
years would pass before the “renaissance” of Benjamin Wilkes, James 
Dutfield and Moses Harris. P. B. M. Allan has suggested that the equip- 
ment of this later era “must have been evolving for many years pre- 
viously”?? and we have seen that except for a few items, all the classic 
paraphernalia of the eighteenth-century collector’s repertoire can be 
traced to an earlier day. Yet several questions remain; we do not know 
what sort of net was used by seventeenth-century English entomologists, 
and both the nature and fate of Petiver’s “Muscipula” remain a mystery. 
If any answers are to be had, they will be found in the numerous manu- 
script sources of the period, both in public and private hands, that have 
not been explored by historians of entomology. 


[The second part of this study will trace the development of methods and 
equipment from 1720 to the publication of Moses Harris’ The Aurelian 
in 1766. ] 


1There is a Summary of Courten’s life in the DNB. See also Charles E. Raven, 
John Ray, Naturalist (London, 1950), passim. and the volumes of Courten 
MSS. in the Sloane collection, British Museum. J. E. Dandy discusses 
him. in The Sloane Herbarium (London, 1958), 115-117, and there is an 
interesting account in Andrew Kippis, ed., Biographia Britannica 1V 
(London, 1784), 334-353. 

“Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 3997, f.6v. 

3The process, titled “‘Pour Conserver les Insectes’’, is as follows: ‘‘Faites 
quantité de petits trous dans le Couvercle d’une Boéte de bois; Rangez 
apres dans cette Boéte vos Insectes les separant avec une épingle en sorte 
qu’ils ne puissent pas s’ entre toucher. Jettez-y en suite du souffre mis 
en poudre sur les charbons, et tenez votre Boéte d’un tel sorte que la 
fumée y puisse entrer par les petits trous. Mettez la Boéte renversée sur 
une table pour empecher la fumée de sortir: Et ainsi les Insectes 
mourront et se conservent dans leurs Couleurs plusieurs années. 

Mettez dans le fondement de vos Insectes une épingle fort longue et 
qui pénetre iusqu’au milieu du Corps. Attachez le papillion ou l’ Insecte 
avec une autre epingle au bord d'une table, et tenez une chandelle allumée 
au bout de l’Epingle que vous avez mise au fondement de 1’Insecte iusqu 
‘a ce quelle devienne toute chaude; ce qui desseichera. L’Insecte et en 
emportera toutes les humidites qui pourroient autrement, causer de la 
pourriture. Tournez fort souvent 1’Epingle dans notre Insecte a fin qu'elle 
ne sattache pas dans le Corps. C’est de cette sorte que l’on conserve les 
plus gros papillions et autres Insectes en sorte que le vermine ne peut pas 
s'y mettre si facilement’’. Sloane 3997, f.7r, transcribed as written except 
where U has been used for V. 

4Sloane 3962, f.186r. 

“Sloane 3962, f.188r. 

6Raven, Op. cit., 388-418. 

7See Ibid., 394, for references to the Historia Insectorum. 

8References to Petiver as an entomologist are scattered and generally unsatis- 
factory. The present author is preparing the introduction to a forth- 
coming facsimile edition of the Papilionwm Britanniz, in which Petiver’s 
contributions to English entomology will be summarized. There are 
accounts in the DNB and the usual sources for the history of botany. 
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The best general treatments are by Sir James Edward Smith in Abraham 
Rees, ed., The Cyclopedia (London, 1819), article ‘““Petiver, James’, and in 
H. Trimen and W. T. T. Dyer, Flora of Middlesex (London, 1869), 379. See 
also Arthur A. Lisney, 4 Bibliography of British Lepidoptera (London, 
1960), 42-64, and the Petiver MSS. in the Sloane collection, British Museum. 
Raymond Stearns, ‘James Petiver, Promoter of Natural Science’, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society Proceedings LXII (October, 1952), 243-365, 
illustrates Petiver’s role as patron of overseas collectors. The most recent 
treatment of Petiver is in Dandy, op. cit., 175-82. 

9Sloane 3332, f.2r-v. 

10William Kirby and William Spence, An Introduction to Entomology IV 
(London, 1826), 526-7. 

11William Swainson, Taxidermy (London, 1840), 17. 

12James Petiver to John Pool, 9th March 1694/5, Sloane 3332, ff.112r-113r. 

13Petiver to Samuel Brown, undated, Sloane 3332, ff.176r-177r. 

!4Swainson, op. cit., 16. 

15Petiver to John Scampton, 4th July 1695, Sloane 3332, f.128v. 

16Petiver to John Scampton, 17th March 1695/6, Sloane 3332, f.208r. 

17Petiver to George Lewis, 2nd March 1697, Sloane 3332, f.263r-v. In the same 
letter Petiver suggests ‘“‘Rack or brandy” as the best preservative for 
lepidopterous larvae. 

18John Starrenburgh to Petiver, 20th January 1700/1, Sloane 4063, f.74r-v. 

19Kirby and Spence, op. cit., 521. 

20There is a brief notice of Albin in the DNB, and he-is mentioned in Thieme and 
Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler (Leipzig, 1907-50), I, 
227. His date of birth is unknown. In the preface to English Insects, 
published in book form in 1720, he explained that “‘Teaching to Draw, and 
Paint in Water-Colours, being my Profession, first led me to the observing 
of Flowers and Insects, with whose various Forms and beautiful Colours 
I was very much delighted, especially the latter, several of which I 
painted after the Life, for my own Pleasure’. He met the noted ento- 
mologist Joseph Dandridge, painted for him and thus received work from 
other collectors. The Duchess of Beaufort suggested English Insects and 
helped to collect subscriptions from her wealthy friends. Proposals for 
Printing by Subscription a Natural History of English Insects was issued 
on ist January 1713/4 with an uncoloured specimen plate, and the first 
fifty plates of the work appeared before the end of 1714. Lisney, op. cit., 
78, stated that he did not know the reason for the delay in printing the 
rest of the work. It was probably caused by the death of Albin’s patroness 
the Duchess of Beaufort. Subscriptions lagged without her influence and 
Albin was forced to resume teaching because of his large family. English 
Insects appeared entire in 1720 and went through five editions. A curious 
transcript in Petiver’s hand gives details of Albin’s methods for grinding 
and mixing colours; as example his formula for vermilion was to wash 
the dry pigment “in 4 waters then grind it in boys Urine 3 times, yn 
gum it (i.e. add gum to it] & grind it in Brandy wine”; Sloane 3338, f.11v. 
Albin’s later publications on spiders, birds and fish are listed in the DNB. 

2!Petiver to Eleazar Albin, 31st December 1711, Sloane 3338, f.8v. 

22Albin to Petiver, 19th January 1711/12, Sloane 4065, f.15r. 

23Petiver to Richard Morris, 2nd October 1712, Sloane 3338, f.95r. 


24Morris to Petiver, 3rd November 1712, Sloane 4065, f.72r. 
25Petiver to Thomas Grigg, 25th March 1712, Sloane 3338, f.38r. 
26Petiver to Rachel Grigg, 20th October 1713, Sloane 3339, f.81r. 


27Jn 1738 the frames were collected and mounted in folio volumes by Cromwell 
Mortimer, secretary of the Royal Society. Several late eighteenth-century 
drawers in the cabinet of Petiver curios, also at the British Museum of 
Natural History, contain insects individually sealed in double-glazed and 
papered wooden frames. Although these have Petiver’s labels affixed it 
is difficult to determine whether he mounted them in that manner or the 
labels were transferred from earlier mica ‘sandwiches’. There is evidence 
that Petiver used glass as well as mica, for when sending some butterflies 
to the botanist Richard Richardson in June 1702 he suggested putting 
them “into frames, with glasses over them, which you may cheap and 
easily procure in the country, they will keep many years; and, if at any 
time you find lice or worms in them, you may easily take out the glass 
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and clean them’’; D. Turner, ed., Extracts from the Literary and Scientific 
Correspondence of Richard Richardson (Yarmouth, 1835), 52. I am grate- 
ful to Mr. T. G. Howarth for calling my attention to these glass-mounted 
insects. 

28The note is in Sloane 3338, f.2r. 


29Fleazar Albin, A Natural History of English Insects (London, 1720), text to 
pl. 35. 


307Tbid., text to pl. 58. 
3l7[bid., text to pl. 68. 
327bid., text to pl. 67. 
33P, B. M. Allan, A Moth-Hunter’s Gossip (London, 1937), 263. 


Aberrations of British Macrolepidoptera 
By A. L. Goopson 
(Plate V) 


The aberrations named and described in this paper are in the Rothschild- 
Cockayne-Kettlewell collection in the British Museum Natural History. 


Setina irrorella Linnaeus ab. nigromarginata ab. nov. (fig. 1) 


On the forewing the three black spots of the antemedian row are 
lengthened into rather thick streaks which reach the base. The spots of 
the postmedian row are also lengthened into black neural streaks which 
reach the outer margin, the interneural spaces being also darkened so 
that a wide dark transverse marginal band is formed, clean cut on its inner 
side and leaving a prominent median band of clear yellow between it and 
the dark basal markings. The hindwing also shows a wide dusky band, 
which does not quite reach the outer margin. 

The specimen is mentioned in Barrett Lep. Brit. vol. 2, p. 205. 

Type ¢. Near Croydon, June 1868 (Bond coll.). 


Nola sirigula Schiffermuller ab. nigrotransversa ab. nov. (fig. 2) 


On the forewing there is a black transverse band which fills the space 
between the antemedian line and the base, and a second black band 
occupying the space between the postmedian line and the margin. The 
area between these two black bands is of normal whitish-grey ground 
colour, standing out as a median band in striking contrast to the rest of 
the wing. Hindwing somewhat darker than usual. 

Type ¢o. S. Wilts., 23rd July 1954. P. J. Burton. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
: (Left to right.) 
Fig. 


1. Setina trrorella ab. nigromarginata do: Type. 
Fig. 2. Nola strigula ab. nigrotransversa 6- Type. 
Fig. 3. Hupithecia venosata subsp. ochracae ab. mediolinea ©} Dye: 
Fig. 4. Plusia gamma ab. fuscescens $. Type. 
Fig. 5. Tholera cespitis ab. bicolor g. Type. 
Fig. 6. Luperina testacea ab. nigrotransversa g. Type. 
Fig. 7. Argynnis euphrosyne ab. nigricosta 3d. Type. 
Fig. 8 Argynnis euphrosyne ab. melanoradiata g. Type. 
Fig. 9. Argynnis euphrosyne ab. nigromarginata J. Type. 
Fig. 10. Thecla quercus ab. infraobscura g. Type. 
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Eupithecia venosata subsp. ochracae Gregson ab. mediolinea ab. nov. (fig. 3) 


On the forewing the basal, antemedian, and postmedian black lines, 
are completely absent, the median line however remains and is well 
developed. The only other markings on the wing are the antemarginal 
line, with its series of short horizontal bars. The aberration is not neces- 
sarily confined to the subsp. ochracae and the name would apply to such 
specimens in other races. 


Type 9. Kirk Point, Lambholm, Orkney, bred 13th May 1962. Kettle- 
well & Cadbury. 


Plusia gamma Linnaeus ab. fuscescens ab. nov. (fig. 4) 


Both fore and hindwing with an overlay of coppery-brown which 
darkens the normally light areas, giving an unicolorous appearance. The 
silver gamma mark is dull brownish-gold. The coppery-brown is particu- 
larly noticeable on the normally light area of the hindwing, the marginal 
band being only slightly darker and therefore not contrasting. 

Type ¢. Freshwater Bay, I. of Wight, 10th October 1955. Kettlewell 
& Goodson. 


Tholera cespitis Schiffermtiller ab. bicolor ab. nov. (fig. 5) 


On the forewing the normal blackish colour is replaced by grey and 
confined chiefly to the median area. The base is grey but well cut by a 
pale yellowish-brown horizontal streak, shaped as an elongated diamond, 
which continues outwards to cut through the grey median area as a 
thinner streak. In the median area the orbicular and reniform stand out 
strikingly as blind “eyes”, pale yellow brown and completely lacking the 
usual dark centres. The antemedian and postmedian lines which bound 
this area are conspicuously black, contrasting with the paler grey. The 
outer part of the wing is pale grey, divided by a wide, transverse, sub- 
marginal band of pale yellow-brown. Hindwing normal. The insect, 
with its contrasting two shades, appears very much paler and completely 
lacks the normal aspect of cespitis. 


Type ¢. Tring, Herts., 19th August 1958. A. L. Goodson. 


Luperina testacea Schiffermuller ab. nigrotransversa ab. nov. (fig. 6) 


On the forewing there is a wide black transverse band filling the space 
between the antemedian line and the base, except for a very narrow 
band of normal pale brown ground colour at the extreme base of the wing. 
The outer third of the wing, from the post-median line to the margin, is 
also black, forming a second wide band, leaving the space between the 
two black bands pale brown, contrasting strongly. The orbicular is 
normal with a faint dark ring, but the reniform is filled with black. The 
hindwing is even more remarkable, possessing a wide grey-black marginal 
band which occupies one-third of the wing. The fringes of the forewing 
are pale brown, those of the hindwing yellowish-white. 


Type ¢. Bury St. Edmunds, 13th August 1962. R. Eley. 


This remarkable aberration was collected at m.v. light in company with 
a number of typical testacea but examination of the genitalia was neces- 
sary to ensure that it was of this species. I have to thank Mr. N. Bennett 
of the British Museum Natural History and Mons. Charles Boursin of 
Paris for their assistance in this determination. The specimen was 
generously presented to the collection by its captor, Mr. R. Eley. 
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Argynnis euphrosyne Linnaeus ab. nigricosta ab. nov. (fig. 7) 

Forewing with the costal area black from base almost to the apex, 
forming a thick bar or streak. The inner margin also shows a similar 
black bar, not quite reaching the base. The normal spots in the centre of 
the wing are absent but the submarginal ones are present and elongated, 
the marginal chevrons are filled in with black. Hindwing black except 
at the margin which is of normal ground colour but heavily rayed with a 
series of black neural streaks, stretching outwards from the black area to 
the margin. 

Type ¢. Hants, 21st May 1921. F. A. Parker. 


Argynnis euphrosyne Linnaeus ab. melanoradiata ab. nov. (fig. 8) 


Forewing black for two-thirds of the wing with a scattering of golden 
scales at the base. The marginal third is of normal orange-brown ground 
colour, rayed with thick black neural bars which extend outwards from 
the black area to the margin which is narrowly black. Hindwing almost 
wholly black, only a trace of orange-brown towards the costa, the mar- 
ginal third of the wing is less black between the veins which are visible 
as dark rays on the somewhat lighter area. 

Type ¢. Worth Forest, 11th May 1946. L. A. E. Sabine. 


Argynnis euphrosyne Linnaeus ab. nigromarginata ab. nov. (fig. 9) 


The main character of this aberration is the continuous black border 
on all wings, with little or no trace of the orange-brown between the 
marginal chevrons. The type specimen is somewhat aberrant in other 
markings but the name is given only to the black bordering. 

Type d. Lincoln, June 1930. C. W. Sperring. 


Thecla quercus Linnaeus ab. infraobscura ab. nov. (fig. 10) 


The underside of all wings blackish-grey instead of the normal ashy- 
grey. The usual markings are present but the transverse stripes com- 
pletely lack the white bordering on the outer side, giving the insect a 
curiously dull appearance. 

Type ¢. Hangers Wood, Beds., 15th June 1909. 


Notes on some Butterflies seen in Yugoslavia, 


July 1963 
By T. R. New 


There have been several papers published in recent years on the 
butterflies of Yugoslavia, e.g. Lipscombe (1958, 1959 and 1961) and Birkett 
(1964). The latter author considered that a visit during July might well 
prove rewarding entomologically, and as the following list shows, this is 
indeed the case. The writer was fortunate enough to spend the first two 
weeks of July, 1963, in Yugoslavia, during which period butterflies, 
amongst other insects, were collected. 

The first nine days were spent at the Institute of Oceanography at 
Split, Dalmatia—a typical Karst coast region, rising steeply from the sea 
and giving way some two hundred yards from it to thick forests of Pinus 
halepensis. The season was generally well advanced, and much of the 
low vegetation was already dying off. No rain fell during the period of 
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my stay, and mid-day temperatures were in the nineties. Most of the 
collecting was undertaken in the early morning or late afternoon when 
it was possible to move around in reasonable comfort; the majority of 
butterflies were active before 6 a.m., and the period from 5-8 a.m. was 
certainly the most pleasant in which to work. A day was also spent in 
the region of Solin, near Split, where a lush water-meadow yielded several 
species seen only rarely elsewhere. 


The second period of the holiday was spent further south and in a very 
different habitat. Having taken advantage of the regular boat service 
from Split to Dubrovnik, we motored to Herceg-Novi and thence ascended, 
largely on foot to a Ski Chalet on the lower slopes of Mt. Orijen, over- 
looking the Gulf of Kotor and about five miles from it. Collecting here 
was largely in the small meadows on the lower slopes, although two trips 
higher up the mountain were made. Again early morning proved the 
best period for collecting, when it was usual to move out from the Chalet 
before the insects were about, and work back towards it as the sun rose 
higher; the majority of species appeared to spend the nights resting in the 
long grass and other low herbage and started to fly only when the heavy 
dew had almost disappeared—about 6.30-7 a.m. The following list gives 
the species of butterflies noted; the terminology used is that given by 
Bretherton (1966). 


Papilio machaon gorganus Frhst. Several seen at Split on most days, on 
two occasions ovipositing on various Umbellifers. Not seen on 
Orijen. 

Iphiclides podalirius L. Again only a few seen, but at both stations. At 
Split it was the only butterfly seen to venture over the sea. The 
mountain specimens appeared worn in contrast to the very fresh 
individuals seen on the coast. 

Leptidea sinapis L. Two females only at Split, but abundant and fresh 
on Orijen. 

Pontia daplidice L. Very common at Split; rarer on Orijen. 

Pieris brassicae L. Common but mostly very worn. 

P. rapae L. Quite common. 

P. ergane G.-H. One only at Solin but not uncommon on Orijen. 

P. napi meridionalis Heyne. Several specimens of the summer generation 


at Split. 

Aporia crataegi L. Not seen on the coast. A few worn specimens in the 
mountains. 

Colias crocea Foure. Quite common and very fresh, including several 
f. helice. 


Gonepteryx rhamni L. Three males seen on the lower mountain slopes. 

Limenitis anonyma Lewin. Worn specimens found in both localities, but 
not common. 

Melitaea didyma Esp. The most abundant Fritillary around Split, and 
very bright in colour. Only a few seen on Orijen. 

M. trivia Schiff. A few on Orijen and in Herceg-Novi. 

Boloria pales Schiff. Common on Orijen but again worn. 

Issoria lathonia L. A number of specimens seen throughout the period. 

Mesoacidalia charlotta Haw. Two specimens at Split. 


Argynnis paphia L. A number found feeding from thistles in a sheltered 
small valley on Orijen. All females were of the typical form. 


Vanessa cardui L. Common in both localities. 
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V. atalanta L. One specimen seen at Split. 

Polygonia egea Cramer. Two specimens taken and several others seen 
whilst passing through Herceg-Novi. 

P. c-album L. One worn female taken near Split. 

Inachis io L. One specimen on Orijen. 

Aglais urticae L. Occasionally seen at Split. 

Agapetes galathea L. One female at Solin, but common on Orijen. 

Pararge megera L. Common on the coast but seen only rarely in the 
mountains. 

P. maera L. Three specimens only: all on the road from Herceg-Novi 
and all very worn. 

Hipparchia fagi Scop. Five specimens on Orijen. 

H. statilinus Hb. Common, fresh and very variable. 

Brintesia circe F. One fresh female on Orijen. 

Minois dryas Scop. Fairly common at Split. 

Maniola jurtina L. Large, bright specimens found at Split. Again many 
were very worn. 

Pyronia tithonus L. Not common, but a few seen at Split on most days. 

P. cecilia Vall. Two at Split. 

Coenonympha arcania L. Several worn specimens found on Orijen. 

C. pamphilus L. Common at both stations. Both typical and very marked 
marginata forms were seen. 

Strymon spini Schiff. The commonest Hairstreak in both localities. 

S. w-album Knock. Again fairly numerous, especially on Orijen, where 
many were seen feeding from thistles, etc. 

S. pruni L. A single fresh specimen taken near Split. 

Lycaena phlaeus L. The typical form found at Split was largely replaced 
by ssp. eleus away from the coast. Neither appeared particularly 
common. 

Palaeochrysophanus hippothoe L. Three specimens taken on Orijen. 

Cupido minimus Fuessl. Several seen on Orijen but by no means com- 
mon. 

Plebeius argus L. Fairly common but worn. 

Aricia agestis Schiff. A number found on the lower mountain slopes 
but not elsewhere. 

Polyommatus icarus Rott. Common and very variable in condition. 

Lysandra bellargus Rott. Flying with P. icarus on Orijen. Not seen 
around Split. 

L. coridon Poda. Common on Orijen and all very fresh; little variation 
was noted. 

Cyaniris semiargus Rott. Again quite common on Orijen. 

Carcharodus alceae Esp. Only four seen, all on Orijen and all worn. 

Reverdinus alchymillae Hb. Again appeared scarce; single specimens in 
both areas. 

Adopea flava Brunnich. Common. 

Ochlodes venata Brem. & Grey. Common, but more so at Split than 
elsewhere. 

From the condition of the insects, it is considered that the season for 
many species was nearing its close. Nevertheless, it was surprising not 
to encounter a single Erebia in what appeared a very typical habitat for 
many species of this genus. All the butterflies found are probably widely 
distributed in the Balkans, but the list shows marked differences in the 
fauna of the two regions visited. 
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Report on Monarch Butterfly (Danaus plexippus L.) 
Migration Experiment, 1965 


This autumn I agreed to assist Professor F. A. Urquhart of Toronto 
University, Canada, in his long term study of the migrations and orientation 
of the Monarch or Milkweed Butterfly, Danaus plexippus L., by releasing 
in Britain live specimens tagged with special adhesive labels each bearing 
a serial number and Toronto University’s address. 


It was originally intended to release at least several hundred tagged 
butterflies in two places in England, but, unfortunately, due to a disastrous 
breeding season in North America and a virus outbreak in the University’s 
laboratories, where many butterflies are reared annually for research 
purposes, it was only possible to allocate 50. All these had been reared in 
the laboratories and reached me by special airmail on 6th September 1965, 
after a four-day journey. Each butterfly was packed in a cellophane 
envelope with its wings folded flat above its back and had a pad of cotton 
wool soaked in a dilute solution of unpasteurized honey (to which a little 
glucose and glycogen had been added) placed by its tongue for nourishment. 
They arrived in extremely good condition; only one (No. 26/831) was 
moribund and after showing signs of recovery eventually died. The others 
soon became active on being removed from their envelopes; indeed, some 
actually forced their way out as soon as the envelopes were opened and 
flew off strongly. 

As only 50 butterflies were received I decided to release them all in one 
place: Cadbury Camp, near Clevedon, North Somerset (Nat. Grid. Map 
Ref. ST/454725). They were actually released between 12 noon and 1 p.m. 
on 6th September 1965, in the presence of representatives of the Press and 
B.B.C. Television. The event was filmed for B.B.C. Television. The 
weather at the time was mainly dull, but with frequent bright periods and 
a light W.S.W. wind. On being released on clumps of Marjoram and other 
wild flowers, the majority fed freely from the flowers and flew about 
strongly. 

I had to leave the locality soon after 1 p.m., but Mr. T. B. Silcocks and 
his wife, who assisted me in the release, stayed on until 5 p.m., by which 
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time only about 10 were still to be seen. At around 3 p.m. he watched, 
through binoculars, one butterfly fly off due east. It rose about 100 feet 
above the hill, then lost height and flew for about half-a-mile before it 
became lost to sight against a background of trees. The next day, a 
gloriously warm and sunny one, Mr. H. H. Davis visited Cadbury Camp 
at about 11 a.m. and failed to see a single specimen alive or dead despite a 
careful search. 


The first sighting (considered by me to be correctly identified) of one of 
these butterflies came from Alvechurch, Worcestershire, not far from 
Birmingham. It was seen at 4.40 p.m. the same day as I released them. 
Assuming that it was one of the first to be released, it must have travelled 
the 80 miles from Cadbury Camp at around 17 m.p.h. Since, Monarchs are 
known to fly at speeds of up to 30 m.p.h. it is clear that 17 m.p.h. is not 
beyond the bounds of probability. 

At the request of its representative, I allowed The Daily Mail to release 
one of the Monarchs (serial No. 26/850—those released at Cadbury Camp 
bore the serial nos. 26/800-849) at Richmond Park, Surrey, on the evening 
of 7th September. This one was eventually picked up dead at Richmond 
Bridge twelve days later—only some 500 yards from the point of release. 
It was returned to Toronto University by the finder. 


Although only one of those released has actually been recovered, some 
20 reports of sightings have been received. I have checked each of these 
with the observers concerned as far as possible before accepting any of 
them. The 11 reports listed below I consider to be genuine sighting of 
those released at Cadbury Camp. One butterfly was seen in each case. 


Date of Distance Direction 
sighting Locality travelled taken 
6th Sept. Alvechurch, Worcestershire 80 m. N.N.E. 
7th Sept. Havant, Hampshire 86 m. S.E. 
7th Sept. Newbridge, Oxfordshire 65 m. N.E. 
9th Sept. Aldbourne, Wiltshire 50 m. E..N.E 
13th Sept. Edgehill, Warwickshire 72 m. N.E 
19th Sept. Barnstaple, Devon 64 m. W.S.W 
20th Sept. Poole, Dorset 62 m. S.E. 
21st Sept. Bristol 8 m. E. 
22nd Sept. Corsham, Wiltshire 22 m. E. 
22nd Sept. Kettering, Northamptonshire 110 m. N.E. 
26th Sept. Lacock, Wiltshire 28 m. E. 


It must be emphasized that as far as Dr. Urquhart is concerned none 
of these sight records can be relied upon for the purposes of his investiga- 
tion; only actual recoveries of the released butterflies are accepted, rightly, 
by him. This year’s experiment in Britain, which was a very small part 
of a much larger research programme, could only be regarded as a pilot 
scheme. Scientifically the results have only proved that it is possible to 
transport these butterflies alive across the Atlantic and no conclusions 
should be drawn from the sight records. 


Nevertheless, these do, I think, suggest that similar experiments in 
future years on a much larger scale could yield useful and interesting 
results, and that released Monarch butterflies stand a good chance of 
recovery when the general public in the British Isles has been alerted by 
the excellent coverage it is possible to arrange with the willing co- 
operation of the British press, radio and television. 


J. F. Burton, B.B.C. Natural History Unit, Broadcasting House, Bristol, 8. 
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Notes and Observations 


EARLY APPEARANCES IN WESTMORLAND.—I believe the occurrence of the 
following two insects is worthy of note. Both were taken in a mercury 
vapour light trap (Robinson pattern) at this address. 

March 15th, 1966: Agrotis ipsilon Hufn. One, larger and paler than the 
autumn specimens. 

March 17th, 1966: Xanthorhoé fluctuata L. One, a very fresh specimen. 

—GapDEN S. Rosinson, Heversham Grammar School, Milnthorpe, West- 

morland. 


SPANISH CHESTNUT AN APPARENTLY UNRECORDED NATURAL PABULUM OF 
BUCCULATRIX DEMARYELLA STT. (LEP. LYONETIIDAE). In a wood near Maid- 
stone, Kent, on August 22, 1965, by far the most plentiful larva on Spanish 
Chestnut (Castanea sativa Mill.) was that of a svecies of Microlepidopteron, 
some hundreds of which could have been taken had we been so disposed. 
By the end of that month, most of the score or so retained had constructed 
their brownish-yellow ribbed cocoons, and it was suspected that they were 
B. demaryella, this being confirmed on emergence of the first imago on 
April 8th 1966. 

L. T. Forp (Guide to the smaller British Lepidoptera, p. 179, nr. 1186) 
gives birch and hazel as the only foodplants, as do all other authors at my 
disposal, and I am not aware that it has been previously noted on Spanish 
Chestnut.—J. M. CuHatmMers-Hunt, St. Teresa, Hardcourts Close, West 
Wickham, Kent. 17.iv.1966. 


ERIOGASTER LANESTRIS (LINN.).—Mr. H. Symes’ notes on breeding 
Eriogaster lanestris (the latest in Ent. Rec., 78: 105) have been of great 
interest to me since each spring I have been watching anxiously a box 
of lanestris cocoons of the same age as his. This was only my second 
attempt at rearing the species. Once before I had larvae collected near 
Cambridge, but my results were extremely poor, so this time I deter- 
mined to give the larvae the best possible treatment. A nest (one of a 
number seen) was collected in the Burren, Co. Clare, on 9th June 1962. 
The larvae were fed on hawthorn placed in water and enclosed in a sleeve 
of fine-meshed black nylon. They were exposed to sun and air as much 
as possible. Food changing had to be carried out every other day and 
was done in the evening when the larvae were usually massed together 
on the nest or on the sleeve. There were few casualties and pupation began 
on 13th July. From 80-90 larvae more than 60 cocoons resulted, but a 
number pupated inside the nest and as I did not disturb them I do not 
know the total. The cocoons were kept in a large plastic box (designed 
for keeping bread) and stored in an unheated room facing north; at no 
time were they exposed to direct sunlight. 

In the first three years a few moths appeared regularly during the 
first week of April. The numbers in each year were:—1963, 2¢ 4; 1964, 
2 299; 1965,1 ¢, 3 99. This year there was a warm spell in early 
March and lanestris came out earlier than usual, a female on 3rd March 
and another on the 17th. Winter conditions returned and lasted until 21st 
April when the sudden rise in temperature caused Panolis flammea (Schiff.) 
and Nyssia zonaria (Schiff.) to appear in my breeding boxes. On the 
evening of the 22nd I came home to find the lanestris box swarming with 
moths! This massive emergence continued up till midnight when 30 ¢¢ 
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and 2092 ° had emerged. During the five days 22nd-26th April a total of 
74 emerged, 37 of each sex. I have not yet examined the cocoons to see 
whether any are still full, but this is unlikely since more moths have 
appeared already than I thought I had cocoons! 

It usually happens that when I share broods of larvae of any species 
with collectors in the South of England my adults emerge later than 
those bred in the south, so that the late dates of emergence of these 
lanestris are not surprising. On the occasion when the larvae were 
collected Mr. Robin Mere also took some, and moths from these have 
been appearing each year since, in every year earlier than mine. The 
factor controlling the date of emergence may be either day-length or 
temperature, or a combination of the two. But the control over develop- 
ment of the imago is quite a different matter and certainly weather has 
little to do with it. In species in which several winters may be passed 
in the pupal state development must be triggered by an internal process, 
and it seems likely that exhaustion of some kind of food reserve may act 
as a release mechanism: it would follow that larvae would have to be 
well fed (or perhaps well irradiated with sunlight) for the pupal stage to 
be of long duration, but no doubt a low mean temperature during the 
pupal stage would reduce the rate of metabolism and so might also 
lengthen the pupal life. 

A spread of four years for the emergence of lanestris is not an un- 
common event and delayed emergences of up to seven years are often 
quoted, but it is usual for the emergences to be spread more evenly. 
Commander G. W. Harper, for instance, recorded (Ent. Rec., 75: 220) a 
spread of five years with approximately equal numbers emerging each 
year. The mass longevity of this Irish brood therefore seems excep- 
tional.—E. C. PELHAM-CLINTON, The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 1. 
6.v.1966. 


Current Literature 


Rotifers, by Josef Donner. Translated and adapted by H. G. S. Wright. 
5 plates, 35 figures and 88 illustrations of species, 83” x 6”. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd. 1966. 18/-. 


This book was first published in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and was planned as one of a series of books dealing with minute life. 
It is clear that the possession of a good microscope and the ability to use 
it are essential for the study of these tiny animals, so small that the 
largest of them can be seen with the naked eye only as a small dot. There 
is, moreover, a warning that patience is necessary. 

The book describes the external and internal anatomy of a Rotifer and 
then gives a key to the genera. It is claimed to be fully illustrated and 
this is so for not only are there 35 figures with full descriptions and 
copious lettering in support of the descriptions of a Rotifer but there are 
also 5 plates illustrating 17 species and in addition there are 4 pages with 
88 illustrations of species. The explanation of the plates gives scientific 
names with authors and brief but useful notes. These plates are from 
electronic-flash photomicrographs of living rotifers by L. W. Mullinger, 
B.Sc., F.R.I.C. There are two indices and the bibliography has helpful 
notes about the quality and cost of the items. This brings out the point 
that it is impossible to obtain the information given in this book unless 
one is prepared to spend a good deal of money and to acquire a mastery 
of German. 
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One wonders if there could not also be a brief glossary with meanings 
and pronunciations. One thinks of the often used word Bdelloid. There 
seem to be no misprints. The paper used is of good quality. 

On pages 11 and 45 Frullania is spoken of as a Moss. It is, in fact, a 
Liverwort. 

But this is a small matter in a book so useful to British and American 
students and so unique in many ways. T. R. EAGLES. 


Faunula Lepidopterologica Almeriense: Ramon Agenjo. 370 pp. + 24 pl. 
of which 4 in colour: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, 1952. 


In his preface, the author points out that this work arises from his 
having been seconded in 1942 to the Estancion Fitopathologica Agricola 
de Andalucia Oriental, where he was later joined by his sister Casilda, 
who was reading natural science at the time. Dr. Agenjo points out that 
the expedition in 1942 and a later one in 1948, together with material 
received from other helpers, a total of 330 species have been dealt with 
but, he adds, to get anything like a complete list would require some 
twenty years of patient collecting. In dealing with the material available, 
1089 genitalia dissections were called for and 48 species new to Andalucia 
including 7 new to science were mentioned. 

After the preface, some space is used to make the reader as well 
acquainted with the region as possible by describing, first of all, the 
boundaries of the area under discussion. Next a geological and physical 
description is given, followed by the flora, the climate, and communica- 
tions, and finally a list of the towns and villages with their height above 
sea level in metres and distance from Almeria in kilometres. The 
expeditions of 1942 and 1948 are described, and the results duly tabulated. 

Part 2 gives a detailed account of the species collected, with Spanish 
distribution maps for many species. These species commence with the 
microlepidoptera, and new species described include Eupista horatioella 
in the Eupistidae, Bryophaga aben-humeya in the Scythridae, Crambus 
mendizaball in the Crambidae, Cybolomia cruzae in the Pyraustidae, 
Sterrha urcitana and S. herbuloti in the Geometridae. Two new sub- 
species, Celerio euphorbiae vandalusia f. suarezi and Pyronia ida f. segurai 
are also described. 

Part 3 lists the species under families in the order as printed with 
page references, and Part 4 contains an excellent bibliography and 
explanation of the plates, followed by short summaries in English and 
German, an index, and a list of other works by the author. 

The plates follow, commencing with a map of the Province of Almeria, 
followed by two plates carrying eight views of places of interest, the four 
coloured plates of imagines, and the remainder of the plates, showing 
genitalia dissections in good black and white drawings. 

This is a book which should prove most useful to those proposing to 
visit South Spain for the purpose of collecting lepidoptera, and we look 
forward to the author’s work on the Spanish butterflies which, we under- 
stand, is now in preparation.—S.N.A.J. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to announce the death of 
Mr. E. E. Syms, so well known to his many friends, young and old, in the 
entomological world. It is proposed to publish a suitable obituary notice 
at a later date. 
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Copper Butterflies in the West Country 
By P. B. M. ALLAN 


In the March 1956 issue of this magazine (Vol. 68, No. 3, at pp. 68-73) 
I related, with the permission of my friend the late S. G. Castle Russell, 
a strange entomological event which had happened to him some forty 
years previously. He himself was unable to account for it and as a 
younger generation has grown up since his day it may be as well to state 
that he was primus inter pares where knowledge of the British Rhopalo- 
cera was concerned. His magnificent collection of aberrations of British 
butterflies is now in the Zoological Museum at Tring. 


The event to which I refer concerned the discovery in Devonshire of a 
colony of butterflies the appearance of which suggested that they were of 
a species believed to have become extinct in the British islands since the 
end of the eighteenth century. The species was Lycaena virgaureae Linn., 
the Middle Copper of Haworth, called the Scarce Copper by other British 
authors. It was regarded as a British species by all the writers of books 
on the butterflies of our islands until the appearance of Henry Double- 
day’s Synonymic List of British Lepidoptera in 1850 and, following him, 
was also omitted by H. T. Stainton from his Manual of British Butterflies 
and Moths, the first monthly part of which was dated 1st March 1856. I 
shall go into the reasons for these omissions presently. 


The generic name which I use here is the one assigned to the species by 
Fabricius; synonyms are Heodes (Dalman), Chrysophanus (Hubner), and 
Polyommatus (Latreille). 


Unlike our Large Copper (L. dispar) it is not a fenland species; on the 
Continent it occurs in marshy meadows up to 5,000 feet. It is widely 
distributed, occurring in north Russia, Finland, Esthonia and the Baltic 
lands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, the Balkan countries, the 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and the Altai mountains; but not south of 
the Mediterranean. It is not known (1965) to occur in the Netherlands, 
but in France it is found in the north-eastern and south-eastern provinces 
as well as in the volcanic massif of central France, and also in the 
Pyrenees. A small form, known as oranula Frr. occurs in Lapland. In 
Switzerland it is usually abundant in meadows at the higher levels. There 
is an account of its distribution and geographical variation, with two 
plates, in Entomologist, vol. 61 (1928), at pp. 25, 56, 86, 104, 128. 


The larva feeds on docks (Rumex spp.) only. By some misunderstand- 
ing, or faulty information supplied by a correspondent, Linne gave 
Solidago virgaurea, Golden-rod, as the foodplant; hence the trivial 
(specific) name which he bestowed upon it. This error, not unnaturally, 
was copied in all subsequent books on the Lepidoptera of Europe (so far 
as I have seen) until early in the twentieth century*. Its usual haunts are 
“the more highly situated meadows” (Prideaux); “haunting flowers 
especially on the banks of streamlets” (Kane); and ‘“‘especially near streams 
and moist places” (Wheeler)—as indeed one would expect from the larval 
foodplant. 

The butterflies in Devon were not seen by Castle Russell himself: they 
were discovered by his wife and a friend, W. G. Mills. His wife usually 
accompanied him in his field work and was acquainted with the British 
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butterflies. She ‘had been collecting with me for many years’, wrote 
Castle Russell (Ent. Rec., 68: 71). The friend W. G. Mills was a biology 
master at a school, and his sons collected lepidoptera: he had often accom- 
panied them on their butterfly-hunting expeditions and knew the British 
Rhopalocera quite well. 


A suggestion as to the identity of the butterflies by an experienced 
entomologist was printed in the Record the following May (ibidem, pp. 
136-138). But unfortunately his suggestion was inadequate to meet the 
facts of the case, since it postulated that the two persons who saw the 
butterflies and tried to catch some of them mistook them for a species 
which they themselves had helped Castle Russell to net and box on the 
two previous days. As just related, one of the two persons concerned was 
a biologist, and a biologist with normal eyesight and a knowledge of the 
British butterflies could hardly mistake a number of copper butterflies on 
the wing within a yard of his legs (he had tried to knock some of them 
down with his hat) for a small fritillary of which he had netted and boxed 
some the day before. 


“Of one thing I am quite certain’, wrote Castle Russell, “and that is 
that the butterfly in question was not one of the species that we were all 
collecting” (ibidem, 68: 71); and in his next letter he wrote: “both he 
(Mills) and my wife were familiar with most species as both collected very 
frequently with me” (ibid.). 


In June (ibidem, pp. 159-160) another experienced entomologist whose 
knowledge of the European copper butterflies is outstanding pointed out 
that the date when the mysterious butterflies were seen (the second half of 
June) was a cardinal factor in determining their identity, since on the 
Continent L. virgaureae is usually on the wing from mid-July to the end 
of August and he was of opinion that there are not two broods of this 
insect. On the other hand two English writers on the European Rhopalo- 
cera, Lang and Kane, gave “May and August” and “May-July, August” 
respectively as the times of appearance of the imago (ibidem, p. 195). 
Moreover in 1924 Brig. General B. H. Cooke found virgaureae “abundant 

. in grass meadows... on 24th June” (Entomologist, 58: 96), and in 
1926 Dr. E. Scott wrote that it was emerging at Martigny in the Rhone 
valley on 18th June (ibidem, 59: 312). 


In that same valley, at Martigny, H. L. Earl noted that. virgaureae 
occurred from 17th June to 10th July between 1910 and 1913 (Ent. Rec., 28: 
55), and A. J. Fison recorded the species from Panex (Valais) in “early 
June” as well as on 29th July, in 1913, “in meadows just below Panex’” 
(ibidem, 28: 8). This interval of seven weeks in emergences would lead 
one to suppose that at this locality there were two broods; but Fison also 
remarked that of a short series taken between Villars and Bretaye on 
15th July 1914 ‘‘the specimens were not very fresh” (ibidem, 28: 8-9). 
So I leave this matter of the Middle Copper’s single- or double-broodedness 
to experienced lepidopterists, contenting myself with suggesting there 
appears to be reliable evidence that in the French Pyrenees and in south 
Switzerland L. virgaureae is sometimes on the wing in mid-June. 


Later (ibidem, 78: 231) Heslop-Harrison related that in a brood of L. 
virgaureae which he reared (presumably in England) from eggs procured 
from Freiberg in Saxony, the winter was passed in the egg stage and 
that he had found the species to be univoltine. Some years previously, 
however, another experienced entomologist, G. T. Porritt (died 1927) had 
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pointed out that although Leucoma salicis Linn. (Satin Moth) hibernates 
in the egg stage on the Continent (citing Von Prittwitz, Boisduval, 
Rossler, and Ratzeburg) it hibernates as a young larva in England. 
Porritt found that the eggs were laid in July and August and that the 
larvae emerged in about three weeks and then fed very slowly until the 
approach of winter, when each larva spun for itself a small cocoon in 
which it spent the whole of the winter, recommencing to feed as soon as 
the willows and poplars came into leaf in the spring (Ent. mon. Mag., 6: 
264). 


Porritt’s experience with L. salicis exactly coincided with my own 
observations when I bred this species from egg to imago in 1940. About 
50 eggs were sent to me from Suffolk on 21st June 1940. They began to 
hatch on 3rd July and the last one hatched on 6th July. The larvae were 
fed on Salix caprea L. At the onset of cold weather they formed small 
cocoons wherein they hibernated until 20th and 21st April 1941, when they 
were supplied with Salix alba L. They were full grown and began to 
spin their cocoons on 4th June 1941, and on 11th June I noted in my diary 
“five of them have converted themselves into pupae during the last twelve 
hours”. The first imago, a 9, emerged on 24th June 1941 and by the 
26th June they were “emerging freely”. 


However, Porritt had overlooked Ratzeburg’s statement in Die 
Forstinsekten, etc. (1837), that although ordinarily the eggs of L. salicis 
do not hatch until spring some occasionally do so in the autumn, and 
another writer in Ent. mon. Mag. (6: 284-5) related that if the eggs of 
Atethmia xerampelina Esp. (Centre-barred Sallow Moth) were kept in the 
same temperature as prevailed out of doors the larvae hatched in the 
spring but that very little extra warmth caused the larvae to emerge 
during the winter. 


In 1910 Kieselbach, who lived at Konigsberg, told Charles Rothschild 
that out of a number of eggs of Argynnis laodice Pall. some hatched in 
the autumn while the others passed the winter in the egg stage (Entomo- 
logist, 44: 103). He was of opinion that the larvae which emerge in the 
autumn are induced to adopt that course when kept under artificial con- 
ditions although exposed to the cold; but unfortunately he did not say 
what the artificial conditions were. At all events he showed the adapta- 
bility of this butterfly to environmental conditions. It may be that 
similar conditions applied to Heslop-Harrison’s larvae of L. virgaureae 
which overwintered in the egg stage. 


It may be that the habit of a former English race of L. virgaureae 
differed similarly from that of a Continental race; that is to say in a 
temperate island climate such as that of England they hibernated in the 
larval stage (like their congener L. dispar) and the butterflies emerged in 
the latter half of June. Be it noted that Heslop-Harrison’s experience was 
with eggs from a German race. Moreover he himself had recorded 
(Entomologist, 61: 283) an instance of this reversal of habit with another 
butterfly, Melanargia galathea L. the Marbled White, a species which in 
England hibernates as a larva. Some females which he netted at Ax-les- 
Thermes in Ariege were captured for eggs. “Naturally”, he wrote, “one 
expected these eggs to hatch in the course of a week or two; this, however, 
they failed to do, for the little larvae did not put in an appearance until 
February and March”. 


So I do not set great store by a suggestion that seasonal eclosion from 
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the egg in the Lepidoptera sets up a criterion for species. Physiologically 
there would seem to be no reason why retardation and acceleration of 
embryological development under stress of environmental conditions 
should not take place at any pre-imaginal stage of a lepidopteron’s growth. 
There is indeed abundant recorded evidence of such quickening and 
slowing-down in the pupal stage of many insects. 


Not long after the above-mentioned discussion in the Entomologist’s 
Record about the mysterious Devonshire butterflies I received a visit from 
an acquaintance with whom I had corresponded once or twice. He is a 
successful business man of middle age, the head of a large manufacturing 
concern and I judged him to be a man of mature judgement who weighed 
his words and whose words could be implicitly relied on. In the course 
of our conversation he expressed interest in an article I had written in 
the Record and remarked, “I myself saw a Large Copper butterfly not so 
long ago’. Questioned about this he said that it was while he was motor- 
ing in the West Country. “My wife was driving our car down a single 
track, a remote lane in the West Country, and I was sitting in the back 
with one of my sons. I had been watching the butterflies on the grass 
verge, feeding on the flowers, when all at once, and at close range, I saw 
a butterfly which I am convinced was a Large Copper. I shouted urgently 
to my wife to stop, but she replied that we were late already for lunch 
with friends, and drove on; and so the occasion was lost. It is still a clear 
picture in my mind’s eye”. Questioned about his knowledge of the larger 
copper butterflies, he said: “I have seen the Large Coppers—batavus— 
flying at Wicken Fen. What a brilliant insect it is! And I’ve caught 
virgaureae in Switzerland’’*. 


I really don’t think this occurrence can be ‘explained away’. If you, 
reader, are a lepidopterist and well acquainted with all the British butter- 
flies, as is my business friend, ask yourself whether you could mistake a 
male copper butterfly on the wing within, say, three or four feet of you, 
for any other English butterfly. If you reply that you could mistake it for 
a faded Marsh Fritillary (aurinia) or for a bright form of the Heath 
Fritillary (athalia)—suggestions made by two critics of the Castle Russell 
affair—then I would suggest that you should obtain a permit and go to 
Wood Walton Nature Reserve next July when the Large Coppers there 
are on the wing. After you have watched some of them flying about it is 
likely that you will agree with certain descriptions of L. dispar rutilus 
(which is the closest relation of our Large Copper) on the wing given by 
two experienced lepidopterists some years ago. Here they are:— 


I. “There is no mistaking ... rutilus on the wing for any other 
European butterfly; the unique coloration identifies it at once.... Itisa 
magnificent object, brilliant beyond one’s power of imagination, a patch of 
living, sparkling, ruddy gold; but even a study of the brilliant upperside 
does not reveal all the glory of C. dispar. If you see a male approaching 
towards you... watch, and as it passes you will see the sparkling gem- 
like, red gold, upper side mingle with the delicate blue-grey underside .. . 


*This account, and indeed the whole of this paper, has been read in typescript 
by my abovementioned acquaintance, and I have his permission to print 
his words exactly as here given. In returning the typescript to me for 
Press, he writes: ‘““‘You may perhaps care to add that I saw batavus at 
Wicken Fen at close range and settled”’. 
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a dream of colour well-nigh incomparable”. (W. G. Sheldon, in Entomo- 
logist, 42 (1909): pp. 220-1.) 

II. “I had not gone far... before I saw the first Chrysophanus dispar— 
only, of course, var. rutilus, flying ... with the sun shining full on it. It 
was, indeed, a brilliant object, and no one who has not seen this exquisite 
species on the wing can have any conception of the beauty of its red-gold 
wings when it is alive”. (G. H. Gurney, in Entomologist, 46 (1913): 169.) 


(In parentheses I would add here that if the butterflies seen by W. G. 
Mills and Mrs. Castle Russell were indeed one of the larger ‘coppers’ it is 
no wonder that Mills described them as “particularly beautiful butterflies” 
and that “we were very excited thinking they were Large Coppers” (Ent. 
Rec., 68: 72).) 


I rule out a likelihood that the insect seen by my acquaintance and 
those in the Castle Russell affair were ‘escapes’. If anyone had been 
breeding and liberating either virgaureae or dispar in the West Country 
some of us would have heard about it even if the matter had not been 
reported in one of the entomological magazines. I also rule out immigra- 
tion from the Continent because the larger coppers are not given to 
migrating. Had they been we should have known it long ago. 


I think it is more likely that the ‘large copper’ seen by my acquaintance 
was virgaureae rather than dispar, in spite of the fact that dispar is 
definitely known to have inhabited the Somerset marshes, also that (if 
we may judge by the batavus at Wicken and Woodwalton) specimens not 
infrequently wander beyond the bounds of the place where they were 
bred. The male L. virgaureae is not a great deal smaller than the male 
L. dispar and if you saw a dozen male dispar and a dozen male virgaureae 
mixed up and flying together in a small spot I think you might find it 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. Years ago Obadiah Westwood 
wrote of the male virgaureae: “It presents an intense and brilliant copper 
colour, somewhat more orange and fiery in its tone than Dispar”. Those 
who have seen virgaureae on the wing abroad will bear out Westwood’s 
description. Do you, reader, know both butterflies so well in the flesh 
that if a male of either species flew past you at a distance of a few feet 
while you were sitting in the back of a motor-car moving along a narrow 
track you could pronounce with certainty which it was? I am quite sure I 
could not. All I could be sure of would be that it was, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, one of the larger copper butterflies. And of that 
fact I should be as certain as I am that I have four fingers and a thumb 
on each of my hands. 


As for L. dispar occurring in the West Country, Joseph Merrin wrote 
in 1899 (Ent. Rec., 11: 208-9) that he had two specimens which had been 
given to him in 1855 by Robert Biddle of Monmouth, who had caught them 
(with two more) in the Wye marshes not far from Monmouth. Apparently 
someone had written to W. F. Kirby at the British Museum about these 
dispar, for Merrin remarked that Kirby “has been lately communicated 
with in regard to this matter and he writes, ‘I have since heard that the 
insect has been seen flying in some almost inaccessible marshes, cut up 
by deep dykes, across which it is impossible to hunt them, somewhere near 
the sea in the West of England (I think somewhere in Cornwall). Mr. 
Merrin could have no object in misstating the locality of his specimens, 
and I see no reason to doubt it’.” 

The Somerset marshes too were inhabited by L. dispar, for it was there 
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that W. D. Crotch captured the last recorded one in 1857 (Weekly Intell., 
2: 165). The Quekett brothers* of Langport also caught L. dispar in the 
Somerset fens and there are 3¢ ¢ and 29 9 taken by them there now in 
the County Museum at Taunton Castle, together with a ¢ L. virgaureae, 
though, in my opinion, the latter may have come from elsewhere. Those 
who know these extensive marshes—more than 200 square miles in extent 
before some of them were drained and not much less to-day—may well 
suppose that L. dispar lingered there for some years after it had become 
extinct in Cambridgeshire, where the last one was caught by Wagstaff in 
a fen} near Cambridge in 1851. 


So I am going to leave the question of the identity of those West 
Country copper butterflies to my readers. It is not my custom to advance 
my own opinions about the Lepidoptera when those of first-class lepi- 
dopterists are available. If you pressed me, I should only reply that in 
matters such as this I prefer usually to side with the big battalions. Those 
who consider that these copper butterflies were only faded Marsh 
Fritillaries or bright Heath Fritillaries are quite as welcome to their 
opinions as you and I are to ours. But with the greatest respect, and in 
view of the above-quoted descriptions by three experienced entomologists 
(Sheldon, Gurney, Westwood) of the appearance of one of the larger 
copper butterflies on the wing, I feel a little diffident about the sug- 
gestions of identity that have been made. That is to say about the 
probability that two persons of good repute who, although neither of them 
was a collector, were acquainted with the British Rhopalocera, should 
have confused the insects which they saw so close to them with two not 
uncommon fritillaries. Especially since they had already renewed 
acquaintance with both those fritillaries during the previous two and three 
days. 


*Edwin John (1808-1847) was a Founder of the Royal Microscopical Society; John 
Thomas (1815-1861) was a Professor of Histology. {See Dict. Nat. Biog., 
47: 97, 98.) 


y+It was either Quy fen or Bottisham, I forget which and have not my note about 
this at hand. 


(to be continued) 


Notes on the Microlepidoptera 
By H. C. Hucerns, F.R.E.S. 


Eudoria angustea Steph. On 7th November 1965 my son took me for 
a run in East Anglia, and on a wall at Westleton, Suffolk, I found two 
fresh specimens of this moth. Luckily I had a box in my pocket so I 
captured one, which was quite perfect, and left the other which, though 
equally fresh was slightly chipped. This moth is regularly double brooded 
here in Essex, but I have never before seen one later than early October. 


Eudoria resinea Haw. In 1963 there were several specimens of this 
insect in my trap at Dingle in mid-July. I kept two perfect ones and left 
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the others which were a bit damaged, as I expected to see more, but the 
weather turned viler than usual, and I did not. I see now that both these 
specimens are appreciably larger and clearer black and white than my 
English ones, and I should be glad to know if others have noticed any 
difference in Irish examples. 


Laspeyresia pactolana Zell. I was greatly interested in Mr. Sadler’s 
note on his capture of this moth in Britain. The reason for the erroneous 
use of its name for S. cognatana Barr. is that in the late twenties or early 
thirties the late W. G. Sheldon wrote a paper in the “Entomologist” stating 
that he had examined Zeller’s specimens and that the insect taken in this 
country for many years known as cognatana Barr. was clearly referable 
to pactolana, so that cognatana was a synonym. I am afraid that the rest 
of us took this statement on trust, hence the erroneous use of the name. 


Oidaematophorus carphodactyla Hiuibn. Several of my friends in the 
past few years have been breeding the second brood of this moth from 
the flowers of Inula conyza. The specimens of the second brood are, 
however, wretched little things compared with those of the first, which 
feeds on, and often destroys, the incipient flower shoot. Its presence can 
easily be detected in April by the wispy and twisted leaves where the 
central shoot should rise. The moth was not uncommon in a piece of 
waste ground near Faversham when I lived there, and all my series were 
bred from first brood larvae. I used to cut off the plant level with the 
ground and put it in a tin box with blotting paper to take up any super- 
fluous moisture. When the plants were beginning to decay I cut some of 
the young flower stems and divided them into pieces about three inches 
long. I then made a small slit in each piece of stem and turned out the 
larva from the dying rosette into it. It would start feeding on the stem 
and keep on doing so until it pupated in a flimsy cocoon. The larva is 
extraordinarily sluggish; I never saw one attempt to crawl. After the 
larva had safely pupated I used to transfer it to a glass lidded tin box 
with a small piece of damp sponge in one corner, and a lining of cotton 
wool. In this way I bred a very fine series in 1925-6. The moths are 
considerably larger than captured wild specimens, possibly on account of 
the succulent pieces of stem. 


This locality contained numbers of good micros. It was surrounded by 
a lot of gnarled old sallows, from which many Eucosma nisella Clerck 
could be beaten, in endless varieties. It was also the only place I have 
ever found where Argyroploce capreana Hubn. was reasonably common, 
it was possible to beat out a dozen in an afternoon. Usually I have only 
found an odd one, or bred a specimen from spun terminal shoots. 


When the flower shoots of the Inula were about 18 inches to two feet 
high I noticed a number drooping, obviously infested by a larva. As I 
did not know one which fed in this way on the plant, I split a good many 
of them and found in every case the occupant was a young larva of 
Gortyna flavago Schiff. (ochracea Hiibn.) in the thin polished red and 
yellow stage. Later every thistle in the place was occupied by the full-fed 
larva or pupa; obviously a plant of Inula would be insufficient for it to 
reach maturity. I am mentioning this as my friend Mr. Chalmers-Hunt 
does not enumerate this food-plant in the “Lepidoptera of Kent”’. 


I imagine this locality is now bungalows or some equally fetid growth. 
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Collecting Butterflies in South Eastern France 
in July 1965 


By J. V. Daciz, M.D., and G. StoucutTon-Harris, M.A. 


When we met at the Verrall Supper in February 1965 we found that 
we both, accompanied by our wives, intended to go to Digne in July, and 
this led to plans being made for a joint expedition. As the Dacies proposed 
to take their car much of the high country in S.E. France could be 
explored on the way. 

We left on the Ist July and crossed from Dover to Calais where the 
car was put on board the night train to Lyon. Arriving there the next 
morning we drove at once to Grenoble. Our first objective was a locality 
not far from there where Baron de Worms and Mr. R. F. Bretherton had 
taken Coenonympha oedippus F. in July 1952. 

We were fortunate in finding a single locality where a few were 
flying. It was not always easy at first sight to distinguish them from 
Aphantopus hyperantus L. which were more plentiful. After spending the 
night at Uriage we returned to the same spot the next morning and took 
a few more oedippus before starting out on our journey to the Hautes- 
Alpes. 

We travelled by the road from Grenoble to Briancon up the Gorge de la 
Romanche and we collected at intervals all the way to the Col du Lauteret 
(6,700 ft.). A list of species seen and taken on this journey and subse- 
quently is given at the end of this short account. 

Unfortunately it was raining at the Col and nothing was flying, as was 
the case at the higher Col du Galibier (8,300 ft.). 

We had arranged to spend two nights at Le Monetier-les-Bains some 
5 km. from the Col du Lauteret on the road to Briancon. The morning 
after our arrival was wet and little collecting was possible but it began 
to clear up in the afternoon and the next day was fine and sunny. 

Our next stopping place was Guillestre but on the way we spent a little 
time on La Roche-de-Rame—quite a profitable spot. 

We spent two nights at Guillestre and while the Dacies explored the 
high country by the Col de Vars (6,800 ft.) the Stoughton-Harrises collected 
in the lower areas with considerable success in both cases. Then followed 
a long drive over the Col de Vars to Barcelonnette, thence over the Col 
d’Allos (7,300 ft.), where the boundary between the Hautes-Alpes and the 
Basses-Alpes crosses the road, to Colmar, St. Andre-les-Alpes, Barreme 
and so to Digne. 

The Stoughton-Harrises had spent rather more than a week at Digne 
in June 1963 and went to their old haunts while the Dacies spent part of 
the time on more extensive exploring of the surrounding high country. A 
joint expedition to the Mont de Lure produced many butterflies but the 
hope that we might be fortunate to take Erebia scipio Bdv. was not ful- 
filled. 

The Dacies left on the 15th July to drive back by stages to Lyon. They 
varied the journey by going the alternative route from Guillestre to 
Briancon over the Col d’Izoard, a very bleak and desolate spot but green 
and wooded on the northern slope. And, unlike the outward journey, the 
second time found the Col du Lauteret fine and sunny and this made it 
possible to collect some species which were not taken on the outward way. 

The Stoughton-Harrises stayed on until the 18th when they travelled 
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home by train. 


So ended a very pleasant and successful holiday. As the following list 
shows, some 130 species were taken or seen. 


Papilio machaon L. 
Iphiclides podalirius L. 


Pterourus alexanor 
Parnassius apollo L. 
Aporia crataegi L. 
Pieris brassicae L. 
Pieris rapae L. 
Pieris napi L. 

Pieris bryoniae Ochs. 
Pontia daplidice L. 


Synchloe callidice Esp. 

Euch!oe simplonia Bdv. nec Freyer 
Anthocaris cardamines L. 
Gonepteryx rhamni L. 
Gonepteryx cleopatra L. 


Colias palaeno L. 
Colias phicomone Esp. 


Colias hyale L. and/or 
Colias australis Vrty. 
Colias crocea Fourc. 
Leptidea sinapis L. 


Erebia ligea L. 
Erebia euryale Esp. 
Erebia epiphron Knoch 


Erebia pharte Hbn. 
Erebia alberganus de Prun. 

(ceto Hbn.) 
Erebia gorge Hbn. 


Erebia aethiopellus Hffmg. 
Erebia cassioides aquitania Frhst. 


Erebia meolans de Prun. 
(stygne Ochs.) 
Agapetes galathea L. 


Agapetes russiae Esp. 


Hipparchia fagi Scop. 
(hermione L.) 


Few only 

Quite common and widespread, 
particularly near Digne 

1 only, worn, near Digne 

Widespread 

Common and widespread 

A few only seen 

A few only seen 

Widespread—several forms 

A few at Col de Vars 

Not uncommon at Roche-de Rame, 
Digne, Les Mées 

1 only, Col de Vars 

2 only, Col d’Izoard 

A few seen 

Widespread 

Not uncommon in vicinity of Digne 
—attracted to lavender fields 

Not uncommon at Col du Lauteret 

Common Col de Vars, Col du 
Lauteret, etc. 

Widespread, Digne, etc. 


A few seen 

Widespread and quite common. 
Several forms 

Common on Montagne de Lure 

2 only, Col d’Izoard 

Common, Col de Vars, Col d’Allos, 
Col d'Izoard, etc. 

A few, Col de Vars, Col du 
Lauteret 


Widespread in all Cols 

Locally common on Col d’Izoard 

Locally common on Col d’Izoard 

Widespread and quite common, 
Col de Vars, Col d’Izoard, Col 
d’Allos 


Quite common on summit of Mont 
de Lure 

Widespread, very common. 1 var. 
leucomelas at Doméne 

4 only, summit of Montagne de 
Lure 


2 at Les Mées, one on Montagne 
de Lure 
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Hipparchia alcyone D. & S. 
Hipparchia semele L. 
Brintesia circe F. 


Chazara briseis L. 
Satyrus bryce Hbn. (cordula F.) 
Aphantopus hyperantus L. 


Pararge aegeria L. 
Pararge maera L. 


Pararge megera L. 
Pararge petropolitana F. 
(hiera Hbn.) 
Maniola jurtina L. 
Hyponephele lycaon Kuhns. 


Pyronia tithonus L. 
Coenonympha oedippus F. 


Coenonympha iphis Schiff. 
Coenonympha arcania L. 
Coenonympha satyrion Esp. 


Coenonympha pamphilus L. 


Coenonympha dorus Esp. 


Limenitis camilla L. 
Vanessa atalanta L. 
Vanessa cardui L. 
Aglais urticae L. 


Nymphalis antiopa L. 

Inachis io L. 

Polygonia c-album L. 

Euphydryas aurinia Rott. 

Euphydryas debilis Obth. 
(merope de Pr.) 

Melitaea diamina Lang. 
(declyrina Esp.) 

Melitaea athalia ciladussa Frhst. 

Melitaea parthenoides Kef. 


Melitaea aurelia Nick. 
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Widespread and common 

Widespread 

Common at Digne and Les Mées, 
also at Roche de Rame 

1 only, Montagne de Lure, 2 taken 
at Digne 

Common at Digne, also at La 
Roche de Rame 

Common at Doméne, also taken 
at Guillestre 

Common at Doméne 

Gorge de la Romanche, Montagne 
de Lure, ete. 

Widespread and not uncommon 


1 only, Col de Vars 


Widespread 
Locally common. Digne, Les 
Mées 


A few, but widespread 

A single confined colony at 
Doméne 

Not uncommon on the Cols 

Widespread; not uncommon 

Common Col de Vars and Col 
d’Izoard, also taken at Digne 

Probably widespread, taken at 
Guillestre, Roche de Rame 

Locally common in Durance 
valley, Digne, Col de Vars and 
Les Mées 

Widespread and quite common, 
taken at Digne 

Widespread and probably quite 
common 

Widespread and probably quite 
common 

Widespread and probably quite 
common 

2 seen at Digne, not caught 

Taken at Domeéne 

A few only seen 

A few at Col de Vars 


2 at Col de Vars 


A few but widespread 

Widespread and common 

A few. Gorge de la Romanche, 
Roche de Rame, Guillestre 


A colony at Monetier-les-Bains. 
2 taken at Digne 
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Melitaea cinxia L. 


Melitaea phoebe Schiff. 
Melitaea didyma Esp. 
Mesoacidalia charlotta Haw. 
Fabriciana niobe L. 
Fabriciana adippe Rott. 


Argynnis paphia L. 
Brenthis ino Rott. 
Brenthis daphne Schiff. 
Clossiana euphrosyne L. 
Clossiana dia L. 


Clossiana titania Hbn. 
(amathusia Esp.) 


Boloria napaea Hffmsg. 
Boloria pales Schiff. 


Issoria lathonia L. 
Zephyrus quercus L. 


Strymon ilicis Esp. 


Strymon esculi Hbn. 
Strymon spini Schiff. 


Strymon w-album Knoch. 
Callophrys rubi L. 


Heodes virgaureae L. 


Heodes tityrus Poda 
(dorilis Hufn) 
Heodes alciphron Rott. 


Lycaena phlaeas L. 
Palaeochrysophanus hippothoe L. 


Everes alcetas Hffmsg. 
Cupido minimus Fuessl. 


Cupido sebrus Hbn. 

Lycaenopsis argiolus L. 

Glaucopsyche alexis Poda 
(cyllarus Rott.) 

Philotes baton Bergstr. 


A few Col d’Izoard, La Roche de 
Rame, Monetier-les-Bains 

Not uncommon and widespread 

Widespread; Digne particularly 

Widespread and quite common 

Not uncommon, widespread 

Widespread, particularly Gorge de 
la Romanche and Digne 

Widespread. Montagne de Lure, 
Digne, etc. 

A colony at Monetier-les-Bains 
and elsewhere in Basses-Alpes 

Widespread, not uncommon, Gorge 
de la Romanche, Guillestre, 
Montagne de Lure 

A few only. Col de Vars. 

Widespread; Digne, Doméne, Col 
d’Izoard 


Not common. Col de _ Vars, 
Monetier-les-Bains 

A large colony, Col de Vars 

Not uncommon, Col d’Allos, Col 
d’Izoard 

A few only; Montagne de Lure 

Quite common; Digne, Montagne 
de Lure 

A few only; Digne, Montagne de 
Lure. Rather worn 

A colony at Les Mées 

Quite common; Digne, Roche de 
Rame, Guillestre 

2 only, Digne 

A few, Gorge de La Romanche. 1 
taken at Digne 

Quite common. Col de Vars, 
Digne, Guillestre 


A few, Digne 

Not uncommon, Roche de Rame, 
Montagne de Lure, Guillestre, 
Digne 

A few, Digne 

Not uncommon, Col d’Allos, Col 
de Lauteret 

Quite common at Doméne 

Probably widespread and not 
uncommon 

1 only, Col d’Allos 

Widespread and not uncommon 


1 only, Gorge de la Romanche 
1 only, Montagne de Lure 
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Maculinea alcon Schiff. 
Maculinea arion L. 
Lycaeides idas calliopis Bdv. 
Plebejus argus L. 


Aricia agestis Schiff. 
Aricia allous G.-H. 


Eumedonia chiron Rott. 
Agriades glandon de Prun. 


Albulina orbitulus de Prun. 
Cyaniris semiargus Rott. 


Polyommatus eros Ochs. 
Polyommatus icarus Rott. 
Lysandra thersites Chmp./Cant. 


Lysandra escheri Hbn. 
Lysandra amandus Scheven. 


Lysandra dorylas Schiff. 
(hylas Esp.) 


Lysandra bellargus Rott. 
Lysandra coridon Poda 
Agrodiaetus ripartii Frr. 


Agrodiaetus damon Schiff. 


Meleageria daphnis Schiff. 
(meleager Esp.) 


Eumeris tages L. 

Reverdinus alchymillae Hbn. 
(altheae Hbn.) 

Lavatheria lavatherae Esp. 

Pyrgus carthami Hbn. 

Pyrgus accreta Vty. 

Pyrgus serratulae Rbr. 


Pyrgus malvoides El. and Ed. 
Pyrgus alveus Hbn. 
Spialia sertorius Hftmgg. 
(sao Hbn.) 

Adopoea lineola Ochs. 
Adopoea flava Brunnich 

(sylvestris Poda) 
Thymelicus actaeon Rott. 
Ochlodes venata Brem. u. Grey 
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2 only, Col de Vars 

Widespread but not common 

Not common, Digne 

Common. Colonies at Gorge de la 
Romanche, Monetier-!es-Bains, 
Guillestre, Roche de Rame 

Digne 

A few, Col d’Izoard, Monetier-les- 
Bains 

A few, Col de Vars, Monetier-les- 
Bains, Col d’Allos. 1 at Digne 

Quite common, Col d’Izoard, Col 
de Vars 

1 only, Col dIzoard 

Not uncommon, Col du Lauteret, 
Digne, etc. 

Colony at Col d’Allos 

Widespread and common 

Not uncommon, Digne, Les Mées, 
Nr. Grenoble 

Locally common, Digne, Col de 
Vars, Les Mées 

2 only, Digne and Montagne de 
Lure 


Widespread but not common, 
Roche de Rame, Guillestre 

Not common, Digne 

Widespread and locally common 

Not uncommon at Digne and 
Guillestre 

Not common, Digne and Col 
d’Izoard 


Not uncommon, Digne, Roche de 
Rame, Montagne de Lure 
A few seen 


Not common, widespread 

1 only, Roche de Rame 

A few, Roche de Rame, Guillestre 

A few, Roche de Rame 

Col d’Izoard and elsewhere in 
Basses-Alpes 

1 taken at Digne 

Common, Col de Vars, etc. 


A few, Roche de Rame, Les Mées 
Widespread 


Widespread 
A few, Digne 
Widespread 
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Pyrgus malvae asiaeclara Verity 
By B. C. S. WaRREN, F.R.E.S. 


I was recently looking over a paper on Swiss butterflies by the late 
Dr. Roger Verity when I came on his original description of the subsp. 
asiaeclara of P. malvae. 

This insect is confined to Asia; so perhaps it is not surprising that when 
others came to deal with it, they failed to note Verity’s work (Verity, 1934). 

In a paper on the evolution of the vinculum and other structures in 
the Rhopalocera, I had cause to deal with this, probably the most remark- 
able Pyrgus race in existence, describing its unique structural develop- 
ments under the name of P. malvae coreanus (Warren, 1957). 


It occurs in what I believe to be its most characteristic and constant 
form in Korea; from there it spreads north and west over the whole of 
Paiaearctic Asia; excluding Japan. The genitalia of both male and female 
vary continually, passing from its typical formation in the east to 
absolutely typical P. malvae malvae formation in the western area. To 
appreciate the full meaning of this it is necessary to read my paper (1957), 
and study the accompanying plates. It suffices to say here that the uncal 
development in coreanus shows how the most primitive type of uncus in 
two separate pieces (as seen in the genus Zerynthia), could develop into 
the usual solid type; and also into the highly specialized, double process 
existing in P. malvae malvae. That the malvae process is a derivative of 
the Asiatic formation cannot be questioned, the fluctuating formations 
that occur together with the two types throughout Asia, and the gradual 
development of the malvae type in the passage from east to west, are an 
incontestable proof of the fact. Other processes give almost as con- 
vincing data; in both sexes. 


I sent a separate of my paper to Dr. Alberti and was surprised to get 
one from him in return, which he had published in 1955. In this he 
described this wonderful race under the name of P. malvae kauffmanni. 
He described developments of the lateral apophyses of the male genitalia 
and of the united style, antistyle and stylifer, in some detail; the last three 
parts he figured under the collective name of stylifer. The style and 
antistyle in all Pyrgus are free standing, springing from the stylifer which 
is united to the underlying sheet of the clasper. The style and antistyle 
are greatly reduced in P. malvae, the former being an abnormally broad 
extension of the stylifer, rather than the long, narrow process usually 
developed. Both however retain their normal free development. He 
mentions the split uncus in kauffmanni, but does not seem to have 
appreciated its full importance. He notes that in the past Staudinger had 
remarked the malvae of Korea and the Maritime Province did not differ 
from European malvae. Verity, who was relying entirely on the super- 
ficial appearance of his specimens (as Staudinger had), also notes that 
specimens from Vladivostok and N.E. Korea were identical to European 
ones. This emphasizes that the superficial variation of the eastern insect 
is as great as the anatomical. Verity further adds that his series from the 
Yuldus Valley, at about 2,500 m., in the Tian Shan, were more constant 
in appearance, while a “long series” from far to the north, from the East 
Sajan Mountains, at about 3,000 m., showed so much variation that they 
could almost be described as transitional between asiaeclara and some 
Swiss specimens of malvae. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
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degree of structural variability that I came on was also in that northern 
area; Transbaikalia, Yablonoi Mountains, etc. In the Altai and to the 
south, though transitional specimens occur, others typical of malvae are 
not rare, and the same applies to the Tian Shan. 


Alberti notes that Evans overlooked this Asiatic race in his Catalogue 
(Evans, 1949), but this is not surprising considering his disregard of 
anatomical character in cases where certain races were supposed not to 
occur on cOmmon ground. This inconclusive supposition entails the 
further unsound assumption that races in proximity, which have not 
actually been seen to fly together, do not and have not, done so. Any 
collector who is old enough to have revisited a locality with which he was 
formerly familiar after a lapse of twenty years or so, will know the 
extent to which any wild district can change even in this short time 
(without the aid of man), and the distance which a colony of insects can 
have moved from their former ground. Two races now known in 
proximity must probably have changed their habitats at various times 
during the past few hundred years, during which movements they can 
scarcely have avoided traversing the same ground. Proximity therefore 
implies the capacity to exist together. 


The subsp. asiaeclara which gives us what is probably the most perfect 
example known of the evolution of one living race from another, is 
worthy of fuller recognition than it has been given. Unfortunately 
oversights have led to three names being given to it, and consequent 
uncertainty has obscured it. But unlike what so often happens in such 
cases, the valid name is unquestionably the most appropriate. 


Verity’s choice points both to the insect being confined to Asia, and its 
wide distribution, it was fortunate he did not link it to any one mountain 
range. My own coreanus, while indicating the area where it attains 
greatest structural constancy, tends to obscure the vital factor of its 
spread westwards across the entire width of Asia. Alberti’s selection, a 
tribute to a friend, in no way marks the great: scientific interest that 
attaches to this race. 

It is to be hoped that as subsp. asiaeclara Vty. it will become more 
universally recognized. 
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Butterflies of New Providence Island, Bahamas 
By B. K. WEstT 


In 1900 a short account, written by Emily E. Sharpe, appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, concerning the butter- 
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flies captured on New Providence Island by J. L. Bonhote, and was stated 
by the writer to be the first on the butterflies of the Bahamas. I believe 
nothing on this subject has been written subsequently in British entomo- 
logical journals, although a number of interesting and informative papers 
have been published in the U.S.A., including the results of an expedition 
by the Van Voast-American Museum of Natural History which collected 
throughout the Bahama Islands from December 1952 to May 1958. 


This collection of J. L. Bonhote comprises a large part of the 
Bahamian material in the British Museum, and incidentally the most 
vaiuable part by virtue of all his specimens being adequately labelled. 
Many of the specimens contributed by other collectors are either undated 
or are labelled simply ‘Bahamas’. As this account concerns the butterflies 
of N.P.I. only, I have ignored records and specimens not specifically of 
that island. Thus the British Museum collection contains a specimen of 
Vanessa virginiensis Drury, seven of Ewmaeus atala Poey and one of 
Strymon limenia Hew., all labelled ‘Bahamas,’ which might or might not 
have been caught on N.P.I. Incidentally, I believe V. virginiensis and S. 
limenia have not otherwise been recorded from the Bahama Islands. 


New Providence Island occupies a central position in the Bahamas 
which are scattered to the North and to the South of the Tropic of 
Cancer for a distance of some three hundred miles in each direction. In 
the North the Bimini Islands lie but fifty miles from the coast of Florida, 
and Grand Bahama Island not much further from the North American 
continent; in the South, Great Inagua is a similar distance from both Cuba 
and Haiti. 


Wew Providence Island is twenty-one miles long and seven miles wide, 
in the main flat, and is composed of limestone. There is a wide variety 
cf habitats, however—fine gardens, bush and scrub, woodland, fields of 
grass and flowers, mangrove swamps and flowery roadsides. Butterflies 
and diurnal moths are very much in evidence, even in Nassau where 
numerous flowers, including enormous masses of brightly coloured 
Bougainvillea. are an attraction to the common Papilio andraemon Hubn., 
the large yellow Poebis sennae L. and orange P. agarithe Boisd. (in flight, 
habits and appearance similar to the Old World Catopsilias) and skippers. 
Lantana bushes provide a special attraction to Hesperiids, while a small, 
white flowered Composite weed, Bidens pilosa L. is favoured by the 
Satyrid Calisto herophile Htibn. and some of the Strymon group of 
Lycaenids (and though it is so easy to capture specimens feeding at these 
flowers, one’s net is quickly entangled with the small barbed seeds which 
must immediately be laboriously removed before further use of the net!). 
By the shore the sweet smelling flowers of the Seven Year Apple, Casasia 
clusiaefolia Urban are sought by Papilio polydamus L., Kricogonia lyside 
Lat. and at dusk by hawk moths. In fields and hy waysides two blue 
flowered plants commonly seen are Commelina elegans H.B.K. (Com- 
melinaceae) and Stachytarpheta jamaicensis Vahl (Verbenaceae), and both 
these are a great attraction to many kinds of skippers and the diurnal 
hawk moth Aellopus tantalus L. In general, where there is an abundance 
of flowers, butterflies abound, but they are virtually absent from pine 
barrens and palmetto scrub. 


From April 1945 until April 1946 I was residing at the R.A.F. airfield 
on the outskirts of Nassau, and among the butterflies I caught during 
this period were ten species, including such conspicuous insects as 
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Metamorpha stelenes L. and Heliconius charitonius L., which had 
apparent!y not been taken previously, nor recorded subsequently, there. 
These now bring the total number of species for New Providence Island 
to fifty-three. Without doubt several more. including resident ones, await 
discovery. The Lycaenids Eumaeus atala Poey and Strymon limenia Hew. 
are probably two such insects, having been recorded from the Bahamas, 
but without precise location; the Hesperiid Urbanus dorantes Stoll has 
been taken on Andros Island, it is widely distributed from the Argentine 
to Cuba and would most easily be overlooked and mistaken for the very 
similar and abundant U. proteus L.; the Nymphalid Eunica tatila H-Sch. 
and several other species are common in the neighbouring territories of 
Hispaniola, Cuba and Southern Florida, and one suspects that they might 
well occur on New Providence Island. 


Of the 53 species of butterfly now known to occur on New Providence 
Island, 29 (55%) of them have a wide distribution over South and Central 
America and the West Indies, and range at least as far as Florida or 
Texas on the North American continent (some are found as far North as 
Canada); and of these as many as 20 (38%) occur as far South as the 
Argentine. Eight species (15%) have a more northerly distribution, being 
confined to the West Indies, Central and North America. A further 7 
species (18%) have a yet more restricted range covering the Greater 
Antilles, Bahamas and Southern Florida. Of the remaining 9 species, 3 
are found in the Greater Antilles, Central America and the Bahamas, 4 in 
the Bahamas and Cuba only, while 2 are endemics. 


One feature not indicated in these categories is that only 4 species of 
the New Providence Island butterflies are found widely over North 
America but do not occur in South America, though two more, Vanessa 
cardui L. (probably a casual migrant to the Bahamas) and Eurema nicippe 
Cram. have a very limited range in South America. However, the pre- 
vailing winds blow from the Bahamas to the Caribbean and the hurricane 
tracks are from the Bahamas towards Florida or the Gulf of Mexico; this 
may be a relevant factor. Also, while only two endemic species have 
been noted, about one third of the Bahamian butterflies have developed 
endemic subspecies. 


In contrast to the apparent abundance of individuals, the number of 
species is distinctly small considering the Bahama Islands lie astride the 
Tropic of Cancer and are comparatively near to the Greater Antilles and 
North American continent. Bates in 1935 listed 156 species of butterflies 
for Cuba, and in 1925 A. Hall recorded 139 species for Hispaniola, 
and of these numbers Bates commented that the butterfly fauna of the 
West Indies was considerably less than one would have expected from 
large and varied tropical islands. 

This paucity is explained largely by the geological history of the 
Caribbean. The fauna and flora of the Greater Antilles appear to be 
mainly Central American in origin, and these in turn South American, 
part having arrived during two widely separated periods by land bridges, 
the first during the Eocene and the second, of lesser degree, in the Miocene 
and early Pleistocene. To-day, the respective faunas of Central America 
and the Greater Antilles exhibit considerable differences resulting from 
long isolation. At no time does there appear to have been any direct 
land conneection with South America, as for instance along the line of 
the Lesser Antilles; indeed, these islands themselves have a very limited 
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fauna. 

The Bahama Islands, however, only re-emerged from the sea in the late 
Pleistocene; the fauna and flora have arrived mainly by wind and ocean 
current, or by flight in the case of winged creatures; thus there is no 
relict fauna such as has contributed in large part to that of the Greater 
Antilles. 


With the climate warm throughout the year, many butterflies seem 
to be continuously brooded, and imagines of some kinds are encountered 
in all months, but others appear to have definite broods, sometimes but 
two. The period July to November is wetter than the remainder of the 
year, so it is not surprising that some insects exhibit seasonal dimorphism; 
this is most pronounced in some of the Pierids, e.g. Eurema daira Godt. 
and E. messalina Fab., and to a lesser degree in some Nymphalids, e.g. 
Anartia jatrophe Johannson. 

I wish to thank the authorities of the British Museum (Natural History) 
for permitting me to consult the collections and libraries; in particular, 
I am greatly indebted to the late Brigadier Evans, Mr. T. G. Howarth 
and Mr. G. E. Tite for their invaluable assistance in connection with the 
identification of insects, and Mr. W. T. Stearn for kindly identifying plant 
specimens. 

In the following annotated list of the butterflies of New Providence 
Island I have stated the geographical range of each species (not subspecies), 
so far as I have been able to determine it, as this bears some relevance 
to its habits and presence on the island. 


PAPILIONIDAE 


1. Papilio polydamus lucayus Rths. & Jdn. I found this swallow-tail 
only along the North coast, the best locality being below Fort Char- 
lotte where they flew about the trees of the sea grape (Coccolobis 
uvifera Jacq.); further West occasional specimens were seen taking 
nectar from the flowers of the seven year apple. The butterflies 
varied greatly in size, being from over 4” to less than 3” wing span. 
Range: Argentine to U.S.A. ; 

2. Papilio andraemon bonhotei Sharpe. This beautiful insect was one 
of the commonest butteflies, seen frequently feeding at Bougainvillea 
and other flowers in Nassau gardens. 

Range: Honduras, Cayman Islands, Jamaica and Cuba. 


PIERIDAE 


3. Ascia monuste eubotea Lat. This migrant was at times common in 
some fields several miles to the West of Nassau, from which they 
appeared not to stray. Only two individuals were observed elsewhere. 
All the 992 caught were of the normal white form, but in the B.M. 
Coll. are two of this sex of the dark form phileta Fab. 

Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 

4. Appias drusilla Cram. Not seen. In the B.M. Coll. is a single specimen, 
a © of the dry season form peregrina Rober. 

Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 

5. Phoebis sennae sennae L. A migrant. This conspicuous yellow species 
was one of the commonest buterflies on the island; a strong flier but 
a frequent visitor to flowers. 
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Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 


Phoebis agarithe antilla Brown. A similar butterfly to the preceding 
species, but bright orange instead of yellow. It accompanied P. sennae, 
being common, but not as abundant as that species. 

Range: Colombia to U.S.A. 


Phoebis neleis neleis Boisd. and Phoebis statira Cram. Neither taken. 
In the B.M. Coll. are four specimens from the Bahamas, one of which 
is labelled 1.vii.1898 (J. L. Bonhote), Nassau; they have been identified 
as P. neleis. But there are no examples of P. statira from the 
Bahamas in the collection, though Sharpe in 1900 (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London) lists this species among J. L. Bonhote’s captures. P statira 
is a migrant ranging from the Argentine to Florida and Texas, it 
could very easily be overlooked among the numerous P. sennae, and 
can be distinguished from P. neleis when examined closely only with 
difficulty. In contrast to P. statira, P. neleis has a more restricted 
range, having been recorded from Haiti and Cuba, in addition to the 
Bahamas. 


Kricogonia lyside Latr. and K. castalia Fab. In ‘Insects of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, New York Acad. Sci. 1944, Vol. 12’ 
Comstock distinguishes between two similar West Indian species of 
Kricogonia, which often fly together, K. lyside and K. castalia. Six 
of my series of seven caught in August, October and November 1945, 
would seem without doubt to be K. lyside, having the hindwings and 
tips of forewings underside distinctly greenish and with a definite 
sheen, though with forewing measurement of only 22mm. to 24mm. 
The seventh specimen, also taken in October, has the underside of 
the hindwings and tips of forewings (underside) yellow, and with 
no sheen; it is a ¢ with forewing measurement of 21mm. and would 
appear to be K. castalia. All these specimens were caught by the 
North coast road to the East of Nassau, none was seen elsewhere. 
Range: West Indies, Central America to U.S.A. 


Nathalis iole Boisd. New record. Local, but several colonies were 
encountered by the Golf Course and on Oakes Field, in June, Novem- 
ber and December, 1945. 

Range: West Indies and Central America to the Great Lakes. 


Eurema nicippe Cram. Quite common in one locality, some open 
fields, to the West of Nassau, where it flew with A. monuste. Odd 
specimens were seen on Oakes Field. I have eight examples taken 
in November 1945, and can find but two previous records—one taken 
at Nassau, March 1930 (Rindge; Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 1563) and 
one in the B.M. Coll. caught by Bonhote, 24.xii.1901. 

Range: Haiti and Central America to Canada. 


Eurema messalina blakei Maynard. This small white Eurema was 
quite common along paths and rides in woodlands. Some degree of 
seasonal dimorphism is exhibited. 

Range: Cuba, Bahamas, Jamaica and Cayman Islands. 


Eurema lisa euterpa Méné. I found this the least common of the 
Euremas. I took specimens in August and from October to December 
on Oakes Field. There appears to be but one other record, specimens 
taken November, 1912 (Munroe; Jour. New York Ent. Soc., vol. 58). 
Range: Trinidad and Central America to Illinois. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Eurema daira Godt. New record. Flourishing colonies were dis- 
covered by the Race Course and Golf Links, and on Oakes Field. 
My series of fifteen specimens appears identical with specimens from 
Florida, and exhibits seasonal dimorphism. Thus four are of the wet 
season form jucunda Boisd., caught 16.vi.1945 (2) and 26.vi.1945 (2), 
the remainder being of the dry season form daira Latr., caught in 
January and February, 1946. It is interesting to note that a specimen 
taken at Exuma Cays, one of the Out Islands of the Bahamas, in 
January 1953 is mentioned by Rindge (Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 1715), 
and is identified as being of the form ebriola Poey, a form with the 
hindwings above being white instead of yellow. 

Range: Brazil to U.S.A. 


Eurema dina helios Bates. A common woodland species which flew 
in company with E. messalina. 
Range: Central America and West Indies. 


Eurema chamberlaini chamberlaini Butl. A fairly common butterfly 
frequenting open areas in and around woodland. Nevertheless, very 
few specimens appear to have been captured, there being but one in 
the B.M. Coll., and that the type specimen. Two subspecies have 
evolved in the Out Islands, inaguae Munroe on Great Inagua and 
mariguanae Bates on Mariguana Island. 

Range: Bahama Islands only. 


DANAIDAE 


Daraus plexippus plexippus L. I had anticipated seeing this fine 
butterfly at Nassau; after eight months had passed I saw a solitary 
one flying across the air field. Then on December 24th, 1945, I paid a 
visit to the disused Race Course, and there I saw a dozen or more 
flying lazily about and visiting flowers, and they were in excellent 
condition. Here they were to be found for the next six weeks, but 
none was seen elsewhere. 

Range: Argentine to Canada. 


Danaus gilippus berenice Cram. Many small colonies were en- 
countered on Oakes Field and elsewhere to the West of Nassau. How- 
ever, there is only one previous record, that of a specimen taken 
March 19th, 1930 (Rindge; Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 1563). B.M. Coll. 
— none. My own specimens were all taken in March, April and May. 
Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 


SATYRIDAE 


Calisto herophile apollinaris Bates. Widespread, but invariably found 
in smail numbers, in bushy places, and frequently noted visiting the 
flowers of Bidens pilosa. 

Range: Cuba and Bahama Islands only. 

Calisto sibylla Bates. Not seen. B.M. Coll. — none. This species 
seems to be known only from the type specimen. However, from its 
description, it could not be confused with C. herophile. 

Range: New Providence Island only. 


(to be continued) 
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Dispersal as a Possible Check on Parasitation 
By Col. A. M. Emmet 


In the spring of 1960 I encountered mines of Aegeria andrenaeformis 
Lasp. in the wayfaring tree (Viburnum lantana L.) in the Saffron Walden 
district of Essex. I collected sixteen without difficulty, and could have 
taken more, but I expected these would be sufficient for my needs. In 
the event, I bred only one moth and about a dozen parasites (I failed to 
keep an exact record of the number). The larva lives for two years, and 
the few mines which produced nothing were, I think, first year mines. 

In 1961 I spent more time and effort searching for mines, but they 
proved to be far scarcer. Moreover, in that year a new predator was in 
evidence, for many of the mines had been pecked open, presumably by 
tits. This operation had been skilfully performed a few inches above the 
point at which the frass was extruded. However, after considerable 
search I found twelve tenanted mines. From these I bred, once again, 
only one moth, and parasites from most of the remainder. 


Between 1962 and 1965 I looked only casually for andrenaeformis and 
failed to find it, but since I was curious to know whether the predators 
had been too much for it, this year (1966) I made a thorough search of the 
areas where I had previously taken it, and examined upwards of a 
hundred bushes in the process; however, I failed to find any trace of the 
species other than the old mines. This negative evidence does not prove 
conclusively that it is now extinct in the locailty, but this may well be the 
case. 

One wonders how such heavily persecuted species survive. It is 
possible that to some extent they are nomadic, and a female from time to 
time colonizes a new area where her offspring enjoy a temporary immunity 
from their predators: the parasites have not yet caught up with them and, 
in the case of andrenaeformis, the local tits have not yet learned to peck 
out the larvae (compare their acquired habit of pecking through milk 
bottle tops). This is only a hypothesis, but some support is given by my 
experience last year with Nepticula tityrella Stt. I bred eight moths from 
only eight mines which I had collected from a plantation of very young 
beeches situated, as far as I know several miles from any other beech 
tree: the Nepticulidae normally suffer from a high incidence of parasitisa- 
tion, and it is most unusual to have 100% success in breeding them. 


Labrey Cottage, Victoria Gardens, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


May Micrants.—A fresh looking specimen of Vanessa cardui L. was 
seen in Shanklin on 3rd May, 1966. No more were noted until 23rd May 
when five were seen on Brading Down. In the same locality about two 
dozen specimens were seen on 27th May, mostly feeding on valerian 
flowers. On the same day a fresh female Colias croceus Fourch was 
captured as it hovered over a clump of horseshoe vetch. The specimen 
was caged over a pot of white clover, upon which numerous eggs were 
subsequently deposited. On 29th May, another female croceus was 
captured on Brading Down again fluttering over horseshoe vetch. Having 
only one pot of clover, this specimen was caged over a pot of horseshoe 
vetch upon which it began to deposit eggs on the same day. During 
the above visits to the Down, numerous Plusia gamma L. were walked up 
from the vegetation.—T. D. FEARNEHOUGH, 26 Green Lane, Shanklin, I.o.W. 
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POECILMITIS ATLANTICA SPEC. NOV. 


Fig. 1. g¢ Holotype (upperside). Fig. 2. ¢ Paratype (underside). 
Figures 1-81 times natural size. 


Photo: H. N. Wykeham. 
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A Cape Coastal Poecilmitis Butler (Lepidoptera: 
Lycaenidae) Previously Unknown 
By C. G. C. Dickson 


Poecilmitis atlantica spec. nov. 


Male: Orange to reddish-orange with light metallic blue from bases, 
black spots and borders and chequered cilia much as in P. lysander 
Pennington.* 


Upperside. 


Forewing. Blue extends along costal region to above or a little short 
of the discocellular black marking and in the upper half of cell leaves 
a small orange space before this marking but completely fills lower half 
of cell and extends on to lower part of the black marking; a small inner 
portion of area 2 is included in the blue area and this colouring then 
widens below vein 2 and reaches and largely covers the lowest black 
spot of the postmedian series and, along innermargin, finally extends 
beyond this spot. Costa edged with black. The usual black spots of the 
complex all present but rather small. Hindmarginal border somewhat 
narrow or of mederate width. Cilia brownish-black with small whitish 
divisions with some slight indication of orange in them. 


Hindwing. The “solid” blue extends to end of cell and, near inner- 
margin, further from base, but a very pronounced shifting blue lustre 
reaches some or most of the black postmedian spots (leaving the rest of 
the wing-surface free of bluish iridescence). Postmedian spots small or 
not fully developed. Innermarginal concavity brownish-grey but the tone 
varying according to the light. A marginal black line, which becomes 
broken or disappears in lower part of wing; small black dots or markings 
at most of the vein-ends. Cilia white, pale greyish and orange, with not 
sharply defined dark or fairly dark portions after ends of veins; a few 
of the divisions predominantly white. 


Underside. 


Forewing. ‘The dark markings (some with steely centres) over the 
orange area and other features resembling closely those of P. lysander. 
Cilia with the dark spaces less dark (and more brown) than on the 
upperside and the more whitish divisions less pronounced. 


Hindwing. General ground colour brownish-fawn and with a darker 
pattern as in P. lysander, but more pronounced, and with the silvery 
markings of the group no more conspicuous in themselves than in lysander. 
The more basal brownish markings comparatively dark, especially the 
streak bounding the upper and outer part of the elongated and pointed, 
rather silvery, marking in cell; broad streak near anal-angle and large 
patch in outer portion of, and a little above, areas 4 and 5 also, relatively 
dark and prominent. Cilia much as in forewing upperside, but with less 
contrast between the lighter and darker portions. 


Length of forewing 12.25-12.75mm. 


*Poecilmitis lysander Pennington. J. ent. Soc. S. Afr., Vol. No. 2, pp. 275-276, Pls. 
6-7, fig. 5 (1962). 
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6 Holotype: Lange Valley, S.E. of Lamberts Bay, Western Cape 
Province, 18.ix.1963; three ¢ paratypes: Lamberts Bay, 30.viii.1963. (The 
holotype and one paratype collected by the writer, one paratype by Mr. 
P. R. D. Dryburgh and one paratype by Mr. C. W. Wykeham.) The holo- 
type has been donated to the British Museum (Natural History). (British 
Museum type number: 18480 ¢ holotype). The paratypes and a few 
other specimens are in the collection of the writer, Mr. Dryburgh and Mr. 
Wykeham. Female specimens so far available have not been sufficiently 
good for use as type material. 


Due consideration has been given to the possibility of this butterfly 
being a race of P. lysander but from what is known of the latter, including 
its distribution, it is believed that atlantica represents a distinct, though 
very closely related species. Even at a glance the males, at least, look 
different from those of typical lysander. 


One paratype has the entire upperside dark marking considerably more 
heavily developed than in other examples and the underside also more 
darkly marked. 


The blue of the upperside (as regards the male) gives a more clear-cut 
impression than in P. lysander—as remarked upon by Mr. Dryburgh him- 
self. On the underside, the dark submarginal streak of the forewing tends 
to be more prolonged at its upper end and the darker portions of the 
hindwing are decidedly more prominent than in typical P. lysander 
(although these latter features may, to some extent anyway, be due to 
climatic conditions, in the specimens concerned). Examples of P. lysander 
taken inland at about the same time of year have not, in the writer’s 
experience, shown the same pronounced darkening of the hindwing under- 
side markings—or the degree of intervening variegation. 


The first specimen, a male, of this exceedingly beautiful Lycaenid was 
found by Mr. Dryburgh on the earlier of the two dates mentioned above. 
The males have the swift flight of those of P. thysbe (L.) and under normal 
conditions fly backwards and forwards over a limited area of the veld, 
or round the higher bushes if these affect the direction of flight. The flights 
are of short duration and are frequently broken by specimens alighting 
on the ground or the low plants which are characteristic of the sandy 
stretches of country in which the butterfly occurs. Another member of 
the complex which is regarded as an extreme variation of P. thysbe and 
its form osbecki Aur., with very extensive blue in the males, was found 
in the same locality, and more plentifully than the insect under discussion. 

“Blencathra,’ Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Notes and Observations 


OCHROPLEURA PLECTA L.—At the “South London” exhibition, 1965, I 
exhibited a specimen of O. plecta taken in my mercury vapour trap on 
23.v.1965 in which the orbicular stigma was club-shaped (Proc. S. Lond. 
ent, nat. Hist. Soc. 1966: p. 28, and Pl. 1, fig. 3). On 21.v.1966 I took two 
more specimens in the trap, and another one on 22.v.1966. It looks as if 
there is a local strain with this aberration, but it might well be over- 
looked in such a common species unless every insect is closely examined, 
and I wonder whether it occurs elsewhere.—L. W. Sices, Sungate, Foot- 
ball Green Minstead, Lyndhurst, Hants. 25.v.1966, 
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VANESSA CARDUI L.—Between 2 and 3 p.m. on May 23rd, I saw in my 
garden here no less than three Vanessa cardui L. They were all in fresh 
condition and of good size. There can be no doubt about the number as 
I saw all three at once and kept them under observation for some time. 
It seems improbable that they were immigrants, as one would be unlikely 
to see three together some thirty miles from the coast. Is it possible that 
they were bred locally, the offspring of a very early immigration, one of 
which was reported from Weston-super-Mare on January 30th? If so, 
they must have succeeded in surviving the very cold spell last April. I 
shall be very interested to know if V. cardui has been seen elsewhere this 
month.—Sir ROBERT SAUNDBY, Oxleas, Burghclere, nr Newbury, Berks. 
24 v.1966. 


Further to my last letter, it now seems that there has been an 
immense immigration of Vanessa curdui. Dr Roger Clark has told me 
that on Sunday, May 22nd, he witnessed a cloud of them arriving at Hod 
Hill. Several have been on show in my garden every day this week. If 
the weather remains suitable there should be a vast number later on.—Sir 
ROBERT SAUNDBY, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., D.L., Oxleas, Burgh- 
clere, nr. Newbury, Berks. 


MELANIC LYCIA HIRTARIA CLERCK.—On the night of 23rd April, 1966, a 
fine melanic specimen of a male Lycia hirtaria was captured in my 
mercury vapour trap in my garden. This is almost completely black 
excepting the outer edge of the fore wing, which is patterned as in the 
typical form of the species. On the 9th May yet another melanic male 
L. hirtaria was in my trap. This slightly worn specimen is similar to the 
first except that the outer fringe of the fore wings is darker, although 
the pattern is still visible. Mr H. C. Huggins has seen and verified both 
specimens. As far as I am aware, this is the first time this form has 
been recorded in South Essex.—R. ToMLINSON, 51 King Street, Stanford- 
le-Hope, Essex. 5.v1.1966. 


THE SECOND Broops oF IRISH HADENIDAE.—Baron de Worms (antea: 69) 
mentions taking Hadena caesia Schiff. on August 17th, and comments 
on this late emergence. This is quite probably the case, but all the three 
commonest coastal Hadenae in the south (caesia, capsophila Dup. and 
cucubali Fuess.) are partially double-brooded there. I have bred them 
all in August from late June larvae. Donovan (p.9) mentions a 
remarkable aberration of cucubali taken by Kane in the Blaskets, 
blackish with only a slight trace of purple. I regret to say that this was 
only a chance aberration and not, as I had hoped, another island race. I 
have bred large numbers of this moth from the Blaskets, and also from a 
rock off Adrigole in Bantry Bay, and all were just like the ordinary 
Kentish specimens. I was particularly disappointed by the Adrigole ones, 
as the rock was comparatively small, only accessible at low tide, and 
smothered with spray in every wind.—H. C. HuaGGins, F.R.ES., 65 
Eastwood Boulevard, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 5.vi.1966. 


CELASTRINA ARGIOLUS L.—Mr. H. Symes (Ent. Rec., 77: 219) points out 
that this beautiful insect appears to be becoming rarer. I am very glad 
to say that about here it has been much commoner in the past three 
years, though till last year my observations were founded on the first 
brood only, as I was away when the second brood was on the wing. 
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Last year I had a rather nasty accident, which prevented me from 
collecting all the summer (will my friends and correspondents please 
note this is why I have not sent them information or specimens). 
During August I spent most of my time in my front room, which 
overlooks a hedge of snow berry (Symphoricarpus). I must have seen 
at least 30 argiolus, even allowing for the same specimen appearing 
several times. Argiolus is very fond of the little pink flowers of this 
beastly shrub, which sends up suckers everywhere. I remember seeing 
lots of second brood specimens on a similar hedge at Gravesend when 
I was a boy. 


This May the butterfly has again been common, though on what the 
larva feeds I cannot say, as I only know one plant of flowering ivy in 
the neighbourhood, and that is a quarter of a mile away. There is a good 
flowering holly in the neighbouring garden and on May 17th there were 
three females simultaneously fluttering round it laying eggs. 


Last year, I saw a female apparently laying eggs on buds of 
Pyracanthus in May in my son’s garden, but these were out of reach, and 
unfortunately I forgot to follow the matter up with a ladder.—H. C. 
Hueeins, F.R.E.S., 65 Eastwood Boulevard, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 5.vi.1966. 


HERSE CONVOLVULI L. IN County CLARE.—My friend George Hyde and 
I spent an enjoyable week in the west of Ireland last summer, only the 
season was hardly worth the name, We came across very little of particular 
entomological interest apart from Lithosia quadra L. near Oughtererard and 
near Caragh Lake. We also saw several colonies of small larvae of 
Euphydryas aurinia Rott. in south County Kerry, and in a bog in County 
Laois on the way back to Dublin. In the same bog we also found an 
almost fully grown larva of Hemaris tityus L. with very striking purple 
markings. 


We spent three nights in the Burren of Clare district, where we 
almost saw more entomologists than moths. We took one poor virens 
(Calamia tridens ssp. occidentalis Cockayne) each, and the one bright 
spot was the finding of a perfect female Herse convolvuli L. sitting on a 
small piece of limestone. It was by no means easy to see even in 
daylight. This was on 18th August. We discussed whether to bottle 
her, or keep her for ova. In the end we decided on the latter. She laid 
a single egg on the first night, and three more just before she died a 
fortnight later, but they were all infertile. By this time she was of no use, 
only to demonstrate her wonderful proboscis. This must be almost the 
most westerly record for H. convolvuli in Europe, as it was on the 
extreme west of Black Head. 


It would now appear likely that virens was discovered about 
seventeen years ago at the height of a cycle. I took eleven on one night 
fifteen years ago, and in the same locality this year, took none. We were 
by no means alone in noting a small number in over three nights. The 
rather stormy, cool nights may have partly accounted for this, although 
not altogether, in my opinion. It appears likely that virens is again 
going down in numbers as Caenotephria sagittata Fab. is doing in its 
English localities —A. M. R. Heron, 108 George-a-Green Road, Wakefield. 
23.¥.1966. 
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POSSIBLE OCCURENCE OF ELATER SANGUINOLENTUS SCHR. IN WINDSOR 
Forrest?—In his article (antea: 14), Mr A. A. Allen does not mention 
Elater sanguinolentus (Col., Elateridae) as having been recorded from 
Windsor Forest. On 3rd June, 1966, I found two specimens of this beetle 
on Chobham Common, Surrey, at a distance of less than three miles from 
Windsor Park. Since Chobham Common is adjacent to Windsor Park, 
it seems reasonable that this species may be found in the Park. It may 
be of further interest that the beetles were found in Scots pine (Pinus 
sylvestris L.) and were feeding on aphids occurring on the tree.—ZJ. 
MUGGLETON, 32 Penton Road, Staines, Middlesex. 14.vi.1966. 


Two New REARING RECORDS OF PHORIDAE (DIPTERA).—Triphleba 
lugubris Meig. I have reared a male of this from cow dung, collected on 
Oakley Farm, Bromley, Kent, which emerged on 3lst August, 1963. It 
was recorded by H. Schmitz as being bred from carrion of small animals. 
Apparently an uncommon species, it has been taken at Trent Park, 
Middlesex, by Mr C. N. Colyer, and Mr L. Parmenter has recorded it 
from Ranmore Common, Surrey (Notes an the distribution of Phoridae 
(Diptera) in Britain. Proc. S. Lond. ent. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1965: 35-42). 

Megaselia hyalipennis Wood. A female of this fly was obtained on 
28th April, 1965, from the fungus Grifola gigantea, growing from the cut 
surface of a tree stump, in Pond Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. Mr. Colyer 
informs me that there are no previous breeding records of this species. 

Both specimens were submitted to Mr. C. N. Colyer who kindly 
determined them.—P. J. CHANDLER, 85 Chatterton Road, Bromley, Kent. 


THE NEw Puusia: AUTOGRAPHA GRACILIS LEMPKE.—In the May number 
(page 135) the Editor drew attention to the recent article by Dr. B. J. 
Lempke in which he separates a new species, Autographa gracilis, from 
the familiar A. festucae (Gold Spot Plusia), and mentions its occurrence 
in Great Britain as well as on the Continent. Baron de Worms has lent 
me a separate of this article, which stimulated me to examine my own 
series of 25 “festucae”’. From Dr. Lempke’s excellent plates and descrip- 
tion it was at once obvious that one of these, a slightly worn male taken 
at lavender blossom in my garden on Cumnor Hill, North Berks., on 10th 
August 1940, belongs to the new species. The other 24 are clearly A. 
festucae, which suggests that A. gracilis is considerably the rarer in this 
country. The A. festucae come from Cumnor Hill (1) and Cothill (1) 
(North Berks.), Ottershaw and Chobham (12) (North-West Surrey), South 
Walsham (1) (Norfolk), St Mary’s, Scilly Islands (8), and Aviemore (1) 
(Inverness-shire). I record these here because it is clearly now desirable 
to check existing distribution records of A. festucae, as well as to establish 
new ones for A. gracilis.—R. F. BRETHERTON, Folly Hill, Birtley Green, 
Bramley, Surrey. 29.v.66. 


Current Literature 


The Pattern of Animal Communities. By Charles S. Elton, F.R.S. 4to., 
432 pp. + 87 pl. Methuen & Co., Ltd. Price in U.K., 90/-. 

The author is Director of the Bureau of Animal Population and Reader 

in Animal Ecology in Oxford University, and the present work puts on 

record the results of some twenty years of research, mainly based on 
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the University’s estate at Wytham, in the form of a textbook for the use of 
students and research workers seeking to expand our knowledge of 
ecology. The colossal task involved may be gathered from the preface, 
in which the author names many of his helpers. He also points out the 
labyrinthine character of the task, for, unlike the author who treats of 
one family or order, where there is a clear course set, a general ecological 
survey finds all these separate courses interlacing and interdependant. 

With modern methods for classifying and storing all the information 
gained in these twenty years, it is most gratifying to see how the cultured 
mind can treat these matters as ancilliary to the main purpose of the 
work, and not as the reason for it! 


In the early chapters the author defines such things as “pattern” in 
nature and “ecological survey’’, and a very full account of Wytham Hill. 
the main scene of operations. He also explains the classification of 
habitats with text figures of suggested systems for classification. Chapter 
5 explains how one sets about recording a community with a figure of the 
punch-card used and an explanation of the methods used for storing and 
filing, showing the order, family and species in three sets of letters and 
numbers. When the cards are packeted according to species, each packet 
is given a summary card on its outside. 

A collection of voucher material is also made in order to guard against 
errors in determination of species, which might come to light at a later 
date. 

The following chapters deal with various kinds of biotope, a chapter to 
each allied group, with titles such as “Open Ground and Meadow”, 
“Heath, Mountain and Croplands’’, ‘“‘The Terrestial Maritime Zone” (with 
specimen distribution maps), “Scrub and Hedgerow”’,, “The Forest Canopy; 
Herbivores” in which the Pl. 10 aerial photograph is analysed and the 
tree species mapped, “Hunters in the Forest Canopy”, and on through the 
whole pattern to Chapter 19, “The Whole Pattern”. There follow 562 
references quoted through the text and 65 notes with their relative 
numbers. Then follow thirteen pages of index. 


The research work has been enriched by many foreign workers who 
have spent long periods at the Bureau and wherever this fulfilled require- 
ments, foreign examples have been quoted, but as the author points out, 
the principles for handling the data remain the same, and the first 20 
years of research have gone a long way to justify the very great deal of 
work put into the project by so many people. 

The book is well printed in very good type, and strongly bound in 
cloth boards. It is, of course, designed for the student, but the excellent 
handling of the subject makes the greater part of the work thoroughly 
interesting to the layman as well. The photographic plates are well 
selected for their purpose and are of excellent quality.—S. N. A. J. 


A Distribution List of the Butterflies (Rhopalocera) of Western and 
Southern Europe. By R. F. Bretherton, C.B., M.A., F.R.E.S. 
Trans. Soc. Brit. Ent., 17: 1-94, British Trust for Entomology. £2. 


Mr. Bretherton has, in this small work, provided the ever-increasing 
number of migratory lepidopterists with the basic means for assessing 
the probabilities of their proposed tour and for narrowing down the 
determination of their catches. The scope of the work is clearly explained 
in the preface, while the treatise gives a list of the species under family 
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headings with their distribution, both geographically and in altitude (where 
the latter information is important), and for local species their known 
haunts. Larval foodplants are mentioned where these are known and 
where this information would assist in locating elusive species. 

There is an excellent bibliography of modern works (1930-1964) in the 
foreword of which the author points out that earlier bibliography may 
be found in “Faunenverzeichnisse der Jahre 1758 bis 19830 — Zusammen- 
stellung der Faunistischen Literatur der Palaearktischen Gross- 
schmetterlinge”, by Otto Bang-Haas, 1930 (Novitates Macrolepidoptero- 
logicae, 5: 1-152), Dresden. The bibliography is in three sections, General 
to the Area, Publications on Particular Families and Critical Species, and 
Publications on Particular Countries. This book is certainly one for the 
travelling student of the butterflies, and its small bulk will be found to be 
a further advantage to this essential part of his equipment.—S. N. A. J. 


Proceedings and Transactions of the South London Entomological and 
Natural History Society. 1966. Part 2. 32 pp. + 4 pl. Published 
by the Society. 9/6. 


This part consists mainly of an exhaustive article entitled “The Genus 
Aricia (Lep., Rhopalocera) in Britain”, by F. V. L. Jarvis, B.Sc., F.R.E.S. 
This paper sets out to attempt to clarify morphological differences between 
the bivoltine race of the south of England and the univoltine race of the 
north, including artaxerxes from Scotland. Both Aricia agestis Schiff. 
and the Scandinavian A. allous Hubn. and describes extensive breeding 
experiments. It is illustrated by two plates of adults and one showing 
the larva and pupa of agestis and allous s.sp. vandalica from Jutland, with 
two forms of the agestis larva. There follows a plate illustrating seven 
butterfly aberrations taken in the New Forest by Mr. A. D. A. Russwurm, 
and a note by Bruce Ing, the warden, on the first Scottish Field Study 
Centre opened at the head of Strathardle in east Perthshire.—S. N. A. J. 


The Nigerian Butterflies (Part 1, Papilionidae). By John Boorman and 
Patrick Roche. Ibadan University Press, 1957. iv+8+431 pl., quarto. 
12/6. 


The authors explain in their short preface that the present work is 
intended as an “atlas” (more illustrations than letterpress) to aid in the 
recognition of the many butterflies to be found in Nigeria. The letter- 
press is confined to a record of facts which will be of assistance in 
confirming or refuting the diagnosis made from the plates, and the plate 
number reference is against each name. Where there is sex dimorphism, 
both sexes are shown, and where necessary for identification, the under- 
side is also shown. 

The 31 plates show 45 figures and are well reproduced in half-tone from 
excellent photographs. The book is in stiffish paper covers and is well 
printed in clear type. 


The series projected is of nine parts: 


I. Papilionidae. 
II. Pieridae, Satyridae and Danaidae. 
III. Nymphalidae, section 1. 
IV. Nymphalidae, section 2. 
V. Nymphalidae, section 3. 
VI. Acraeidae. 
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VII. Riodinidae, Lybithiidae and Lycaenidae section 1. 
VIII. Lycaenidae, section 2. 
IX. Hesperiidae. 


Of these, I. has been published @ 12/6, III. @ 50/-, V. @ 19/- and VI. @ 
19/-. When complete this series should make a good reference book, 
pending the time when colour will be available—S. N. A. J. 


Current Notes 


The Council of the Paisley Naturalist Society and the Department of 
Natural History, Paisley Museum, are collaborating in a complete re- 
survey of the Natural history of Renfrewshire, last undertaken by the 
Paisley Naturalists Society almost exactly fifty years ago. 

Since then a great many changes have taken place, and the purpose of 
the present joint undertaking is to bring our knowledge of all the county 
fauna and flora up-to-date; and to publish a series of hand-books on each 
subject, all of which will be available to the general public. 


The recorders for Entomology are :— 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Mr. A. M. McLaurin, Oldhall House, Kilmacolm. 
Mr. Thos. Yeudall, 26 Abbey Road, Elderslie. 


The Wild Life Exhibition at Alexandra Palace.—Following up the note by 
our Editor on National Nature Week, in the April issue, the writer, 
on the invitation of the Council for Nature, visited the Wild Life 
Exhibition at Alexandra Palace on the opening day. 


The various stands showed many items of interest to nature lovers, 
particularly that of the Commons and Open Spaces and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society. Other stands worthy of particular attention were those 
of Uganda Wild Life Panorama, Plant Protection Ltd., The Ramblers 
Association, the book show by Frederick Warne & Co., and F. G. & H. 
Witherby, whilst the show put on by the Zoological Society of London was 
very well done. 

The Worldwide Butterfly Co. had a marvellous display, as will be seen 
from the accompanying photograph, and as explained by their principal, 
Mr. R. Goodden, their efforts are also concerned in preserving many of 
our British species. 

If any criticism is justified, it should be mentioned that in the opinion 
of the writer, a special stand should have been essential to show the 
damage being done to wild life in general by the promiscuous use of 
insecticides, and it might not have been out of place to emphasize the 
damage done to bird life by the wholesale cutting down of hedges which 
provide such a suitable place for nesting. Is there a danger in the future 
of land erosion due to this destruction? 

For any of our contributors who are enthusiastic philatelists, the 
Crown Agents had a colourful display of stamps from sixty different 
countries showing anything from butterflies to fish and animals of all 
kinds. 

Finally, the exhibition cinema programme was delightful—F. W. BYERS, 
59 Gurney Court Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
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CENTIPEDES OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


By E H Eason 


This is the first British work to provide a comprehensive 
guide to the study of Centipedes in this country. All 
the species to be found in the British Isles, including 
those doubtfully recorded, are fully described and 
illustrated. A great deal of the information given by 
the author is the result of his own observations and 
research and will stimulate the reader’s interest in this 


much neglected group. 


As well as details of structure and life-history, the book 
contains an account of the natural history of the group | 
as a whole, with an explanation of the principles 
governing distribution and classification. There is also 
a comprehensive glossary of technical terms and a full 
bibliography. 
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Lepidochrysops braueri spec. nov. 


Fig. 1—(¢ Holotype (upperside). Fig. 2—d¢ Holotype (underside). 
Figures 1:84 times natural size. 


Photo: H. N. Wykeham. 
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A new species of Lepidochrysops Hedicke (Lepidop- 


tera: Lycaenidae) from the Western Cape Province 
By C. G. C. Dickson 
And Relevant Notes by C. W. WYKEHAM 


Lepidochrysops braueri spec. nov. 
Mae UPPERSIDE 


Rather light powdery blue, relatively dull in certain lights but, 
depending on the angle of the wings, intense and comparatively shiny in 
other lights. A broad, well-defined marginal blackish-brown border 
(some 2-5-3 mm. in width) and marking of the same colour at end of cell, 
in both wings. Cilia chequered blackish-brown and white. 

Forewing. Veins blackish-brown. Costa edged with same colour but 
bordered broadly with it near wing-base and with broad white scaling for 
a little distance from the base. Lunule at end of cell prominent. A hind- 
marginal blackish line. A dark line parallel to and more than half way 
beyond middle of cilia, in white spaces up to and including the one in 
area 3. 

Hindwing. Veins mainly dark as in forewing. Costa to a large extent 
broadly dark. Discocellular lunule narrower than in forewing. Dark 
marginal border continuing into innermarginal zone but, more basally, 
replaced by white scaling. A relatively large black spot, dusted with 
vivid blue scales and bordered with lighter blue, in area 2 near wing- 
margin; an indication of dark spots in areas 3-6, apparent chiefly through 
the diffuse light-blue scaling which more or less surrounds them (and 
which is partially visible in area 1c); a more distinct, rather elongate 
marking in area 7, with some white scaling almost surrounding it and 
occurring rather prominently at either end of it. A marginal black line. 
Cilia virtually as in forewing, the dark parallel line not present (or 
hardly so) beyond area 3 and faint even at this point. 


UNDERSIDE 


Forewing. Rather light grey-brown. Some of the veins partly white- 
scaled. Costa for some distance from base narrowly bordered with white, 
and innermargin bordered with white Broad lunulate marking at end of 
cell and postmedian series of markings very dark brown, edged (mainly 
inwardly and outwardly in the case of the latter) with white scaling and 
some of this edging with short projections in places (such projections 
occurring between and joining the marking at end of cell and two of the 
postmedian spots). Postmedian spots seven in number, mostly large but 
diminishing in size towards upper end of series and the 7th one very 
small (in one wing, doubled); upper part of series inwardly curved 
Series of white streaks beyond but very close to spots (and confluent with 
the outer white edging of the lowest one) prominent and only partially 
lunulate in form; space beyond this series very dark brown and prominent. 
Submarginal white rings very prominent and with only small dark centres 
(that of the uppermost ring hardly present); two lowest rings confluent 
and angular and forming a large wedge-shaped white marking. A very 
dark brown or black marginal line. Cilia virtually as on upperside. 

Hindwing. Ground colour as in forewing. Costa bordered with some 
white scaling; white suffusion basally and between part of cell and inner 
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margin; the dark markings edged with white. An elongated nearly black 
marking adjoining basal portion of vein 8; a fairly small very dark brown 
to black, rather oval spot adjoining inner margin, sub-basally; a very 
small, very dark brown spot in area 1c, sub-basally; an oval very dark 
brown spot in cell above the foregoing spot and an almost black, round 
spot near costa, sub-basally. Dark brown lunule at end of cell fused 
with 5th median marking. Lowest marking of series roundish, very dark 
brown, well detached from and basad of the 2nd marking; 2nd-7th markings 
dark brown, all virtually confluent, mostly fairly large, and irregularly 
disposed and shaped (the 4th small); 7th marking with its white edging 
prolonged inwardly in the form of a V. The 8th marking represented as 
a large detached blackish-brown spot, close to costa and more basad than 
main portion of series. White chevrons beyond discal markings mostly 
fused so as to form a fairly broad, irregular zig-zag band partly in contact 
with the white edging of the median markings, but leaving some narrow 
spaces of dark colouring; the lower portion of band much reduced in 
width and its constituent parts not chevron-shaped; the upper end also 
narrowing, and becoming very irregular and broken. The following 
space dark brown. Submarginal white rings, near and at anal angle, 
reduced and not very well defined but at its innermost extremity the 
series represented by a small clear pointed marking; at the upper end of 
the series the final “ring” narrow and elongated, and with a very dark 
brown patch basad of it (and this bounded inwardly by the uppermost 
marking of the white zig-zag band). A black spot in inner half of ring 
in area 2, the white of the latter replaced by dull-orange basad of this 
spot, and a lunule of metallic pale green-blue scales bounding the black 
spot outwardly; in area lc a trace of another, greatly reduced, black spot 
with metallic scaling. Marginal line very dark brown. Cilia practically 
as on upperside. 


Head with white scales and hairs between antennae, and white scales 
and black and white hairs frontally. Eyes very dark golden-brown, 
edged with creamy-white. Palpi virtually black above (the last joint 
entirely black), greyish-white on sides and beneath, and with blackish 
and greyish-white hairs beneath. Antennae black with white rings; the 
lower inner part of blub orange-brown and the lower outer portion white, 
with white scales curving up on the outer side just short of the extremity. 
Thorax and abdomen black above, the former with light blue-grey hairs; 
beneath with greyish-white scales and hairs, this also applying largely to 
the legs themselves. 

Length of forewing 17:55 mm. (but in one small example seen, only 
14:75 mm.). 


6 Holotype: Lange Berg, above Geelboslaagte, a few miles E. of 
Montagu, Cape Province, 26.xi.1962 (C. W. Wykeham); two ¢ paratypes 
with same data apart from date of capture, in one case, of 15.xi.1962; one 
6 paratype: Robinson Pass, Cape Province, 30.xii.1965 (N. A. Brauer). 
(Two further, poor, examples also examined.) The holotype has been 
donated to the British Museum (Natural History). (British Museum type 
number: Rh 18481). The paratypes are in C. W. WykKeham’s collection and 
in the collection of the Transvaal Museum. The description was made 
from the holotype. 


The paratypes are, in essentials, the same as the holotype. On the 
upperside, however, the dark marginal border of the hindwing embraces 
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far more prominent, blue submarginal rings. On the underside there is 
some detail-variation of the type that might be expected, and the more 
basal dark spots (particularly in one example) are, as a whole, definitely 
black or blackish. 


Lepidochrysops braueri spec. nov. 


Aedeagus and valve X approximately 20. 


This butterfly comes close to L. oreas Tite and L. australis Tite*, but 
it is readily distinguishable from both of these insects. On the upperside, 
characteristic features include the lighter tone of the blue colouring, with 
its variable intensity and the tendency of some of the white markings of 
the underside to show through to a slight extent, and the comparatively 
clear definition of the broad, dark marginal borders. Features on the 
underside are the closeness, in the forewing, of the series of white lunules 
to the postmedian spots, the formation by these lunules of a relatively 
even line and the prominence of the dark space beyond this line, also 
the roundness and conspicuousness of the submarginal white rings; and, 
in the hindwing (in all but one of the examples seen), the comparatively 
wide and more contiguous white markings of the zig-zag series and the 
tendency of the submarginal white rings to be more nearly round than 
is often the case in the allied species mentioned. The forewings are rather 
more rounded termenally than is usual in males of the above species. 
(The Robinson Pass example has a pronounced dark space beyond the 
discal markings of the forewing underside, and the postmedian white 
markings of the hindwing are, individually, more clear-cut.) 


This butterfly was found at an altitude of at least 3,000 ft. above 
sea-level. Its occurrence with, or at least close to, L. oreas Tite precludes 
any possibility of its being a subspecies of this insect. Judging by a single 
example which has been examined, the aedeagus and valves of the 
genitalia confirm its distinctness. 


It must be emphasised that the species itself was discovered by 
Dr. G. van Son, who took a damaged female specimen at Deepwells, N. of 


*The Entomologist, 97: 1-7 (1964). 
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Knysna, as far back as 1941. After Mr. N. A. Brauer’s capture of the male 
examp!e from the Robinson Pass (secured on the summit of a high peak 
above the Pass), Dr. van Son suggested that the species should be named 
braueri, and he also most generously consented to the preparation of this 
description of the butterfly. 

When studying the present species reference has been made to the 
recent revisions on sections of the genus by Mr. G. E. Tite (op. cit.) and 
Dr. C. B. Cottrell*. Sincere thanks are also due to Mr. Tite for his 
kindness in reading the manuscript before its publication. 


OBSERVATIONS SPECIFICALLY BY C. W. WyYKEHAM 


In November 1962 I netted the proposed species Lepidochrysops braueri 
on the Langeberg near Montagu. The first occasion was on the 11th 
when I ascended the mountain with my uncle, Mr. C. G. Dickson, from 
the van der Spuy’s farm Geelboslaagte. My uncle remained on the higher 
slopes above the farm while I climbed to the ridge of the mountain. 

Weather conditions were mediocre with partial cloud cover and con- 
stant wind. I found two male specimens near the top, on the lee side of 
the mountain fluttering about some low shrubs. 

I netted further specimens of this striking Blue in the same locality on 
the 15th and 26th of November, 1962, but never found them in any numbers. 

“Blencathra’”’, Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Easter on the French Riviera, April 1966 
By C. G. M. DE Worms, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.E.S. 


Easter is an occasion in the year when spring is virtually at its best in 
the more southern climes of the northern hemisphere. I was much 
attracted by the success that Mr. R. F. Bretherton achieved at this period 
on the south coast of France in April 1962 (vide Ent. Record, 74: 144) in 
spite of fairly unfavourable conditions. Though I very much followed in 
his footsteps, my experiences were on the whole very different from his 
both as regards the season and the weather so that I have considered it 
of interest to give an account of my collecting in that fine part of the 
Riviera known as Provence. 

I duly set out on the afternoon of 6th April, reaching Nice by air in 
13 hours. On landing there I took over by arrangement with B.E.A. a 
small Renault, apparently brand new, and at once threaded my way 
through the dense traffic along the Promenade des Anglais to visit that 
eminent entomologist Monsieur F. Dujardin whom I had not seen since 
1962. I found him tending a large family of nearly full-fed larvae of 
Charaxes jasius L. He kindly gave a lot of most helpful information about 
the region I was about to stay in as regards its population of lepidoptera. 
I then travelled by the auto-route bypassing Cannes to Fréjus, completing 
the 80 miles to Bormes-les-Mimosas by dusk. This small town had been 
also Mr. Bretherton’s headquarters. I put up at the very well appointed 
and comfortable Grand Hotel several hundred feet up, overlooking the 
town with a fine view of the Mediterranean. But on arrival I was soon 
able to appreciate the devastation wrought by the great forest fire which 
raged for several days in August 1965. Even my hotel was singed and only 


*Vem. Ent. Soc. S. Afr., No. 9 (June 1965). 
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just escaped destruction. Many square miles on the mountain sides still 
bore the marks of blackening, though a large area was now more opened 
up and seemed greatly to favour Pierids owing to the rapid spread of 
many kinds of Crucifer. 


However, prospects seemed none too good when 7th April opened dull 
and overcast with the advent of a blast of the famous sirocco wind. It 
turned into a completely wet day when no collecting was possible, except 
in the evening on the windows of the hotel balcony which produced quite 
an assortment of forms of Cosymbia puppillaria Hubn. together with some 
very early Arctia villica L. Good Friday, the 8th, dawned more promis- 
ingly, though still far from sunny. So I wended my way over the very 
picturesque mountain road by the Col de Babaou at 1500 ft., then down 
a steep decline to the valley running east and west which harboured the 
pretty little town of Collobriéres. Travelling on a few miles east of the 
town along the valley I soon spotted the small pasture indicated by Mr. 
Bretherton, on the further side of the stream with a thick wood behind 
it and a few fruit trees running down the middle of it. As soon as I 
crossed the river Zerynthia hypsipyle Schulz (=polyxena W.V.) rose at 
my feet and several others to follow, though they were none too plentiful, 
but quite freshly out. Gonepteryx cleopatra L. males were well to the 
fore as also were those of Anthocharis euphenoides Staud., while our 
Orange-tip (A. cardamines L.) was about in full force. The commonest 
Pierid was, however, Euchloe ausonia Hibn. Among the Nymphalines 
was Brenthis dia L., just out. After an excellent lunch at the local hotel 
I returned to this rich spot and saw in addition the first Papilio podalirius 
L. There was also a large form of Lycaena dorilis Hufn. flying. The 
Skippers included Pyrgus malvoides El. and Ed. and Carcharodus alceae 
Esp. Colias croceus Fourc. was also much in evidence. Altogether I noted 
20 species in this small area which I was to revisit several times. 


The next day, 9th April, was another soaker with a very depressing 
outlook. However, I was assured by one of the hotel staff that Easter day 
was almost always fine, and when it dawned the prospects were indeed 
most encouraging with a clear sky. So I seized the opportunity and set 
out before 9 a.m. Motoring through Hyéres and striking inland to Roque- 
brussane I covered the 50 miles to the Hostellerie de la Sainte Baume by 
11 a.m. I stopped by the side of the road just west of this large building 
where the low oak scrub ends. As soon as I alighted, a large dark butter- 
fly got up which I at once recognised as Erebia epistygne Hbn., and was 
able to appreciate how dodgy this insect was, as it was quite a little time 
before I netted one. They seemed to appear singly on both sides of the 
road and only on two occasions did I see two at once. It was also curious 
to see an Erebia flying among the sloe blossom at this altitude. However, 
I persevered till I had taken a representative series including a few 
females and almost every specimen was in prime condition. When I 
returned to the ground after a sumptuous Easter lunch at the Hotel de la 
Grotte some few miles away, I found the local populace also enjoying 
their repast on the collecting ground after their visit to the sacred shrine 
perched high up on the steep cliff. So that further profitable collecting 
was not at all easy. The only other species seen were Gonepteryx rhamni 
L. I motored back in the evening to Bormes with a fresh series of this 
very local butterfly and in this respect I was fortunate as Mr. Bretherton 
in this locality, though a fortnight earlier than he visited it, in 1962. 
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Easter Monday, the 11th, proved another superb day which I spent 
first surveying the area round Cap Bénat which was indeed a sorry sight 
with the whole forest completely burnt out and virtually nothing on the 
wing except a few very worn Callophrys rubi L. flying round one or two 
trees of Arbutus unedo which survived the devastation. So I went on 
fifteen miles along the coast road to Costebelle just beyond Hyéres to try 
and locate the small area where Mr. Bretherton had turned up Thestor 
ballus F. in 1962, but much of that countryside has apparently changed in 
the past four years and even the quarry which had harboured this species 
had been very greatly extended and much of the best ground engulfed. 
So I had to content myself with a rough hillside with plenty of vegetation 
and a steep path along a wall which proved a very good suntrap in this 
region on the southern outskirts of Hyéres. Many butterflies were 
favouring this locality and a small Blue I took on the rugged surface of 
this path proved to be Glaucopsyche melanops Bdv. In fact this small 
area turned out to be virtually the only one in which I found this species. 
But it was a vain search for any sign of T. ballus. Anthocharis euphenoides 
was fairly numerous as also were many of the other Pierids, especially 
P. napi with the males very lightly marked. Pararge megera L. was also 
much in evidence. A surprise in this spot was Z. hypsipyle which seemed 
to appear in several localities far from any water. 


Yet another fine and warm day welcomed me on the 12th when I set 
out to explore the high ground east of Bormes. As I followed a very 
winding mountain road along the escarpment parallel to the sea, I was 
aware of the vast growth of crucifers which replaced the burnt forest. 
These were the attractions for large numbers of Pierids among which I 
was agreeably pleased to find Pieris manni Meyer. I proceeded along 
this route till I came to a small area where a few Arbutus had escaped 
the fire. Here I saw the first Pontia daplidice L. and even Issoria lathonia 
L. with several worn C. rubi, but when I went on a short distance east- 
wards, to my surprise, I discovered a portion of original forest with a 
large concentration of Arbutus at just 1000 ft. So I set to work watching 
what might be attracted to the large patches of the lavender (Lavendula 
stoechus). C. rubi was settled on it in plenty, but I suddenly spotted a 
Hairstreak looking brighter with a distinct white line running along the 
centre of the hindwings. On taking it, it was undoubtedly a fresh female 
of Callophrys avis Chapman. I revisited this locality five days later on 
17th April, again in brilliant sunshine. This time C. rubi was virtually 
over and as I spied the lavender heads, I soon spotted that almost all the 
hairstreaks attracted to it were C. avis. They would appear on the heads 
as it were from nowhere and in this position were easy to box or net. 
(Cf. Fassnidge, Ent. Rec., 1929: 5.) After discarding some poor specimens, 
I found that I had a predominance of females. I had at least fifteen 
individuals through my net in quite a short time and saw several others 
dashing through the air. This concentration of C. avis is of particular 
interest, as M. Dujardin said he had never seen more than two or three 
in a day even before the forest was destroyed. I kept several females 
alive on shoots of Arbutus. One which I brought home lived altogether 
three weeks, during which time it had laid some forty ova, all neatly 
deposited in the clefts of the young shoots of the arbutus on which the 
resulting larvae which hatched in early May, fed up well. They were 
full-fed in five weeks and are just pupating (10th June). Their life history 
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is well described and illustrated by Dr. Chapman (Trans. Entom. Soc., 
London, 1909: 93). I found one more example of this hairstreak on the 
18th after a visit to Collobriéres. It was also at rest on lavender among 
aroutus near the mountain road from this town to Grimaud. 


A surprise on my way back from the C. avis locality on the 17th was to 
find a flourishing colony of the coridon-like Blue Lysandra hispana H.-S. 
which I did not expect to see on the wing so early. They were flying 
by the side of one of the main roads through the forest on rather stony 
ground, possibly calcareous, and when settled on this type of soil they 
were almost invisible. Melitaea cinxia was also just appearing in the 
same spot. 


I paid two further visits to the Costebelle area on the 16th and 22nd. 
On each occasion I took a few more Glaucopsyche melanops, but 
Thestovballus was not forthcoming. After a dull day on the 20th, when 
the sun shone again on the 21st April, I set out early via Collobriéres and 
Gonfaron and on via Vidauban to La Motte, since a known area for this 
elusive insect was between this small township and the chapel of Sainte 
Rosseline. In spite of much search under ideal conditions, none of this 
insect was seen. However, by doing a detour to the west I came across 
some huge stretches of sage in full bloom with a host of Turanana baton 
Bergstr. dancing round the blossom. So that it was easy to select a good 
series of both sexes. I then went on to the road leading from Grasse to 
Draguignan and soon found the terraces just west of this latter town 
where Mr. Bretherton had reaped such a rich harvest in 1962. 


As soon as I entered the grassy hollow I saw Eyphydryas aurinia Rott. 
This was of the very bright form provincialis. A very large form of 
Lysandra bellargus Rott. was also on the wing in this spot which was 
also alive with many other species, including Colias australis Berger and 
some rather worn Zerynthia rumina L. Glaucopsyche cyllarus Rott. was 
also just appearing. Here too T. baton was extremely plentiful. It was 
altogether a very prolific and ideal day. 


I motored back to Nice on the morning of 23rd April and was back in 
England later that afternoon after what had been a most successful and 
indeed a very enjoyable sojourn on this fine and ever popular coast of 
France. 


In the following list of Butterflies the date given indicates the first 
occasion on which the species was noted. 


Papilio machaon L. Fairly numerous and widespread (April 8). 

Papilio podalirius L. Becoming increasingly plentiful, mainly in orchards 
(April 8). 

Zerynthia rumina L. Few worn examples at Draguignan (April 21). 

Zerybtia hypsipyle Schulz (=polyxena Schiff.). Numerous near Collo- 
briéres and also seen at Costebelle and near Cap Bénat (April 8). 

Leptidea sinapis L. First seen, April 15, in the forest near Bormes and 
becoming widespread in the region. 

Anthocharis euphenoides Staudinger. Common mainly at Collobriéres, 
Costebelle and Draguignan (April 8). 

Anthocharis cardamines L. Generally numerous (April 8). 

Euchloe ausonia Hbn. Common over all the area (April 8). 

Pontia daplidice L. Few seen near Bormes and at Draguignan (April 12). 

Pieris brassicae L. Very plentiful with evidence of a big immigration on 
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April 10 along the coast near Hyéres. 

Pieris rapae L. Fairly numerous, mainly in the forest region (April 8). 

Pieris manni Meyer. Several specimens of both sexes taken in the grounds 
of the Grand Hotel Bormes, also near Costebelle and odd examples 
along the coastal strip. 

Pieris napi L. A very pale form with spotless males prevalent along the 
coast (April 8). 

Aporia crataegi L. One or two nests of larvae found and a few imagines 
bred out. 

Colias australis Berger. Many seen at Draguignan on April 21. 

Colias croceus Foure. Sporadic everywhere (April 8). 


Gonepteryx rhamni L. Only seen at Sainte Baume (April 10). 

Gonepteryx cleopatra L. Plentiful in almost every locality (April 8). 

Euphydryas aurinia Rott. Seen near Draguignan (April 21). 

Melitaea cinxia L. Becoming increasingly common in most localities 
(April 17). 

Melitaea didyma Esp. One seen in Forét du Dom (April 18). 

Clossiana dia L. Mainly at Collobriéres (April 8). 

Issoria lathonia L. One noted in the forest area (April 12). 

Pyrameis cardui L. Seen sporadically over the whole region (April 11). 

Pyrameis atalanta L. A few noted in most localities (April 8). 

Polygonia egea Cramer. One distinctly seen in the Forest (April 17). 

Nymphalis polychloros L. Only at Collobriéres (April 14). 


Vanessa io L. A few hibernated specimens, chiefly at Collobriéres 
(April 8). 

Nymphalis antiopa L. Seen and several localities, mainly near Hyéres 
(April 15). 


Pararge argeria L. Mainly seen in Hotel garden and Costebelle (April 8). 

Pararge megera L. Abundant at Costebelle, sporadic elsewhere (April 11). 

Coenonympha pamphilus L. Becoming numerous over the area from 
April 17. 

Erebia epistygne Hbn. Just emerging at Sainte Baume (April 10). 

Callophrys rubi L. Many worn examples among arbutus (April 11) at 
1000 ft. 

Callophrys avis Chapman. Only seen in numbers in Forét du Dom in one 
isolated locality and also on the road to Grimaud (April 12). 

Heodes tityrus Poda (=dorilis Hufn.). A very large and dark race, chiefly 
at Collobriéres (April 8). 

Lycaena phlaeas L. A few seen over the region (April 12). 

Celastrina argiolus L. Mainly worn specimens in the forest (April 8). 

Turanana baton Bgstr. Abundant near Draguignan, oddly elsewhere 
(April 14). 

Glaucopsyche melanops Bdv. Mainly near Costebelle and one in Forét du 
Dom (April 11). 

Glaucopsyche cyllarus Poda. One at Draguignan and another at Coste- 
belle (April 21). 

Aricia agestis Few seen, mainly in Hotel garden (April 11). 

Polyommatus icarus Rott. A few noted in several localities (April 11). 

Polyommatus thersites Chapman. Seen in Hotel garden (April 11). 

Lysandra bellargus Rott. Taken at Draguignan (April 21). 

Lysandra hispana H.-S. One colony in Forét du Dom (April 17). 

Erynnis tages L. First noted at Draguignan, April 21. 
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Carcharodus alceae Esp. Mainly at Collobriéres and Draguignan (April 8). 
Pygus malvoides El. and Ed. Few at Collobriéres (April 8). 
Spialia sao Hbn. At Draguignan (April 21). 

Two geometers of note were Lithostege farinata Hufn., a perfect female, 
at Collobriéres on April 15, and Pseudoterpna coronillaria Hbn. at the 
hotel at Bormes on April 10. 

Three Oaks, Woking. 14.vi.66. 


Dolichocephala ocellata Costa (Dipt. : Empidae) 


in Devon 
By Aan E. STUBBS 


A specimen of each sex of this rare species was captured at Axmouth 
Lyme Regis Undercliffs National Nature Reserve on the 27th April, 1966. 
They were found near the top of Bindon Cliffs where they were sitting on 
a shaded damp patch of rock belonging to the calcareous sandstone at the 
top of the Chert Series division of the Upper Greensand. When disturbed 
they retreated into a clump of Cocksfoot grass, Dactylis glomerata. 

D. ocellata is a distinctive species though only 2 m.m. long, having 
dark brown wings with seven white spots. They were quite wary when 
approached. A character not mentioned by Collin in his work on the 
British Empidae, nor shown in his illustration of the related D. guttata, 
is the curious wavy nature of some of the wing veins. 

Collin gives no recent British records and does not mention this 
species as occurring in Devon nor at such an early date. The earliest 
record is from the Isle of Wight in 1832 and it was later taken in Dorset 
but no date or locality is given. The Reserve is just outside the Dorset 
border. A. H. Hamm found the species at two localities near Oxford, but 
no date is given, though it is interesting to see that it was observed in 
June, July, September and October suggesting two broods. The present 
record, from Devon in late April suggests an earlier brood. The species 
was recorded from Crowborough, Sussex, in 1906 and the most recent 
record given by Collin is for August 1923 near Tunbridge Wells “(probably 
also in Sussex).” This August record conflicts with the above suggestion 
that the species has distinct broods. 

A permit is required from the Nature Conservancy to collect on the 
Reserve. 91 Clitherow Avenue, Hanwell, London, W.7. 


Two NoTABLE DIPTERA FROM WINDSOR Forest.—Mr. A. A. Allen in 
Entomologist’s Record, 77: 105-9, records a number of rare and uncommon 
diptera from Windsor Forest. I have two syrphids which may be usefully 
added to this list. 

Scaeva selenitica Meigen. A female was taken on the 6th June 1964. 
Coe (1953, Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond., Handb. Ident. Brit. Ins., 10 (i)) records this 
species aS uncommon but generally distributed. 

Brachyopa pilosa Collin. A male was captured hovering at the cut end 
of a beech log on the 1st May 1966. Coe mentions only two British records 
—the New Forest where it was taken by J. W. Yerbury, and Blaise Woods, 
near Bristol, Gloucestershire, taken by E. A. Fonseca. The female is 
unknown. Mr. L. Parmenter tells me that he collected a male on 29th 
June 1958 when in the company of Mr. A. M. Low.—Atan E. Srusss, 91 
Clitherow Avenue, Hanwell, London, W.7. 
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Copper Butterflies in the West Country 
By P. B. M. ALLAN 


(concluded from p. 166) 


Lycaena virgaureae was described as a British species by Harris (1775), 
Drury (in lit. 1786), Lewin (1795), Donovan (1796), Haworth (1802, 1803), 
Stephens (1828), Jermyn* (1832), Duncan (1835), Westwood (1841), and 
Kirby (1844). Why, then, did Henry Doubleday omit it from his Synonymic 
List of British Lepidoptera in 1850? 

The answer to that question is not difficult to find. The omission was 
due to two facts. Firstly, no specimen of virgaureae had been captured, 
so far as we are aware, flying wild in this country, with a certitude shared 
by the body of scientific opinion in London, since the end of the previous 
century. I have italicised the words ‘so far as we are aware’ because 
until 1840 there was no magazine in which a collector could record his 
or her captures. The Entomological Magazine, founded in 1832, was the 
Journal of the Entomological Club of London. It came to an end in 1838. 
In 1840 Newman founded the Entomologist, and replaced it by the Zoologist 
two years later. If anyone in the West Country had seen or caught the 
Middle Copper between 1800 and 1840 who would have heard of it? And 
what proportion of those modest folk, men and women, who caught and 
set butterflies as a hobby that everybody else considered puerile and 
ridiculous, ever wrote to a newspaper or magazine, or even to a friend, 
about what they had caught? In 1835 Edward Newman wrote: “Peter 
Pindar ... not only gives the opinion of the unlettered rustic... but his 
own opinion, and the opinion of ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, 
even at the present day, that a person who could take an interest in 
pursuing a butterfly isa madman. The collector of insects must, therefore, 
make up his mind to sink in the opinion of his friends; to be the object of 
the undisguised pity and ridicule of the mass of mankind, from the 
moment in which he commences so insignificant a pursuit” (Grammar of 
Entomology, 1835, p. 259). So late as 1877, G. C. Bignell wrote of Cornwall: 
“T am afraid that many entomologists are not aware that there is such a 
publication as the ‘Entomologist’, ergo we have no record of their cap- 
tures”. 


Secondly, an unprincipled man named Plastead, whose practices I 
have already exposed (Entomologist, 73: 203), had been rearing L. 
virgaureae from Continental stock at Epping and at Ashdown Forest and 
sending them to a number of customers as freshly caught English speci- 
mens. 


Among the dupes to whom Plastead had despatched this insect was 
Dr. Leach of the British Museum, and Plastead had been sending freshly- 
killed specimens of virgaureae to him for several years in succession. At 
last, becoming suspicious because Plastead refused to disclose the locality 
where he alleged he had caught them, Leach sent some of them to Double- 
day, who lived only a mile and a half from Plastead’s place of business. 
Whereupon Doubleday made enquiries and was able to satisfy Leach 


*She is usually underrated and assessed as being only the author of a small 
handbook. She studied and drew the venation of the Rhopalocera and 
was in correspondence with Kirby, Stephens, Sheppard, Walker, Stimson, 
and other of the leading entomologists of her day. 
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that he had been imposed upon as the insects were not of British origin. 

After this exposé Plastead removed himself and his larva-cages to 
Ashdown Forest and from there he continued to supply L. virgaureae and 
other Continental species, both moths and butterflies, to his trusting 
customers—but I must refer the reader to my abovementioned article in 
Entomologist for a fuller account of the activities of this egregious 
fraudsman. Among those whom he deceived were Stephens, Donovan, 
Marshall and many another good honest man at work on the British 
Lepidoptera at that time. 

Doubleday’s lead in omitting virgaureae from the ‘British List’ was 
followed by H. T. Stainton in his Manual of British Butterflies and Moths, 
which began publication in 1856, and his reason for the omission was much 
the same. Apart from Plastead there were a number of dealers in early 
Victorian years who made a practice of importing Continental species, 
supplying them with English credentials, and selling them to those col- 
lectors who admitted only British insects to their cabinets. In 1842 Edward 
Newman had amusingly suggested that antiopa, lathonia, podalirius and 
chryseis should be renamed Askewii, Jamrachii, Argentii, and Tuckerii 
“in compliment to those distinguished entomologists who supply us with 


these delicacies on such liberal terms”. In a leading article in his 
magazine in 1856 Stainton wrote: “Lathonia is sent over here from Paris 
by the hundred .. . set, while fresh, in the English fashion in order tc 


pass more readily for English specimens”. Earlier he had remarked: 
“There is not one cabinet in twenty that does not contain these supposed- 
to-be British specimens” (Weekly Intell., 1: 153). And although chryseis, 
the Purple-edged Copper, was included in the Manual its author was to 
write only six months after its publication, “We believe that Chrysophanus 
chryseis was introduced into the British Lists by a dealer’s ‘dodge’.” 
(Substitute, 31st January 1857, p. 170.) 


Indeed by 1837 L. virgaureae was alleged to have been broadcast by the 
dealers to such an extent that a contributor to the Entomological Magazine 
in that year, who signed himself ‘Inquisitor’, wrote: “In every collection; 
I have seen nearly a thousand of this species, said to be British; fine 
recent specimens, said to be taken last year, may be purchased abundantly, 
and at a very low price, of many dealers...”. Making kindly allowance 
for exaggeration it may well be that this fine insect was imported in the 
pupal stage by some of the early nineteenth century dealers, in most 
cases its habitats being given as places in which it was most unlikely to 
have occurred, e.g. the Fens. At that time the fenland covered a multitude 
of sins (of the dealers), for they were a long way from London, where most 
of the cabinets were’. 


Yet if ‘Inquisitor’ had ‘‘seen nearly a thousand . . . said to be taken last 
year’ was it not possible that a percentage of them, albeit a small one, 
had actually been captured in this island?+ In 1837 ‘Inquisitor’ knew no 
more than anybody else how many butterflies were comprised in the 
British Rhopalocera. I shall return to this point presently. 


*In 1803, ten years after he had come to London, Haworth wrote (Lep. Brit.) that 
he had examined the cabinets of 70 friends and acquaintances ‘‘in most 
cases repeatedly’’. 


tIf he had seen ‘‘nearly a thousand” specimens he must have inspected a good 
many cabinets! And is it to be supposed that the owners of all those 
cabinets were liars ? 
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What then, prompted the English collectors of Lepidoptera during the 
early decades of the 19th Century to buy specimens of L. virgaureae from 
the dealers? Was it merely because virgaureae was a handsome butterfly? 
Hardly likely. If that had been the reason why did they not also clamour 
for Scarce Swallowtails, Apollos, Thais polyxena, and other showy Con- 
tinental species? 


The true reason is plain: it was because they wished their cabinets to 
contain as complete a collection of the British butterflies as possible and 
they knew that virgaureae had been a not uncommon though local British 
species in the time of their fathers, that is to say until the end of the 
previous century, and that it still existed in places far removed from the 
metropolis, places which were beyond the reach of most collectors. The 
journey from London to Exeter, for example, took the best part of four 
days of uncomfortable travelling and considerable expense. Manchester 
was four and a half days from London—by the fastest coaches and travel- 
ling all night. The universal speed of stage coaches in England in 1784 
was 8 miles an hour. Even the collecting of Drury and Harris and the 
London lepidopterists of the third and last quarters of the 18th Century 
was restricted by the distance a horse and trap could travel, there and 
back, in a day. 


In 1795 Lewin wrote of M. arion, the Large Blue, “this species is but 
rarely met with in England” although at that time it was plentiful in 
Northamptonshire little more than 70 miles from Charing Cross; and the 
following year Donovan reported ‘Papilio arion is a very scarce insect in 
this country ... Mr. Lemon, a collector of eminence, some years ago met 
with it in England”. Thirty-two years later, 1828, Stephens described arion 
as “an insect of great rarity”, notwithstanding its occurrence in Gloucester- 
shire, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, Wiltshire and Northampton- 
shire, with colonies in several other counties. No wonder Tutt was to 
write in 1896, “In these early days, the apparent rarity of all but the most 
common insects was due to ignorance of the distribution of the various 
species”. 

Hence the lepidopterists in London and south of the Thames knew 
little what insects there might be in the vast stretches of open country 
in the western and northern counties which were still unexplored 
entomologically. Even the collectors in Lancashire and Yorkshire them- 
selves knew little if anything of the species which their own counties 
contained. Wales was a terra incognita so far as the Lepidoptera were 
concerned. So the words of the fraudsmen who doubtless quoted “Dr. 
Leach of the British Museum”, ‘“‘Mr. Stephens the famous entomologist” and 
other authorities as their customers, were believed. 


Thus it came about that this handsome butterfly, the Middle Copper of 
Haworth, at one time and perhaps for several thousand years indigenous 
to the British Islands, became lost to the ‘British List’ and was stigmatised 
as an outcast—all through the lust of money of an underworld who prosti- 
tuted a science for their own ends. 


Tutt, who had great respect for Stainton—“Mr. Stainton is so far away 
the best living lepidopterist’”’ he once wrote in his magazine—delving a 
little deeper into the old English records than Stainton thought it worth 
while to do, and not venturing to differ from so great a man, was con- 
strained to account for the undoubted records of virgaureae in this 
country by asserting: “There can be little doubt that L. dispar and L. 
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virgaureae ... refer to the same species” (Nat. Hist. of the Brit. Butterflies, 
1905-6, p. 421). This theory is quite untenable, as I have shown in a 
monograph which I hope to publish some day. 


Not every lepidopterist in the nineteenth century, however, was con- 
vinced that our native race of Lycaena virgaureae was extinct. In 1878 
W. F. Kirby wrote: “It has been excluded from our British lists, but there 
seems little reason to doubt that it really inhabits this country, although 
almost extinct” (Europ. Butterflies, p. 56). Kirby was a Fellow of the 
Entomological Society and an assistant in the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum. He was a sociable man and was one of that band of 
entomologists, living around London and in other parts of England, who 
used constantly to meet at Dr. Guard Knaggs’ house in Camden Town 
after the Entomological, Linnean and other Sccietys’ meetings. He, if 
anybody, knew what was going on in entomological circles in this country. 
So we can take it that he would not have printed that sentence unless he 
had “heard something”’. 


What in fact had he heard? And who told him, in or shortly before 
1899, about L. dispar “flying in some almost inaccessible marshes” in the 
West Country, as he wrote in a letter printed by Merrin and quoted by me 
on a previous page of this article? A man in Kirby’s position does not 
make statements like that unless he has supporting evidence. 


The reader will doubtless call to mind that so lately as 1941 a butterfly, 
the Chequered Skipper, thought to be confined to an oolite subsoil in two 
or three of the south midland counties was discovered to exist in western 
Inverness. In his book, Butterflies (1945, p. 135), E. B. Ford regarded ‘this 
as “an astonishing fact”. Perhaps other ‘astonishing facts’ may yet emerge 
from some of the other western counties of this island. 


There is good and trustworthy evidence (by a man upon whom Oxford 
University bestowed the degree of D.C.L.) that L. virgaureae was flying 
in plenty on one of the Lancashire mosses in about 1766, and in 1857 that 
good zoologist Thomas Edward (Associate of the Linnean Society and in 
receipt of a civil pension) chased a male specimen in a marsh in the hills 
not far from Banff. J. B. Hodgkinson, who knew the British Rhopalocera 
if anybody did, also chased and lost a specimen in Cumberland in 1858. 
I doubt if the northern fells of Cumberland—Nichol Forest and Spadeadam 
Waste, and the Cheviot districts of Northumberland—from Haltwhistle 
all the way northwards to Wooler—altogether an area of some 890 square 
miles, have yet been explored entomologically. Large scale maps of these 
counties dated 1844 show that there were no roads at all in these districts. 
How could they have been searched for butterflies? Little was known of 
the Lepidoptera in the northern counties of England until almost mid- 
Victorian years, the era of the railways, which enabled collectors to 
explore some of the hitherto unknown territories. Before that era there 
were no ‘hotels’ anywhere off the main stage-coach roads, and the small 
‘publics’ in the remote areas were but beer-houses which offered no 
accommodation to travellers because there were no travellers to accom- 
modate. For my part I should not regard it as “an astonishing fact” if 
L. virgaureae should be found to exist in upland meadows in one or other 
of the northern counties both of England and Scotland. On the Continent 
its range extends up to Lapland. Still less should I regard it with 
astonishment if Coenonympha tullia the Marsh Ringlet should be reported 
from the central massif of Wales, seeing that it has already been found 
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in Ireland south of Lat. 52°N. 

There are still, in 1966, more than one thousand square miles of terri- 
tory in the West Country which are unexplored entomologically—this in 
addition to the above-mentioned areas in the northern counties and 
excluding Wales. So perhaps it might be as well to keep an open mind 
on this interesting subject of Copper Butterflies in the West. 


POSTSCRIPT 


A few days ago, browsing on old back numbers of Newman’s 
Entomologist I came across yet another large copper butterfly in South 
Devon. Here it is verbatim (Newman’s Entomologist, No. 21, p. 312) :— 


Supposed New British Butterfly—Having seen a very beautiful pair of 
butterflies this summer, and not being able to see any at all like them in 
any collection of British butterflies that I can meet with, I describe them, 
and should feel very glad to know what they are, and whether they are a 
well-known species. I saw them in a lane by the side of a wood in the 
south of Devonshire. One of them settled on a leaf close to me, so that I 
had an opportunity of looking at it for some time. It was a uniform red 
colour, nearly as bright as the red in Vanessa Atalanta, and had no spots, 
but appeared to be veined with black. If you can spare time to give me 
your opinion, I shall feel much obliged.—Margaret Mallock, Brampton 
Speke, Exeter, September 26. 


To this Newman appended a note: “I scarcely dare venture an 
Opinion: my correspondent appears to have written the word ‘copper’ 
after ‘red, but has drawn the pen through [it]: had it been allowed to 
stand I should have suggested that Polyommatus Hippothoe might have 
been the insect seen.—Edward Newman.” 

This account of ‘‘a very beautiful pair of butterflies” seen in Devon- 
shire in 1865 is interesting. Perhaps some reader can tell us something 
about ‘Margaret Mallock, who apparently was a collector (since she knew 
the Latin name of the Red Admiral) and was sufficiently interested in 
butterflies to write to a London editor about a species which she had not 
seen before and had not been able to identify. 


A Discography of Palearctic Insect Sound 
Recordings 


By JEFFERY BOSWALL 
(B.B.C. Natural History Unit) 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to bring together a list of sound recordings 
of Palearctic insects commercially available on gramophone records. I 
can trace no records from beyond Europe, though I suspect there are 
some in Japan. 

A comparable discography of bird sound recordings has already been 
published (Boswall, 1964, 1966); and one on amphibian sounds has been 
completed (Boswall, in press) as has a third on mammal noises. 

The references are listed below alphabetically by recordists’ surnames. 
The number given to each is used in the subsequent index of species which 
is arranged alphabetically by genera and species. 
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1. Anprizvu, A.-J., and DumorTIER, B. (1963): Chants d’Insectes. One 12- 
inch, 33.3 r.p.m. disc, No. LDP-E 7331-Med. Pacific, 20 bis, rue hours 
Philippe, Neuilly (Seine), France. 30 species. 


No less than 4,000-odd words are printed on the sleeve accompanying 
this record. Besides providing “programme notes” to explain the content 
of the disc, they include a balanced, accurate and readable general account 
of insect acoustics. How, why, when and which insects sing are all dis- 
cussed. A translation from the French by Mrs Anne Norris (nee Deane) 
has been deposited at the Department of Entomology, British Museum 
(Natural History), Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 


Side 1 Band 1 Wart biter (Decticus verrucivorus); Bush-cricket sp. 
(Orphania denticauda); Woodland Grasshopper (Omocestus 
ventralis (=rufipes); Stripe-winged Grasshopper (Stenobothrus 
lineatus); Mottled Grasshopper (Myrmeleotettix maculatus); Grass- 
hopper sp. (Chorthippus biguttulus). 

Side 1 Band 2 Common Field Grasshopper (Chorthippus brunneus); 
Grasshopper sp. (Chorthippus montanus); Roesel’s Bush-cricket 
(Metrioptera roeseli); Bush-cricket sp. (Metrioptera bicolor); Bush- 
cricket sp. Metrioptera abbreviata); Bog Bush-cricket (Metrioptera 
brachyptera); Long-winged Cone-head (Conocephalus fuscus (= 
discolor); Wood-cricket (Nemobius sylvestris); Cricket sp. (Ptero- 
nemobius heydeyni); Common Ephippiger (Ephippiger ephippiger). 

Side 1 Band 3 Bush-cricket sp. (Platycleis sp.); Field Cricket (Gryllus 
campestris); Cricket sp. (Gryllus (=Acheta desertus); House Cricket 
(Gryllus (=Acheta) domesticus). 

Side 2 Band 1 Honey Bee (Apis mellifica); Humble-bee (Bombus sp.); 
Death’s-head Hawk-moth (Acherontia atropos); Mosquito sp. (Colex 
sp.) 

Side 2 Band 2 The Great Green Bush-cricket (Tettigonia viridissima); 
Bush-cricket sp. (Tettigonia cantans). 

Side 2 Band 3 Bush-cricket sp. (Barbitistes fischeri); Dark Bush-cricket 
(Pholidoptera griseoptera); Bush-cricket sp. (Uromenus rugosicollis); 
Bush-cricket sp. (Homorocoryphus nitidulus); Common Tree-cricket 
(Oecanthus pellucens). 


2. RaGGE, D. R., Burton, J. F. and WapE, G. F. (1965): Songs of the British 
Grasshoppers and Crickets. One 7-inch, 33.3 r.p.m. disc, No. 16108-9. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd., 1-4 Bedford Court, Bedford Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Side 1 Band 1 Great Green Bush-cricket (Tettigonia viridissima); Wart- 
biter (Decticus verrucivorus); Dark Bush-cricket (Pholidoptera 
griseoaptera); Grey Bush-cricket (Platycleis denticulata). 

Side 1 Band 2 Bog Bush-cricket (Metrioptera brachyptera); Roesel’s 
Bush-cricket (Metrioptera oeselii); Short-winged Cone-head 
(Onocephalus dorsalis); Long-winged Cone-head (Conocephalus dis- 
color). 

Side 1 Band 3 Wood-cricket (Nemobius_ sylvestris); Field Cricket 
(Gryllus campestris); Field-cricket—Courtship song. 

Side 2 Band 1 Large Marsh Grasshopper (Stethophyma grossum)—three 
songs; Stripe-winged Grasshopper (Stenobothrus lineatus)—two 
songs. Stripe-winged Grasshopper—courtship song; Lesser Mottled 
Grasshopper (Stenobothrus stigmaticus)—three songs. 
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Side 2 Band 2 Common Green Grasshopper (Omocestus viridulus)—two 
songs; Woodland Grasshopper (Omocestus rufipes); Common Field 
Grasshopper (Chorthippus brunneus)—two songs; Heath Grasshopper 
(Chorthippus vagans)—two songs. 

Side 2 Band 3 Meadow Grasshopper (Chorthippus parallelus)—three 
songs; Lesser Marsh Grasshopper (Chorthippus albormarginatus)— 
two songs; Lesser Marsh Grasshopper—courtship song; Rufous Grass- 
hopper (Gomphocerippus rufus)—two songs; Mottled Grasshopper 
(Myrmeleotettix maculatus)—two songs. 


3. Ripassin, P. (1961): Les Voix de la Nuit. One 7-inch, 45 r.p.m. 

disc, No. LVB 1. ‘La Vie des Bétes’, 49 Avenue Iena, Paris 16e. 

Side A: Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa); Field Cricket (Gryllus 
campestris). 


4. RiIBAssIn, P. (1961): Francis de la Nuit. One 71-inch, 33.3 r.p.m. 
disc, No. CLA. 1009. Clartes, 6 rue des Capucines, Paris 2e. 


Side A:Wart-biter (Decticus verrucicorus). 


Side B: Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa); Common Tree-cricket 
(Oceanthus pellucens); Field Cricket (Gryllus campestris). 


5. Rocuf, JEAN-CLAUDE and CELA (1962): Paysages d’Oiseaux. One 10-inch, 
33.3 r.p.m. disc, No. LDP-B 2305. Pacific, 20 bis, rue Louis Philippe, 
Neuilly (Seine), France. Distributed in Britain by Rare Records Ltd., 5-7 
Barton Square, Manchester. 

Side A: Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa). 


6. ROcHE, JEAN-CLAUDE (1965): Guide Sonore du Naturaliste. I Insecies. 
One 77-inch, 45 r.p.m. disc. Obtainable from: J.-C. Roché, La Maliere, 
Collobrieres, (Var), France. 

Side A: Field Cricket (Gryllus campestris); House Cricket (Gryllus domes- 
ticus); Common Tree-cricket (Oecanthus jpellucens); Cricket sp. 
(Acheta burdigalensis); Cricket sp. (Eugry!lodes pipiens). 

Side B: White-fronted Wart-biter (Decticus albifrons); Great Green Bush- 
ericket (Tettigonia viridissima); Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllo- 
talpa); Bush-cricket sp. (Ephippigger cruciger); Cicada sp. (Lyristes 
plebeja); Cicada sp. (Cicada orni). 


7. TRABER, Hans (1954): Tiersttummen. One 10-inch, 78 r.p.m. disc, No. 10. 
Obtainable from: Hans Traber, Frohburgstrasse 46, Zurich 6, Switzerland. 


Side 1: Field Cricket (Gryllus campestris); House Cricket (Gryllus domes- 
ticus). 

Side 2: Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa); Grasshopper sp. 
(Acrididae sp.); Common Cicada (Cicada plebeja). 


8. TRABER, Hans (1958): So Singen Unsere Vogel. One-7-inch, 33.3 r.p.m. 
disc, No. 14. Obtainable from: Hans Traber, Frohburgstrasse 46, Zurich 6, 
Switzerland. 

Field Cricket (Gryllus campestris). 


9. TRaABER, Hans (1960): Tierstimmen. One 7-inch 33.3 r.p.m. disc, No. 22. 
Obtainable from Hans Traber, Frohburgstrasse 46, Zurich 6, Switzerland. 
Side B: Field Cricket (Gryllus cumpestris); House Cricket (Gryllus 
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domesticus); Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa); Grasshopper sp. 


(Acrididae sp.); Common Cicada (Lyristes plebeja). 


CROSS-INDEX OF SPECIES 


Acherontia atropos Death’s-Head Hawk-moth 
Acheta burdigalensis Cricket sp. .. 

Apis mellifica Honey Bee 5 
Barbitistes fischeri Bush-cricket sp. 

Bombus sp. Humble-Bee sp. 


Chorthippus albormarginatus Lesser Marsh Grasshopper 
Chorthippus biguttulus Grasshopper sp. : ay 
Chorthippus brunneus Common Field Guacenopoer Ny 
Chorthippus montanus Grasshopper sp. .. ke 
Chorthippus parallelus Meadow Grasshopper .. 
Chorthipous vagans Heath Grasshopper 

Cicada orni (Cicada sp.) 


Conocephalus discolor (=fuscus) Long- Tinea Cone ineaa sik 


Conocephalus dorsalis Short-winged Cone-head 
Culex sp. Mosquito sp. 

Decticus albifrons (White- fronted Wart: ite 
Decticus verrucivorus Wart-biter .. 

Ephippiger eruciger, Bush-cricket sp. 
Ephippiger ephippiger Common Ephippiger 
Eugryllodes pipiens Cricket sp. 
Gomphocerippus rufus Rufous Grasshopper 
Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa Mole Cricket 


Gryllus campestris Field Cricket . as Ae eve Mee DH 


Gryllus (=Acheta) desertus Cricket sp. 
Gryllus (=Acheta) domesticus House Grier) 


Homorocoyphus nitidulus Bush-cricket sp. 
Lyristes plebeja Cicada sp. 

Metrioptera abbreviata Bush- niet sp. 
Metrioptera bicolor Bush-cricket sp. 
Metrioptera brachyptera Bog Bush-cricket 
Metrioptera roeselii Roesel’s Bush-cricket 
Myrmeleotettix maculatus Mottled Grasshopper 
Nemobius sylvestris Wood-cricket 


Oecanthus pellucens Common Tree-cricket 
Omocestus rufipes (‘=ventralis) Woodland Grasshopper 
Omocestus viridulus Common Green Grasshopper 
Orphania denticauda Bush-cricket sp. 


Pholidoptera denticulata Grey Bush-cricket 
Pholidoptera griseoaptera Dark Bush-cricket .. 
Platycleis sp. Bush-cricket sp. 

Pteronemobius heydeyni Cricket sp. 

Stenobothrus lineatus Stripe-winged Grecehaeae: 
Stenobothrus stigmaticus Lesser Mottled Grasshopper 
Stethophyma grossum Large Marsh Grasshopper 
Tettigonia cantans Bush-cricket sp. 

Tettigonia viridissima Great Green Bush- eee 
Uromenus rugosicollis Bush-cricket sp. .. 
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Butterflies of New Providence Island, Bahamas 
By B. K. WEstT 


(continued from p. 179) 


HELICONIIDAE 


20. Heliconius charitonius L. New record. My sojourn on the island was 
nearing completion when on February 16th, 1946, I saw and caught 
one of these graceful zebra striped Heliconiids in a woodland glade on 
a private estate to the West of Lake Cunningham. No more were 
noticed that day, but during subsequent visits to the spot about a 
dozen more were seen, though no more after mid-March. None was 
seen elsewhere. My specimens seem identical with those from Florida, 
having the yellow bands extremely narrow, thus belonging to sub- 
species tuckeri Comstock & Brown. 

Range Colombia to Gulf Coast of U.S.A. 


21. Dryas julia carteri N. D. Riley. Rather local, but I found several 
colonies in clearings alongside the Interfield Road; the butterflies 
were easy to capture as they visited flowers. ‘Their behaviour here 
was in complete contrast to those I endeavoured to net in Trinidad in 
August 1965, where the local race usually defied capture by their fast 
and high flight and brief attendance at flowers. 

Range: Argentine to the Gulf Coast of U.S.A. 


22. Agvaulis vanillae insularis N. D. Riley. One of the commonest 
butterflies, especially in open spaces with a profusion of flowers. 
Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 


NYMPHALIDAE 


23 Euptoieta hegesia hegesia Cram. Common in clearings, visiting 
flowers in company with the more numerous A. vanillae. 
Range: Argentine to Texas. 


24 Phycioides frisia frisic Poey. Much less numerous than the two 
preceding species, and found in small colonies, in and near open 
spaces. Several colonies were found on Oakes Field, but the best was 
beside the road at the eastern extremity of the island. 

Range: Colombia to Texas and Florida. 


25. 


26 


27. 


28a. 


28b. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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Anartia jatrophe guatanamo Munroe. Common, especially in marshy 
localities, both inland and along the coast. Dry season specimens are 
darker above, and have a deeper orange colour beneath, especially on 
the hindwings. 

Range: Argentine to Texas and Florida. 

Vanessa cardui L. New record. One rather worn specimen was seen 
and captured on the North shore of Lake Killarney, 24.xi.1945. 
Range: Greater Antilles and Central America to Canada. 


Marpesia peleus Sulz. Uncommon. Only three were seen, and these 
were captured. Two were caught flying beside the Interfield Road to 
the West of Lake Cunningham. 24.xi.1945 and 13.i.1946, and the third 
was found settled inside an outhouse in the same locality 15.xii.1945. 
In the B.M. Coll. are specimens caught by F. E. Taylor, Neville 
Chamberlain, G. Carter and J. L. Bonhote. 

Range: Argentine to Central America and Cuba. 


Junonia evarete zonalis C. & R. Felder. Two flourishing colonies of 
this local insect were discovered, one on Oakes Field and the other 
beside the Golf Course. Some of my specimens have the anterior 
eye-spot of the upperside hindwing black and with no blue pupil, and 
one has the posterior eye-spot of the forewing also quite black. 
Junonia evarete Hubn. Not seen. There is one in the B.M. Coll. 
caught by Bonhote 17.x.1898, and several others labelled ‘Bahamas’. 
All these have a very large anterior eye-spot on the upperside hind- 
wing, with blue and reddish shading within the spot. 

Range of J. evarete: Argentine to Canada. 

Metamorpha stelenes L. New record. Only three were seen, one of 
which was caught on Cable Beach, West of Nassau, 26.xii.1945. I can 
find no other record for the Bahama Islands. 

Range: Argentine to Texas and Florida (casual). 

Lucinia sida albomaculata Rindge. New record. Less than a dozen 
were seen at various times flying around trees and settling upon their 
leaves, often high up, along the Interfield Road. I have three specimens 
taken 23.vi.1945, 30.vi.1945 and 8.ix.1945. I can find no previous record 
for N.P.I., but this subspecies occurs on Rum Cay, Eleuthera and Long 
Island among the Out Islands. 

Range: Cuba, Haiti and Bahamas. 


Anaea echemus Doub]. Not seen. The B.M. Coll. contains two, caught 
by Bonhote 23.iii.1898 and 12.iv.1898. However, I several times 
received accurate descriptions of this leaf butterfly from airmen who 
had seen specimens in the neighbourhood of Windsor Field. 

Range: Bahamas, Cuba and Cayman Islands to Central America. 


RIODINIDAE 


Apodemia carteri Holland. Not seen. One recorded by D. Fraser, 
24.1.1929 (Rindge). 
Range: Cuba and Bahamas only. 


LYCAENIDAE 


Strymon martialis H.-Sch. Common in bushy and wooded places, 
though far less so than S. collumela Fab. A frequent visitor to 
flowers of Bidens pilosa. 

Range: Cuba, Jamaica, Cayman Islands and Florida. 
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Strymon maesites H.-Sch. New record. This very small, brilliant 
purple hairstreak I associated with the cocoplum (Chrysobalanus icaco 
L.). They flew about the bushes and settled on the leaves, there to 
disappear due to their green undersides. A rather local insect; I have 
two 66 dated 4.vi.1945 and 16.vi.1945, and one 9 caught 22.vi.1945. 
Range: St. Vincent to Cuba and Southern Florida. 


Strymon angelia dowi Clench. Fairly common in wooded localities, 
flying around trees but also descending to feed at low growing flowers. 
Range: Cuba, Haiti and Florida. 


Strymon columella cybira Hewitson. The commonest Lycaenid on 
the island, frequenting wooded areas. 
Range: Venezuela to U.S.A. 


Leptotes cassius theonus Lucas. Common flying about a certain kind 
of tree in a manner reminiscent of C. argiolus L. in Britain, although 
in appearance it closely resembles a small, but tail-less S. telicanus 
Lang which has similar habits in Southern Europe and Africa. 
Range: Argentine, West Indies and Central America to Florida. 


Hemiargus ammon ammon Lucas. Some half dozen were seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Golf Links; the four I possess were caught 
10.vi.1945, 2.ix.1945, 15.xi.1945 and 25.xi.1945. It is also recorded from 
Nassau (Comstock and Huntington); Ann. New York Acad. Sci., vol. 
45). 


Hemiargus ammon thomasi Clench. Not seen. Recorded from a 
locality about four miles West of Nassau by members of the Van 
Voast American Museum of Natural History Expedition, 8.iv.1953 
(Rindge; Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 1715). There appears to be some 
confusion regarding this species. 

Range of H. ammon: Cayman Islands, Cuba, Bahamas and Florida. 


Hemiargus ceraunus ceraunus Fab. New record. This small blue 
was found in one locality only, a formerly cultivated field overgrown 
by a coarse leguminous plant some three or four feet high, in the 
South-east of the island. I suspected that this plant was the food 
plant of the larvae. I have six ¢d¢ and two 92 9 caught in October, 
November and December, 1945. 

Range: Jamaica, Bahamas and Central America to Georgia. 


Brephidium exilis isophthalma H.-S. Not seen. Recorded by Clench 
in Psyche, vol. 49. 
Range: Cuba and Central America to Utah. 


HESPERIIDAE 


Phocides batabano batabanoides Holland. Three of this large blue and 
black skipper were seen, all in an extensive field several miles to the 
West of Nassau. Two of them were caught 14.xi.1945 and 17.xi.1945, 
and these quickly became damaged by their violent behaviour in the 
net and killing bottle. Klots mentions that this insect is associated 
with the Red Mangrove (Rhizophora mangle). 

Range: Argentine to Florida. 

Polygonus leo savigny Latr. Occasionally observed visiting flowers, 
especially by the roadside to the South of Lake Cunningham. I have 
two specimens dated 12.xii.1945 and 24.i.1946, while in the B.M. Coll. 
are four caught 30.iii.1898, including a remarkable aberration without 
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spots on the forewings. 

Range: Argentine to Florida. 

Epargyreus zestos Geyer. Common, often seen feeding at flowers in 
Nassau gardens. 

Range: Central America, West Indies and Southern Florida. 


Urbanus proteus domingo Scudder. The commonest of the large 
Hesperiids, often seen in Nassau gardens feeding at Bougainvillea, 
while in the country the flowers of Stachytarpheta jamaicensis were 
an unfailing attraction. 

Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 


Euphyriades brunnea brunnea H.-Sch. Quite common, especially at 
at Lantana blossom. 


Range: Dominica, Cuba, Jamaica, Honduras and Southern Florida. 


Hylephila phyleus Drury. Local, but found quite commonly in several 
grassy fields some miles to the West of Nassau, where the flowers of 
Stachytarpheta jamaicensis and Commelina elegans were an attraction 
to them. 

Range: Argentine to Canada. 


Atalopedes mesogramma mesogramma Latr. Common in some grassy 
fields and along roadsides to the West of Nassau, attracted together 
with subspecies carteri, to many kinds of flowers, especially to those 
of Stachytarpheta jamaicensis and Commelina elegans. I have speci- 
mens dated 18.vi.1945 and 25.vi.1945; there is one specimen in the B.M. 
Coll. 

Range: Puerto Rico, Haiti, Cuba and Costa Rica. 


Atalopedes mesogramma carteri Evans. This much smaller subspecies 
flew in similar localities, and usually with, A. m. mesogramma. In 
1950, when submitting these insects to Brigadier Evans for identifica- 
tion, he suggested that the endemic subspecies carteri might be a long 
established resident on the island, whereas subspecies mesogramma 
was probably a later arrival continually reinforced by migrants from 
Haiti or Cuba, and he was interested to hear that the two subspecies 
flew together and that nothing approaching an intermediate form was 
ever seen. I have specimens taken 25.vi.1945 and 24.xi.1945. 


Wallengrenia otho misera Lucas. Another common species of grassy 
tracts, often accompanying P. panoquinoides in marshy habitats, skip- 
ping from flower to flower only a few inches from the ground. 

Range: Argentine to Canada. 


Panoquina panoquinoides Skinner. New record. A very common 
Hesperiid of marshy situations, spending its time at low growing 
flowers and flitting from one to another. It was particularly abundant 
on small open patches of ground margined with mangroves beside 
Lake Killarney. I have series dated 24.xii.1945 and 13.1.1946. 

Range: Peru to West Indies, California and Florida. 


Calpodes ethlius Stoll. Not seen. In the B.M. Coll. is a ¢ bred by 
G. Carter from a larva found on Canna; it is labelled Nassau, July 
1901. Three more specimens were recorded from N.P.I. in December, 
1951 (Dodge). 

Range: Argentine to U.S.A. 


Euphyes cornelius agra Evans. Another frequent visitor to Lantana 
blossom, but there are few previous records. I have six dated 27.vi.1945 
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(4) and 3.vili.1945 (2), while the B.M. Coll. contains two, both males, 
the first labelled June 1897 (C. J. MEE) and the other caught by 
Bonhote is dated 21.viii.1898. 
Range: Cuba and Bahamas. 

52. Burca braco castigata Rindge. Another common Hesperiid with few 
previous records, readily captured feeding from Lantana bushes. I 
possess examples caught 27.vi.1945, 12.xi.1945 and 24.xii.1945. There 
is one specimen in the B.M. Coll., caught by Bonhote 16.xii.1901. 
Range: Honduras, Cuba and Bahamas. 

53. Burca concolor atrata Rindge. New record. Uncommon; found in smal} 
colonies, mainly to the East of Nassau. These were in rocky localities 
amidst scrub vegetation, and the insects flitted about in the shade of 
bushes, sometimes being attracted to the flowers of Bidens pilosa 
where these were present. I have four specimens which were captured 
25.Vi.1945, 7.11.1946 (2) and 8.1i.1946. 

Range: Cuba and Bahamas. 
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The Wood White (Leptidea sinapis L.) in Wessex 


By H. SyMEs 


The wood white is now a rare species in Wessex, by which I mean the 
counties of Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somerset and Dorset. A 
glance at the distriblution map at the end of Dr E. B. Ford’s “Butterflies” 
will show that although there are well-known localities for sinapis to the 
east, north and west of the area, there is a vacuum in between them. This 
is very surprising in view of the fact that the area contains much wood- 
land that appears to be an eminently suitable habitat for the wood white. 

In Hampshire, according to the Victoria County History (1900), Vol. I, 
p. 130, the species became uncommon in the New Forest about 1883 (a year 
or two after the disappearance of Aporia crataegi L.), but a few lingered 
on in the south-east parts of the forest until 1900. It was still plentiful 
then in some woods near Basingstoke. G. A. B. Dewar, on p. 188 of “Wild 
Life in Hampshire Highlands” (1899) says that a few specimens were to be 
seen in the woodlands in the north of the county, no doubt including Doles 
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Wood, which was owned by his brother. It is probably extinct in Hamp- 
shire to-day. 

In Berkshire, it is stated in V.C.H. (1906) to have been taken at Burgh- 
field about 1835, and more recently at Bradfield and Newbury. These 
localities would link up with those in Northern Hampshire. But C. Rippon, 
who had a very thorough knowledge of the county from Abingdon to 
Newbury and Reading, and collected in this area during the first forty 
years of this century, did not know of any locality for sinapis in Berkshire 
at that time. In Wiltshire, de Worms (Mac olepidoptera of Wiltshire, p. 3) 
says “there are very few records, mostly old ones,” for this species. The 
only recent one was two seen and one taken by Heslop in 1945 near White- 
parish. Since then it does not appear to have been seen there or 
anywhere else in the county. 


In Somerset, according to V.C.H. (1906), it was fairly common in some 
woods in the Taunton district, but I do not think that the Somerset 
entomologists whom I knew nearly fifty years ago used to take it in the 
county, and when I asked G. B. Coney, who was particularly well 
informed about these matters, if he knew of any place where I could find 
sinapis, he told me of the South Devon locality where it still flourishes. 


It has long been a rarity in Dorset. I was told by a Sherborne master 
in 1920 that there was a small colony in a wood not far from that town, 
but the exact locality was being kept a secret. W. Parkinson Curtis, the 
greatest living authority on Dorset lepidoptera, said recently that he knew 
of only one locality in the county where sinapis used to occur, and perhaps 
still does, and this is nowhere near Sherborne. Its name does not appear 
in any of the reports issued by the Dorset Natural History Society for the 
years 1953 to 1962 inclusive, although in 1956 a few specimens were taken 
in a large wood near Dorchester. None have been seen there since, 
although it looks a very likely place, and they must have been stray 
wanderers, but where did they come from? Last year sinapis was dis- 
covered by chance in a new locality by a young entomologist who on 3rd 
June this year took Brigadier Warry and me to this place. It was a hot 
sunny day, the area is rather inaccessible, and there was some heavy 
going over waterlogged Oxford clay before we reached our destination. 
But we found sinapis all right. It was flying erratically and with little 
disposition to settle, over some extremely rough, and in places marshy 
ground. Our young friend skipped about nimbly enough on the 
treacherous terrain, where the rank herbage concealed small tree trunks 
and ditches, but rapid movement was difficult or even hazardous for those 
of riper years. I suppose we saw about twenty specimens, of which eight 
were taken, and these were all males in fresh condition: presumably the 
females had not yet emerged. There was plenty of food plant available 
for the larvae: I noticed four suitable species of leguminosae. The wood 
white may well have been established here for a long time and escaped 
detection. The chief threat to its existance will come not from collectors 
but from the Forestry Commission and their beloved conifers. Unfor- 
tunately this is a question of economics, but these gloomy trees do seem to 
have become very much of a sacred cow nowadays. 

This Dorset habitat is quite different from the two where I have 
previously found sinapis in numbers. At Malvern, it was locally plentiful 
on the west side of the hills in 1925. It frequented open grassy slopes 
much more than the adjacent woods, and the whole area was very dry. In 
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South Devon, the species occurs right on the coast, and I saw one flying 
along the beach just above high water mark. The wood white appears to 
be a species which can adapt itself to a wide variety of conditions, and 
this ought to help it to maintain its existence in Engand. 


52 Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 


Observations on Family Sphingidae found around 
Cape Town, South Africa 


By Hitton L. O’HEFFERNAN 


I regularly spend the English winter months in Cape Town, S. Africa, 
and for the past two seasons have been observing and getting colour prints 
of the various species of Sphingidae found there, a Mercury Vapour lamp 
trap being used during my last visit. 

One species, having a world wide distribution, that I have bred quite 
extensively is Acherontia atropos and I have observed two different 
behaviour patterns prior to pupation. 


Normal. The larva leaves the food plant and sleeps for about 24 hours, 
then wanders around a short while before finally burying itself. 
Six specimens did this. 

Abnormal. The larva stops eating and comes straight off the food plant, 
burying itself at once. This generally happens between 9 and 10 
a.m. It then re-emerges about 7.30 p.m. same day, sleeps on the 
surface of the ground or side of the cage until about 9 to 10 a.m. next 
day when it re-enters the ground for good. (Sometimes using the 
same hole from which it earlier emerged and sometimes making a 
fresh one). Four specimens did this. 


A fully grown larva was found (10th February 1965) on a privet hedge. 
The line of droppings of graduated size on the brickwork below enabled 
its passage along the hedge to be traced and confirmed its life’s existence 
feeding on this plant. It was much bigger than those found on their usual 
—in this area—food plant, Tecomaria Capensis, and produced an excep- 
tionally large moth after the usual summer period of 43 days pupation. 
Subsequently Mr F. W. Gess of the Entomological Section, S.A. Museum, 
Cape Town, now keeping a watch on privet hedges, found an A. atropos 
larva feeding on this plant outside the door of this Museum. These two 
instances are about seven miles apart. I have never seen privet listed as 
a food plant for this species. 


It is generally considered impossible for A. atropos to survive the 
English winter in the pupal state. In Cape Town, S. Africa the minimum 
winter temperature goes down to around 40°F. (no frost) with long 
periods of heavy rain. Some atropos larvae pupate there during the latter 
half of April and the moths do not emerge for approximately seven 
months. Now two years in succession during the month of May, an A. 
atropos moth has been reported found, in good condition, in Plymouth, 
Devon, and, in sheltered locations there close to the sea during a mild 
winter, I doubt if conditions would be more severe (several inches under- 
ground) than in Cape Town. Could it be possible that this species now 
breeds there, possibly feeding on privet where it would be reasonably 
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free from detection and below which it could pupate without being 
disturbed? 

A unique feature of A. atropos appears to be its ability to avoid 
eapture in a Robinson’s Mercury Vapour lamp moth trap. The moth is 
known to be attracted to light, yet I obtain far fewer specimens in the 
trap in relation to the number of larvae to be found on the adjacent food 
plant, than any other species of Sphingidae. Further, the number of moths 
in the trap compared to those found sleeping alongside same, in the early 
morning, is 6 to 4 whilst for Coelonia fulvinotata it is 63 to 10 and a much 
higher ratio still for all other species. 


In the book “Hawk Moths of Central and Southern Africa” by Filiot 
Pinhey, page 116, in the key to identifying larvae, note 8 states :— 


“A. atropos ....makes grating noise’’. 
“Coelonia fulvinotata ... . does not make grating noise’. 


I found that three out of five C. fulvinotata larvae made loud grating 
noises; this is a higher percentage than that usually obtained from A. 
atropos. 

Same book, on plate 10, the moth in figure 13 is stated to be a Temnora 
pseudopylas. I sent colour prints of a moth and larva to Mr. A. J. Duke 
of Salisbury, Rhodesia (whose description of larvae appear throughout 
this book) and he identified them as T. pseudopylas—my moth is 
markedly different to that illustrated in figure 13 and there is no eyespot 
on my larva, despite the mention of same on p. 88. 


During my last stay in Cape Town between 6th October 1965 and 12th 
April 1966 my Mercury Vapour lamp trap was continuously operated at 
various locations around Newlands, where I was staying, and although 
Sphingidae are usually considered to be strong fliers, it was surprising to 
find how very localised some species had become. From Newlands to 
Kirstenbosch (National Botanical Gardens, to whose kindness in extending 
every possible facility I would like to pay tribute) is about three miles 
air-line, yet 26 nights in January, March and April of trap operation at the 
latter location produced fifty-nine C. fulvinotata moths whilst 126 nights 
during October to March at Newlands produced one specimen only. Seven 
Temnora pylas/pseudopylas were trapped at Kirstenbosch, only one at 
Newlands. Over fifty Theretra capensis were obtained at Newlands, not a 
single one at Kirstenbosch. 


Between 7th October and 12th November 1965 nine Celerio lineata 
livornica moths were trapped at Newlands and no more were obtained 
there until 20th March 1966. During the hot Cape summer second genera- 
tions usually appeared in less than 24 months, so it would appear as if 
the October caught moths were migrating. All appeared worn, and, 
although one psizing was obtained, no eggs resulted. Extensive searching 
for larvae also proved fruitless. 


Rhodafra opheltes. The only locally caught specimen in the Cape Town 
Museum is dated around 1880. I understand Mr. C. G. C. Dickson found a 
dead moth in Cape Town last October and on 30th March this year I 
trapped a female moth at Kirstenbosch. Fertile ova were subsequently 
obtained and it is believed to be the first time anyone has bred this species 
in captivity in the area, since Mr. A. J. Duke comments, in a letter, that he 
had no idea it ranged as far south as the Cape Peninsula. 

24.v.66. 
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Notes and Observations 


EARLY Micrants 1966—The county of Oxfordshire is certainly not 
unduly blessed by migrant Lepidoptera and for that reason I record the 
following, which, with the exception of the butterflies, came to my Mercury 
Vapour trap at Steeple Barton, 14 miles north of Oxford. 


May 6: 1 Plusia gamma L.; May 12: 2 Plusia gamma. Subsequently 
this species, the majority being pale individuals, have appeared on most 
nights. 


Agrotis suffusa Schf. appeared first on 25th May (2) and subsequently 
on most nights with 8 on Ist June and 9 on 3rd June, when it was 
accompanied by 1 Peridroma porphyrea Schf. (Saucia HC.). 

On 25th May I took a very pale Heliothis peltigera Schf. in my trap; it 
was in perfect condition. From previous work (Proc. S. Lond. Soc., 
1943-44), one is able to state that this specimen had been bred throughout 
its pupal period at a temperature of approximately 70-80°F.: it conforms, 
in fact, exactly with fig. 2 of experiment 1 in this paper. It is definite that 
it could not therefore have had its origin in northern Europe. The female 
was introduced into a container growing seedling garden marigolds and 
groundsel. 1-200 eggs were found scattered on the earth beneath, but 
some also were present on the leaves of both plants and I think that the 
eggs may have been knocked off by the female when flying. An interesting 
point is that the ova are exceedingly small, this no doubt being another 
method of ensuring economic transport, as distinct from the habits of 
Utetheisa pulchella L., whose eggs when laid are of considerable size, but 
in which maturation and mating do not appear to take place until arrival 
at the end of migration. The peltigera larvae hatched from 3rd June 
onwards. At a later date, the marigold and groundsel leaves were cut 
and transferred to fresh plant. At the present moment (30th June), I have 
over 150 peltigera larvae feeding on groundsel, on which they thrive; the 
majority are full-grown and some have pupated. 


Vanessa cardui L. has been much in evidence, the first on 28th May at 
Steeple Barton and others on subsequent days. A single Vanessa atalanta L. 
appeared on 14th June. Only one Phlogophora meticulosa L. appeared in 
the trap on 2nd June, along with a single Nemophila noctuella L., a very 
pale one. It is of interest therefore that the usual trio, peltigera, cardui 
and noctuella, have once again appeared together, but strange that the last 
species has not been in greater abundance here.—H. B. D. KrtTTLEWELL, 
Genetics Laboratory, Department of Zoology, Parks Road, Oxford. 30.vi.66. 


VANESSA CARDUI L.—I was interested in Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Saundby’s note in the July/August number (antea 183) on the occurrence 
of Vanessa cardui L. at Beauclere on 23rd May. On this same day I was 
out in the woods south east of Salisbury and reached my collecting ground 
about 11 am. Almost at once I saw a single V. cardui feeding on bugle 
flowers. At the time I thought no more of it but as the day wore on they 
began to appear in the woodland rides and clearings in ever increasing 
numbers. I left the woods about 4 p.m. by which time I had no difficulty 
in netting half a dozen of the butterflies in the near vicinity of my car, 
parked by the roadside. 

When I got home I placed these butterflies in a sleeve, enclosing some 
growing creeping thistle plants, and within a few days a number of eggs 
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were laid, all of which eventually hatched. Subsequently I have found 
that there has hardly been a spear thistle, Cirsium vulgare, by a long way 
their favourite food plant, in Wiltshire that has not supported at least one 
of these larvae. There must have been an immense May immigration of 
this butterfly and there would appear to be every chance of an equal, if 
not larger emergence of home bred insects next month.—Major General 
C. G. Lipscoms, Crockerton House, Warminster, Wilts. 19.vii.1966. 


ISLE oF CANNA—1966 SPRING MiGcRants.—After several indifferent years, 
there are signs that 1966 is going to be more interesting. This year the 
first specimen of Plusia gamma L. was found in the m.v. trap on 3rd May, 
and the first specimen of Pyrameis atalanta was seen in the garden on 6th 
May. These were early, especially after a cold stormy April. On 10th 
May a worn specimen of L. unipuncta was found in the trap, a surprising 
eatch for the time of year, and only the fourth taken here. Its identity 
was confirmed by Mr D. S. Fletcher. On 3lst May there was a big 
invasion of P. gamma; that night 29% of the moths in the trap (20 out of 
71) were of that species, and it has been around since. The specimens 
seen and taken are much paler than the home bred generation that occurs 
in the autumn. 

Cardui first turned up on 6th June, and since then specimens of both 
this and atalanta have been frequently encountered—something that has 
not happened in June for at least ten years. On 8th June there was a 
specimen of C. exigua in the trap, the next night there were two, and on 
14th June there were four. This is a moth I have only taken once before, 
in the summer of 1952. Two of the four specimens taken on 14th June 
were presented to the Royal Scottish Museum. A specimen of N. noctuella 
was in the trap the same night (14/6/66). The weather has been more 
favourable for the use of the trap than in most previous Junes, having 
been calm, and warm with cloudy nights, whereas the nights of June are 
usually cool and clear here, and of course very short. 

V. io is apparently extinct here, but V. urticae has made something of 
a revival. For the first time for a number of years I found and reared a 
batch of caterpillars last summer, and two specimens of the butterfly have 
been seen this spring.—J. L. CAMPBELL. 


INNVASION OF GAMMA, CARDUI AND ATALANTA IN N.W. ScoTLANp.—Members 
of our “Highland Safari” parties witnessed a large invasion of Plusia 
gamma L. on the 31st May 1966. I saw a single specimen at Durness, 
Sutherland, on 30th May. The next day was cloudless and hot, and every- 
where we walked we disturbed Silver Y moths. It was impossible to count 
them as there were hundreds seen from Balnakiel, westwards along the 
north coast, to the Cape Wrath lighthouse. June lst was cloudy, with a 
strengthening wind and only a few gamma were seen between Durness and 
Melness, on the Kyle of Tongue. I got in touch with my wife and son at 
our Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, base but they did not record any until one 
was seen on 5th June. I noted another gamma at the Munlochy Heronry, 
on the Black Isle, on 8th June. 


I returned to the extreme N.W. of Britain’s mainland late on the 11th 
June with another party of naturalists. The next day was another cloud- 
less, hot day and we walked four miles along the top of the six to nine 
hundred foot Clo Mor cliffs, just east of Cape Wrath. Here we saw a few 
gamma but more surprisingly, nine Vanessa cardui L. and one V. atalanta 
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L. flying in an easterly direction. Probably associated with this same 
movement was a passage of eleven Swifts, flying east over the bleak 
Parph, near the Clo Mor cliffs, at 13.25 G.M.T. 


Three cardui and ca. twelve gamma were noted on the Isle of Handa, 
Sutherland, on 13th and a single cardui crossing the Sound of Handa, from 
west to east, on the 15th. Another Red Admiral was seen at Durness on 
17th June. The Painted Lady was not recorded at Muir of Ord until 16th 
June.—DEREK C. Hutmeg, Kyle & Glen, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire. 21.vi.66. 


VANESSA CARDUI L.—I was interested to see Sir Robert Saundby’s account 
of seeing three V. cardui together in May, as I have also seen a number of 
these butterflies this year in the midlands. The following is the record 
of their appearance :— 


June 4—Top of Kniver Edge in company with Vanessa atalanta L. cardui 
rather worn and chipped. 


June 26—On waste land near Dudley, slightly worn. 
June 29—In country lane near Bridgnorth, very worn. 
July 2—On Woodbury Hill, near Stourport, rather worn. 


July 11—Two seen together at the top of a hill near Dudley, very worn and 
small in size. 


I am hoping that there will be good numbers in August and September. 


—S. L. MerepitH, 283 The Broadway, Dudley, Worcs. 27.vii.1966. 


POGCNOTA HIRCUS ZETT. (DIPT.: SCATOPHAGIDAE IN THE NEw FOREST, 
Hants.—The Bogs, heaths and old woodland of the New Forest have from 
time to time been found to be the home of insects normally associated with 
the Scottish Highlands. On 11th July this year, when visiting the boggy 
area about the Oberwater stream, we found Pogonota hircus in some num- 
bers. This area has been visited by dipterists on numerous occasions. 
Since Pogonota has not turned up before, it may be a rare species which 
occasionally has a “good” year. The male is so distinct among the dung 
fly family by reason of hairs on each side of the male genitalia. The 
species was first discovered in Britain by R. C. Bradley on 6th June 1895, 
at Sutton Park, near Birmingham. Between 15th and 20th August 1952, it 
was found about Loch Garten in the Abernethy Forest, Inverness-shire 
(C.H.A.) and on 9th July 1960, at a small pool near Lochindorb, Moray- 
shire (L.P.). Mr. J. E. Collin in 1958, Trans. Soc. Brit. Ent., 13: 55, gave a 
concise account of its distribution as “Another northern insect found about 
moorland pools’. In a recent letter he remarks “The discovery of Pogonota 
in the New Forest is certainly very remarkable because so far it has 
always been regarded as a sub-arctic species, though recorded from Silesia 
(Schlesein) probably in the Mountain region’.—Sir CHRISTOPHER H. 
ANDREWS, F.R.S., L. PARMENTER. 


CONSERVATION.—Any readers who would be interested in a proposed 
new world-wide society, to be named The Conservation Society, should 
write Dr. D. M. C. MacEwan, 28 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 3, for 
details. The main idea of the society is to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
many conservation societies already in existence. 
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POECILMITIS BROOKSI TEAREI SUBSP. NOV. 
Fig. 1. ¢ Holotype (upperside). Fig. 2. ¢ Holotype (underside). 
Figures 1.78 times natural size. 
Photo: H. N. Wykeham. 
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Revisional Notes on the Cape Lycaenid Poecilmitis 
brooksi Riley,” with the description of a recently- 
recognised race of this species 
By C. G. C. Dickson 


This butterfly was described originally as a subspecies of Poecilmitis 
thysbe (L.)—a view which was quite understandable some 39 years ago 
when little comparative study had been given to the members of the 
thysbe group on the basis of field observation and the precise distribution 
of these insects. For a considerable time now it has been realised that 
brooksi represents a good species, with overlapping occurring with thysbe 
(and its form osbecki Aur.) in certain localities in the South Western Cape 
(e.g., near Mamre) but with brooksi retaining its identity, without the 
slightest evidence of interbreeding ever taking place. The butterfly also 
has a much wider distribution than was at first known to be the case. 
The Tygerberg Hills are the nearest point to Cape Town at which it has 
been found, while in a northerly direction it has been taken on the 
Dassenberg, Darling and on Piquetberg Mountain; towards the N.E. at 
such localities as Malmesbury, the Paarde Berg Mountains and Tulbagh 
Kloof; and in an easterly direction in the Worcester district and as far 
afield as Riversdale (in a different form). 


Two specimens of the male from E. of Riversdale, captured by Mr. W. 
Teare, which have been examined, diverge very considerably from all 
males from the type-locality (near Philadelphia) and other habitats at 
the western end of the butterfly’s distributional range and, mainly on 
account of the marked extension of the blue field in both wings, might 
at first be taken to represent a separate species. All males, however, 
which have been procured within the past 30 years by the writer and 
others in the karroid country close to Worcester, in country of a some- 
what transitional type S. of Worcester and to the E. through the Robert- 
son Karroo, have had the blue area of the forewing (and usually that of 
the hindwing also) decidedly more extensive than in nominotypical males 
—although rarely as fully developed as in the Riversdale specimens. On 
these grounds, therefore, the Riversdale insect is unlikely to represent 
more than a subspecies of P. brooksi and in view of the, on the whole, less 
divergent specimens occurring in part of the intervening country to the 
west, probably not a fully independent one in the most extreme sense. 
As the species tends to be very localized, there may well, however, have 
been long-standing isolation of individual colonies even before the present 
cultivation of much of the ground within the insect’s range took place. It 
can at least be assumed that permanent breaks between very many of the 
populations now exist as the result of the advance of agriculture, together 
with attendant changes in the country concerned; and that this applies to 
the Riversdale district itself. Some of these other specimens are in the 
National Collection. 


Female specimens, which appeared to the writer to be particularly well 
marked with black on the upperside, were captured at Riversdale by Lt. 
Col. Hugh C. Bridges in 1950, but all trace has now been lost of these 


*Poecilmitis thysbe brooksi Riley, Trans. R. ent. Soc. Lond. 87 :241 (1938). 
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specimens. A male which evaded capture was seen by the writer, a few 
years later, at the roadside where Mr. Teare subsequently caught his 
male specimens. 

A description of this race in which the salient features are mentioned 
follows hereunder. 


Poecilmitis brooksi tearei subsp. nov. 


Male. General arrangement of markings on both surfaces that of the 
nominotypical race, but the brilliant silvery-blue of the upperside con- 
siderably more extensive and, in the two specimens concerned, in the 
hindwing bounded externally by some scattered black scaling in addition 
to the black spots which are reached by the solid blue in this wing. 


Upperside. 


Forewing. Blue fills discoidal cell up to the small black spot before 
end of cell and leaves a small space of orange colouring between this spot 
and the large spot closing cell, but with iridescent blue scaling over the 
lower half of this orange space, while above the cell the blue (which is 
here more whitish and of a somewhat brownish form at actual edge of 
wing) extends for a little more than quarter of distance along costa; below 
cell the blue covers a very small inner portion of area 2, then extends, 
below vein 2, up to and partly over the black marking in area 1 b (but 
leaves some very slight, partial orange scaling basad of this marking) and 
terminates at a point on the inner-margin below the black marking. 


Hindwing. Outer margin of the solid blue rather evenly curved and 
the more basad of the black spots, at this point, not individually sharply 
defined (this effect being accentuated by the scattered black scaling); 
iridescent blue scaling extends rather irregularly over orange area beyond 
margin of solid blue and on to the more distal black spots in areas 1 and 
3 (in the holotype, barely on to spot in area 3)—its effect being clearly 
apparent, on the right hindwing, in the figure. Costa, beyond blue area, 
very broadly black. 


Underside. 


Forewing. Submarginal dark streak blackish, prominent and relatively 
broad. A broad blackish longitudinal streak above vein 1, reaching or 
virtually reaching cuter black spot in area 1 b. 

Hindwing. Median paler zone not very clear-cut (in the holotype 
largely obscured by encroachment of the dark areas on either side of it)— 
but the hindwing underside of the usual race is subject to variation. 

Length of forewing: 13.25 mm. 

6 Holotype: E. of Riversdale, Western Cape Province, 21.xi.1963 (W. 
Teare); one G paratype with same data. The holotype has been given to 
the British Museum (Natural History). (British Museum type number: 
Rh. 18511.) 

In the holotype the costal and hind-marginal black borders are particu- 
larly heavily developed; while even in the paratype the hindwing border, 
especially as regards its upper portion, is more prominent than is usual in 
P. brooksi brooksi (and with the costal area as in the holotype). In both 
specimens there is full development of the black spotting within the 
orange area of both wings—in the forewing heavier, as a whole, in the 
holotype. 

Mr. Teare, who was specially impressed by the difference between his 
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male specimens and those of the nominate subspecies writes as follows 
concerning the capture of the butterfly :— 

“The butterfly was caught on the edge of the national road leading 
from Riversdale to Albertinia. All the specimens taken were resting on 
the tops of bushes which had grown up due to the breaking up of the top 
soil during the building of the road. No butterflies were seen resting on 
the grass or the ground. The immediately surrounding country was 
grass-land. The next three days were wet and this prevented me from 
searching further afield”. 

Notes on the early stages of P. brooksi, with figures, have been pub- 
lished by the present writer in J. ent. Soc. S. Afr., Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 
312-315 (1959). 

Mr. G. E. Tite has kindly read the manuscript of these current notes. 


“Blencathra”’, Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Insect Visitors to Buddleia and Michaelmas Daisies 
By A. W. JONES 


Brian Gardiner’s nostalgic note in the February issue, of Buddleia and 
Michaelmas daisies being covered with Vanessids in our youth, prompted 
me to look into my notes for visitors to these flowers in Surrey, Kent and 
Sussex. Both are garden flowers and as I do little entomology in gardens, 
I found fewer notes than I had hoped. More fun for me to explore the 
Medway valley in Kent and record Syrphus balteatus Degeer on Sonchus 
palustris L., the rare marsh sowhistle in 1965. However, I had a number 
of records from waste places and the like. 


Buddieia (Buddleia davidii Franch). 


My rather irregular notes since 1947 give the following species visiting 
Buddleia :— 


Butterflies : 


Most years in some quantity: Vanessa atalanta L., Aglais urticae L. 
Many years but not often in quantity: Vanessa cardui L., Nymphalis 
io L., Pieris brassicae L. 
Rarely: Maniola jurtina L., Gonepteryx rhamni L., Polygonia 
c-album L., Eumenis semele L., Pieris napi I.., Pieris rapae L., 
Pararge megera L., Thymelicus sylvestris Poda. 

Eristalinae and Volucellinae (Diptera Syrphidae) rarely visit Buddleia 
but I have noted Volucella pellucens L., V. zonaria Poda, V. inanis 
L., Eristalis nemorum L., E. tenax L., E. intricarius L., E. arbus- 
torum L. 


Others. 


Bumble-bees probably visit frequently but I have recorded only 
Bombus terrestris L. females. Honey bees (Apis mellifera L. are 
frequent as indeed at almost any flowers and I have also seen 
Macroglossum stellatarum L. in abundance in 1947 and again in 
1950. 


In 1954 I visited the City of London bombed sites almost every day at 
lunch time for flower visits of butterflies and Eristalinae (no Volucellinae 
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present). Wilding buddleia bushes were fairly widespread. Total visits 
of butterflies to Buddleia were :— 
Total visits Maximum in one day 


Vanessa atalanta 78 20 (31.viili.) 
Nymphalis io 23 6 (31.vili.) 
Aglais urticae 18 5 (27.viil.) 
Pieris rapae 18 6 (31.viii.) 
P. brassicae 6 3 (26.viii.) 
P. napi 2 1 
Pararge megera 1 1 
146 


This was out of total visits of 350 during the year of which most of the 
rest comprised 126 visits of A. urticae to dandelions (Taraxacum sp.) 
spread chiefly over eight days in April. A curious reflection on butterfly 
tastes as they had Oxford ragwort (Senecio squalidus L. aplenty the 
whole year round. Although the visits to Buddleia there were spread 
over the period 13th July to 27th September there was a sudden interest 
in the blossoms at the end of August. Indeed on 27th August six of the 
species were seen in one day including a solitary Pararge megera which 
was not seen at any other time that year. The remaining species N. io 
was seen on 26th and 3lst August but made most of its visits during 
September. 

Total visits of all Eristalinae to Buddleia were Eristalis tenax L., 19, and 
E. arbustorum L., 17. 

My observations of Buddleia suggest that there is a time (possibly a 
physical condition coinciding with a particular weather pattern), when 
the flowers are particularly attractive to insects, and of course in some 
years this may never be reached, hence good and bad years. Certainly 
one can go to old chalk-pits in Surrey cloaked in Buddleia in glorious 
weather, and see nothing. I do not think 1965 weather was very good for 
Vanessids, or at least to see them visiting flowers. I see my spasmodic 
notes contain references to thirteen years from 1947 to 1965, and of these 
probably 1947, 1950, 1955, 1958 and 1964 at least show indications of having 
been good years. In August 1964 I was not only to see the unpredictable 
Volucella zonaria on a recently acquired Buddleia in my own town 
garden in South Norwood, London, but also V. inanis L. a few minutes 
later. Of course V. atalanta and V. cardui are pure immigrants, and some 
other species are reinforced by immigration. 


Michaelmas daisies (Various species of the genus Aster). 
My records give the following species visiting Michaelmas daisies :— 
Butterflies : 


Too few records to indicate common-ness:—A. urticae, V. cardui, V. 
atalanta, P. rapae, Lycaena phleas L., Aricia agestis Schiff. 
Eristalinae (no Volucellinae). 
Usually present:—E. arbustorum, E. tenazx. 
A few:—E. pertinax Scop., Helophilus pendulus L. 
Rather rarely :—Eristalis sepulchralis L., E. aeneus Scop., Helophilus 
trivittatus Fab., H. hybridus Loew., Myiatropa florea L. 
Others. 


A few Diptera:—Lucilia sp., Calliphora erythrocephala Meig., 
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Syrphus ribesti L., Platycheirus albimanus Fab., Conops quadri- 
fasciata Deg., and the ubiquitous honey bee. 
Michaelmas daisies occurred here and there on the City of London 
bombed sites, and in my survey there the visits of butterifles consisted of 
solely two A. urticae. 


Total visits of Eristalinae were Eristalis tenax L. 89 


E. arbustorum 25 
E. pertinax 11 
H. pendulus 5 

130 


This was out of total flower visits of 678 during the year. A further 
413 visits were accounted for by E. tenax on various yellow composites. 
Most of the visits to Michaelmas daisies were in October. 


Sea aster (Aster tripolium L.) 


I have a few notes of insects visiting this close relative of the garden 
Michaelmas daisy on the estuarine salt-marshes at various points near 
Sittingbourne in East Kent. 

Visitors noted were :— 


Butterflies : 


A few records of A. urticae and Coenonympha pamphilus L. 
Eristalinae (no Volucellinae noted). 

Frequent:—E. arbustorum, E. tenax. 

A. few:—E. pertinax, H. pendulus, H. trivittatus. 

Others :—Several Bombus muscorum L. (a rather local coastal bee 

although well known in E. Kent), Bombus terrestris L. and Plusia 

gamma L. 


As much has been made in papers to the relative attractiveness of 
Michaelmas daisies with variously coloured ray petals (very pale to deep 
purple and pink) it may be of interest that both B. terrestris and A. 
urticae visited the variety discoideus which lacks ray petals. 


Generally. 


We are all generally guilty of rarely actually counting numbers of 
insects we see. We see 10 Vanessa: cardui L. on a buddleia bush and it 
appears festooned, but we fail to notice 20 honey bees at the same time. 
Butterflies, especially Vanessids, probably travel some distance for the 
flowers that they prefer so one probably sees a fair proportion of the 
local population. Whether this happens with other groups of insects is 
less likely. Buddleia, I am sure, has a special attraction for butterflies, but 
possibly visits to Michaelmas daisies are often made because it is one of 
the few flowers available, especially in October. 


“Torendo’, 11 Station Road, Newhaven, Sussex. 29.iv.66. 


EARLY APPEARANCE OF LYSANDRA CORIDON IN 1966.—I should like to 
report that I saw a single male Lysandra coridon Poda (chalk hill blue) 
in Somerset on 8th July and in Gloucestershire (Cotswolds) on 9th July. 
Both of these are fairly early dates although the earliest date which I 
have recorded in the Somerset locality is 5th July (Entomologist, 86: 83).— 
N. A. Watkins, Taggart’s Pool, 18 Old Sneed Park, Bristol, 9. 11.vii.1966. 
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A comparison of the catches obtained in insect 
traps fitted with 15 watt and 6 watt ‘“ Blacklight ” 


fluorescent tubes 
By J. HEATH 


In view of the efficiency of a 6 watt “Blacklight” lamp as the light 
scource in an insect trap (Heath 1965) the effectiveness of the larger 15 
watt lamp in a Robinson trap has been investigated. 


Comparative tests were carried out, using the method recommended 
by Williams (1951, 1955), between (1) a Standard Robinson trap modified, 
by fitting a 10” diameter funnel in the collar, to take a 15 watt 18” Black- 
light tube mounted vertically in the centre of four aluminium baffles and 
(2) a small portable trap fitted with a 6 watt 9” Blacklight tube. Both 
lamps were run, via suitable control gear, from the normal 240 volt A.C. 
mains supply. 

The two traps were operated on each of ten nights, each trap being 
tested five times in each of two similar positions about 300 yards apart. 
The two positions were selected so that the light from one trap was not 
visible in the position of the other trap. 


The tests were carried out on pairs of consecutive nights during the 
period 8.4.66 to 11.6.66. 

The actual catches of Lepidoptera are shown in Table 1 and the 
Geometric means (log x + 1, where x = number caught, n = number of 


n 
nights) in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 


Catches of Lepidoptera with 15 watt and 6 watt fluorescent “Blacklight” 


tubes 
Pairs 15 watt 6 watt 
Nierigdhin Powe Site A Site B Site A Site B 
1 8.4.66 71 68 
9.4.66 48 35 
2 10.4.66 51 18 
11.4.66 9 28 
3 26.4.66 44 65 
27.4.66 44 14 
4 25.5.66 81 90 
26.5.66 16 7 
5 10.6.66 78 123 
11.6.66 152 127 
Totals 594 575 
TABLE 2 


Geometric means of catches of Lepidoptera with 15 watt and 6 watt 
fluorescent “Blacklight” tubes 


Pairs of nights 


Trap | 1 


| dae ai man ias (iar DITOe URES 4 5 ooo) ecm 
15 watt | 1-77 1:36) 1 | a) 65 1-57 2:04 1-68 
6 watt 1-70 1-37 1:50, 1-43 2-10 1-62 
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The significance of the above results was tested by an analysis of 
variance which showed that the between trap difference, although small 
(< 4%), was significant P < 0-05). 

The very small increase in catch obtained with the 15 watt tube com- 
pared with the 6 watt is probably due to the greater brightness of the 
latter which is approximately twice that of the 15 watt, although its total 
output is only half that of the 15 watt. 

It would therefore appear that very little advantage is gained in using 
the larger, more unwieldy, Blacklight tubes in insect traps. 
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Merlewood Lodge, Windermere Road, Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire. 


Moth Flies (Dipt., Psychodidae) in the South East 


By A. E. Lr Gros 


On the evening of the 7th July 1966, I noticed several rather smal] 
moth flies flitting around and alighting for brief spells on the trunk of a 
cherry tree in my garden. These I found to be Psychoda crassipenis 
Tonnoir which Freeman in his key to the British Psychodidae records only 
from Herts. Watching the movements of these flies I discovered that they 
were emerging from wet decaying vegetation from which I have reared 
five other species of Psychoda (parthenogenetica Tonnoir, surcoufi 
Tonnoir, albipennis Zett and the cosmopolitans alternata Say and cinerea 
Banks). Crassipenis is very similar to Ps phalaenoides L., a common field 
species which breeds in dung and is particularly attracted to the freshly 
opened spathes of Arum maculatum but I have not found this fly locally. 
Surcoufi, once considered rare, is now known to be a common species (J. 
Cole, 1963, Ent. mon. Mag. 98: 174). I have found it frequently in suburban 
gardens in South-East London and Mr Roper has sent me specimens from 
Robertsbridge in Sussex. The species is very close in many ways to 
albipennis, but the latter is greyish white in colouration whereas surcoufi 
is creamy white. The dark fascia which is given as a characteristic of 
surcoufi is often obscure or wanting though the dark pigment usually 
persists in the hairs at each end of the fascia. The males are easily 
separated by their genitalia. Alternata is one of a world-widely distributed 
complex of species with very similar male genitalia and distinguished from 
the rest of the genus by persistant dark spots on the tips of the wing veins. 
This species so common in towns and whose abundance on sewage farms 
has earned it the name of the “Sprinkling Sewage Filter Fly” is not so 
common away from places of human habitation and work. I have found 
that it is attracted to the roofless urinals of some railway stations such as 
those at Eynsford (Kent), Harlow Mill (Essex) and my local station at 
Hither Green. The males court the females on the ground close to the 
breeding site but mating often takes place high up on the foliage of 
adjacent trees. When courting these flies fall easy victims to foraging 
ants (Lasius niger L.) which also I have seen collecting the bodies of dead 
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males and successfully attacking females of cinerea and parthenogenetica 
whilst they were attempting to oviposit. Some alternata males have been 
found here with an abnormal number of retinacula (thick, flattened 
bristles on the cerci of the genitalia). Normally alternata males bear a 
single retinaculum on each cercus but these abnormal specimens bear two 
unequal sized retinacula on one or both cerci. 

A window in a Government building in Whitehall has provided me 
with Telmatoscopus rothschildi Eatn, and another in Regents Park 
Barracks with Psychoda brevicornis Tonnoir. T. rothschildi, originally 
described from specimens collected early this century in Hyde Park, does 
not appear to be uncommon. I have had specimens sent me from the River 
Darenth, near Shoreham (Kent), and last June I collected numerous males 
from Pond Wood, Chislehurst (Kent). The pond and marshy places in the 
last mentioned area have yielded Pericoma fuliginosa Mg, P. palustris Mg, 
P. nubila Mg, P. compta Eaton, Psychoda albipennis Zett and Telmato- 
scopus revisendus Eaton. 

I have found Pericoma nubila to be the commonest species of the 
genus in the south east. I have collected specimens from Keston, Petts 
Wood, Shoreham and Ruxley Gravel Pit in Kent and Mr Parmenter has 
recorded it from Bookham Common, Surre.y It seems to favour ponds and 
ditches in woodlands. Palustris is usuaally found with nubila. Both 
species like to sun themselves and to pursue courtship on broad leaved 
plants near their breeding place. The males dash about the leaves, 
fluttering their wings continuously and apparently releasing scent. I have 
witnessed the extrusion of the paired scent organs on the front of the 
thorax of a male palustris when dying in the killing jar. These organs are 
pale, creamy, cylindrical, flat-topped, concertina-like processes. 


155, Glenfarg Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
August 12, 1966. 


Some Butterflies and Moths in Sardinia, 
July and August 1965 


By J. A. C. GREENWOOD, O.B.E., F.R.E.S., and DorotHy GREENWOOD 


Our first visit to Sardinia had been in mid-April 1962 and had 
coincided with a spell of most un-Mediterranean weather, cold, wet and 
cloudy. As a result we had seen very few insects but had been delighted 
by the wild flowers, particularly the many different species of orchid in 
the fields and on the hillsides. At that time the butterflies on the wing 
included Pontia daplidice L., Pieris rapae L., and a large number of worn 
Vanessa cardui L. 

Last year we decided to visit the island again. We left London Airport 
on the 24th July and reached Cagliari in Southern Sardinia after a very 
comfortable flight via Rome. We picked up our hire car at the airport and 
drove to Pula, some 25 miles further south. The weather was very hot and 
much of the countryside parched by the sun. 

We spent a week in this area (where we had stayed in 1962), and were 
surprised to see so few butterflies, although moths were numerous, par- 
ticularly smaller species which came freely to our balcony light. 

One of the attractive yellow “red underwing” species was frequently 
to be found in the mornings at rest on the walls of the hotel corridors, 
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sometimes in company with another Catocala species, this having the more 
usual red marked hindwings. 

In the evenings, as the light faded, the hibiscus, bougainvillea and 
geraniums in the hotel gardens attracted numerous Macroglossum 
stellatarum L.; these humming-bird hawkmoths were much less evident by 
day. As it grew darker the stallatarwm vanished and their place was 
taken by Celerio livornica Esp., which was quite common. Finally, when 
it was almost too dark to see them, the Herse convolvuli L. arrived, often 
three or four crowding one another to reach the sweet scented nicotiana 
flowers of which there was a small clump in one flower bed. 


On the 1st August we left Pula and motored 170 miles north to our 
next hotel on the beach beyond Alghero. Here, too, the weather was 
magnificent and, strangely enough, in this area we found several places 
where butterflies were most abundant, but throughout this part of the 
island moths in general seemed to be very sparse. 

In the vicinity of the hotel there were several species of butterfly, 
particularly on a 1200 feet high hill just inland where, in spite of the very 
considerable heat, we found an active colony of Coenonympha corinna Hb., 
and numerous Pararge paramegaera Hb., together with a few other 
stragglers. 

One really prolific area was an irrigated and cultivated valley of 
considerable size some twenty miles inland from Alghero near the main 
road to Sassari. Here Colias crocea Fourc. was abundant and we saw 
many Gonepteryx cleopatra L. and Papilio machaon L., while the lucerne 
blossoms were thickly patronised by blues and by Lycaena phlaeas L. 


By far the largest concentrations of butterflies were to be found in 
the hills to the south of Alghero. The road gives many superb views 
across the coastal plain and the bay, and inland the hill scenery is very 
beautiful. We paid several visits to this area which centred around 
Villanova, some 20 miles from our hotel and 15 from Alghero. Most of our 
work was carried out between 2000 and 2500 feet. 


We have never seen greater concentrations of butterflies than in some 
of the cork and olive groves in this area and along the hedgerows border- 
ing mule and cattle routes. It was here, and only here, that we found 
Maniola nurag Ghiliani, the small meadow brown like butterfly peculiar 
to Sardinia. Nurag was very plentiful over quite large areas, a number 
were worn, but there were many fresh specimens. It was, therefore, 
surprising that they were all females and that not a single male was taken. 


In a young, recently barked, cork wood we saw on several occasions 
a peculiar phenomenon. This wood was the haunt of a large species of 
red underwing moth, Catacala dilecta Hb., which was well camouflaged 
when it sat on the bark, but was very conspicuous when resting on the 
cinnamon coloured skin of a tree from which the bark had been removed. 
These moths displayed the usual wariness of the family and would fre- 
quently fly away while we were some yards from them, to settle on 
another tree perhaps 20 or 30 yards away. When a moth took to the wing 
it was followed by a tail of butterflies, two or three dozen in number, 
including whites, meadow browns and blues, which appeared to chase the 
much faster flying moths, rather like small birds mobbing a larger. As 
soon as the moths settled again the butterflies lost all interest. 

It was in this wood that we were tantalised by Brintesia circe F., ssp., 
teleuda, Frhst., which seldom descended lower than fifteen feet and 
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usually settled on the upper branches of the cork trees. However, after 
prolonged efforts we caught two. 

We returned on the 10th August after a most interesting and pleasant 
visit to this attractive island. 


The following butterflies were recorded :— 


P=Pula area, S. Sardinia 24th July to 1st August 
A= Alghero 

C=Cultivated area inland } Ist August to 10th August 
V=Villanova area 


Carcharodus alceae Esp. V. Very scarce 

Papilio machaon L. A.C. V. Frequent 

Pontia daplidice L. C. V. Frequent 

Pieris rapae L. P.A.C.V. Abundant 

Colias crocea Fourc. ALE ON: Frequent 

Gonepteryx cleopatra L. P.A.C.V. Fairly frequent 

Argynnis paphia L. WE Frequent in one wood 

Pandoriana pandora Schiff. V. Scarce, only in one wood 

Polygonia c-album L. V. Very scarce 

Libythea celtis Laich in Fuesslin We One only 

Pararge aegeria L. A.V. Fairly frequent 

Pararge paramegaera Hb. A. V. Frequent 

Hipparchia semele Bonelli A.V. Very abundant 

Brintesia circe F. We Frequent 

Maniola jurtina L. P.A.C.V. Frequent and at V. very 
abundant 

Maniola nurag Ghiliani V. Abundant in restricted 
areas 

Pyronia tithonus L. A.V. Fairly frequent 

Pyronia cecilia Vallentin P.A. V Not common 

Coenonympha corinna Hb. P. A. V Frequent 

Coenonympha pamphilus L. V. Searce 

Thecla quercus L. We One only 

Lycaena phlaeas L. P.A.C.V. Not common 

Lampides boeticus L. W. One only 

Lycaenopsis argiolus L. P.A.C.V. Abundant 

Aricia agestis Schiff. P.A.C.V. Abundant 

Polyommatus icarus Rott. P.A.C.V. Very abundant 


LEUCANIA UNIPUNCTA AND OTHER MIGRANTS IN SOMERSET.—On the night 
of August 28/29 at Shipham on the Mendip Hills, I caught a female 
Leucania unipuncta Haw. The identification has been confirmed by Mr. 
John Burton. A fresh southerly wind had been blowing throughout the 
day on 28th August and the insect was in excellent condition. On 5th 
September I found another female of this species in my trap, but neither 
laid any eggs. 

I operate my light regularly, and the night of 11th-12th September was 
the best night since mid August, although conditions on that night did not 
seem any more favourable than the preceding four. On comparing the 
totals it was evident that four immigrant species, Agrotis ipsilon Hufn., 
Peridroma saucia Hubn., Amathes c-nigrum L. and Plusia gamma L., 
accounted for most of the increase and nearly half the total catch, while 
two of these, P. saucia (13) and A. c-nigrum (24), made the best totals for 
the year to date. The best for A. ipsilon (25) occurred on the night of 
28th-29th August, together with the unipuncta mentioned above. I would 
be interested to know whether other regular trappers found an increase 
in immigrant species on those nights.—T. B. Sincocks, Bryher, Kenmeade 
Close, Shipham, nr. Winscombe, Somerset. 12.ix,1966. 
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Some overlooked synonymy and additional species 
in British Sciomyzidae (Diptera), and a note on 


Limnophora exsurda (Anthomytiidae) 
By J. E. Couuin, F.R.E.S. 


In the May number of this Magazine my friend and colleague in the 
study of the Diptera, Mr L. Parmenter, published a “Check List of the 
British Species of Sciomyidae, adapted from Knutson and Lyneborg 1965,” 
thereby referring to a paper published by those Authors in Denmark. 
Unfortunately these Authors (like so many others) completely overlooked 
a short paper by Hendel in the Wien. Ent. Zeit., 1910, p. 109, in which he 
made some very important corrections of his previous paper published in 
1902 in the Abhand. z.-b. Ges. Wien, (not as stated in Kertesz’ ‘Katalog’ the 
Verh. of that z.-b. Ges. Wien). It is true that the Zoological Record gave 
no details of all Hendel’s corrections made in his 1910 paper, but it did give 
a reference to Sciomyza virgata Hal. 


When I found that Hendel had sunk the name of virgata Hal. as a 
synonym of pallidiventris Fln., I immediately sent him British specimens 
of both species. In returning them to me he stated that virgata was 
previously unknown to him, though he had come to the conclusion that 
a specimen sent to him by Austen of the British Museum which he had 
returned as being his new species Lichtwardti must really have been a 
specimen of virgata. Further, that to his surprise, our British pallidi- 
ventris was really Zetterstedt’s species and not, as he had believed, the 
species Schiner had incorrectly recognized as rufiventris Mg., namely his 
new species sordida (or new name for rufiventris Schin. nec Mg.). Asa 
consequence the name sordida Hend., has no right to remain in the British 
List. 


In that 1910 paper Hendel satisfactorily proved that S. virgata was not 
the same as his new species Lichtwardti, though camparing the characters 
of the latter more with the characters given by Rondani for his species 
albicarpa than with the characters of virgata, because he considered those 
two species (I believe incorrectly) to be the same. The true albicarpa 
Rnd. appears to have been described by Becker from the Canary Islands 
as S. argyrotarsis. 


Hendel did not consider pallidicarpa Rnd. to be recognizable, and 
consequently did. not consider that this name had been used correctly in 
the British List. Fortunately he had given some very useful information 
in his 1902 paper on the structure of the male genitalia in the types of 
both scutellaris, and his new species Bezzti (described from Italian speci- 
mens), which made it quite certain that the species standing in the Verrall 
Collection correctly under the name pallidicarpa were in fact specimens 
of Hendel’s later described S. Bezzii. In that species there can be some 
slight variation in the amount of dusting obscuring the ground colour of 
thorax, but this is never so dark, or dense, or in such contrast to the 
obviously yellowish-red humeri and scutellum, as in the two females in 
the Verrall Collection under the name of scutellaris v. Ros. It is obvious 
that pallidicarpa, scutellaris, and sordida are closely related species but 
each with different male genitalia. It should be noted that Rondani in 1877 
gave additional characters for the identification of albicarpa and vallidi- 
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carpa, as well as comparing them with scutellaris, of which he had 
received a co-type from von Roser. 

There has been some query as to the identity of Meigen’s species 
rufiventris described from a pair taken in Austria by Megerle von Muhl- 
feld, which should be found in the Vienna Museum, and (according to 
Brauer) must bear a small white label with ‘M’ printed upon it. Schiner 
in his Fauna Austriaca evidently had not seen these specimens when he 
believed that he had recognized Meigen’s species and thought they might 
be Fallén’s pallidiventris. 1t appears probable that the original type 
specimens have been lost, and that the specimen of ventralis found by 
Becker in the Winthem Collection (where again according to Brauer) the 
type of rufiventris should not be found, was a later addition made by 
Winthem. Kertesz’ “Katalog” was the cause of further confusion by 
quoting Sciomyza ventralis Mg. as a synonym of pallidiventris when it 
should have appeared under ventralis Fln., because Meigen only published 
a translation of Fallén’s description; while S. vittata Hal. (1833) was the 
type of the genus Antichaeta. 


The following alterations to Mr Parmenter’s List of British Sciomyzidae 
are necessary to include all the overlooked, and new synonymy, and the 
additional species now known to occur in this Country :— 


The synonym CETENULUS of the genus COLOBAEA should read 
CTENULUS, and the species punctatus Lndbk. (1923) added. 


The name virgata Hal. (1839) removed from the synonymy of 
Pherbeilia pallidiventris, and replace that of lichtwardti Hend. (1902), as 
indicated above. 


The name of pallidicarpa Rnd. (1868) added in PHERBELLIA, with 
Bezzu Hend. as a synonym, as indicated above. 


The name ruficeps Zett. (1846) added in the same genus, with mixta 
Elb. as a synonym. This new synonymy should be noted. 

The name dryomyzina Zett. (1846) added in the genus SCIOMYZA as 
an additional species. 


The name pectorosa Hend. (1902) added in the genus PTEROMICRA. 


The name vittata Hal. (1833) added as a synonym of Antichaeta analis 
Mg., with brevipennis Zett. added as a species of ANTICHAETA, and not 
a species of HEMITELOPTERYX. 


The name ILIONE Hal. (1839) to replace that of KNUTSONIA Verb. 
(1964). 


The name vittigera Schin. (1864) included as an additional species of 
PSACADINA. 


Notes on some of the changes 


Colobaea punctata Lndbk. may easily be mistaken for a variety of 
pectoralis, but its early stages are different, its pleural markings more 
punctate, and the costal segment between third and fourth veins is usually 
distinctly longer than that between the fourth and fifth. I have taken 
specimens in Wales, Kent, Cambs., Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. 

Pherbellia ruficeps Zett. has the same male genitalia as P. mixta Elb., 
and is the earlier name. It can be distinguished from dorsata by its 
shorter aristal pubescence, as plainly indicated by Zetterstedt, and may be 
found in company with that species. I possess specimens taken in Cambs,, 
Hereford, Kent, and Sussex. 
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Sciomyza dryomyzina Zett. was added to the British List when I 
exhibited specimens at a Meeting of the Entomological Society on 2nd 
February 1927, taken in Suffolk (Henny). It has since been taken in Oxon. 
and Yorks. At the same time I exhibited British specimens of Actenoptera 
hilarella Zett., then placed in Helomyzidae. 

Pteromicra pectorosa Hend. is allied to nigrimana Mg., but the pleurae 
are more yellow (especially sterno- and hypo-pleurae), wings not so clear, 
and male hypopygium different and often yellowish. I have taken it 
freely at Barton Mills (Suffolk) in May. 

Hemitelopteryx brevipennis Zett. has been transferred quite recently 
by Dr Knutson (Proc. Amer. Ent. Soc., 1966, p. 72), for quite good reasons, 
to the genus ANTICHAETA Hal., of which vittata Hal. (1833)=analis Mg. 
(1830) was the original type. 

Psacadina vittigera Schin. which is so easily distinguished from 
punctata Schin. by its mid-frontal stripe being faintly dusted whitish in 
the male, and much more distinctly so in the female, has long been known 
to me from specimens taken in Cambs. (Chippenham Fen, where it is not 
uncommon from March till September, and Wicken Fen), Suffolk (Barton 
Mills), Norfolk (near King’s Lynn), and Berks (Cothill) but apparently has 
escaped being recorded. 

A new species of Limnia (L. paludicola Elburg (1965) has been described 
based upon very small differences in its male genitalia from the common 
L. unguicornis Scop. I have dissected the genitalia of seven specimens of 
unguicornis. two of them taken in Chippenham Fen, where one might 
expect a species called paludicola to be found, and each one of the seven 
has a different arrangement of the small differences considered by Elburg 
to be of specific importance. This makes it impossible to accept L. 
paludicola as a distinct species, and the new synonymy should be noted. 


Ilione Hal. (1839) an earlier name for Knutsonia Verb. (1964). 

The ‘revision’ of the 1905 Rules required in the 1960 Rules of Zoological 
Nomenclature mainly refers to generic names published before 1905 when 
the first International Rules were adopted. These 1905 Rules were to be 
retrospective in application, and remain unaltered. The sole reason for 
their revision, and for pretending that Opinion 1 was legal when it was 
quite definitely an illegal alteration of a 1905 Rule, was to retain in use 
certain generic names invalidly published under the 1905 Rules, before 
1905. It was carefully hidden in the 1960 Rules that these two actions 
represented definite repudiations of the intentions of members of the 
previous Commission who had drafted the 1905 Rules, but nevertheless 
this was the case. Of course Opinion 1 cannot be accepted as legal until 
it was made so in 1930, but apparently the revision of the 1905 Rule for 
the publication of a valid generic name must be accepted. Therefore 
under Article 12, and Article 16 (a), (v), of the 1960 Rules, the generic 
name of Ilione Hal. (1839) published in Curtis’ ‘Guide’ with Tetanocera 
lineata Fln., as its sole included species, became a valid generic name, 
which antedates the generic name of Knutsonia Verb. (1962), and must 
replace it. This necessary new synonymy should be noted. 

After publishing his List of British Sciomyzidae, Mr Parmenter added 
a note on ‘Amendments to the List of British Diptera’ in which he quite 
correctly called attention to the necessary change in the name of our 
British Limnophora exsurda by Dr Lyneborg to that of L. olympiae 
(though that was a very unfortunate selection of a name). He then, in 
a very indirect way, called attention to the fact that in 1921 the name 
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of Limnophora exsurda Pand. was added by me to the British List, by 
accepting as correct the identification of the species by Schnabl in 1911, 
and Stein in 1916. He further pointed out that Dr Lyneborg agreed that 
Hennig in Lindner’s ‘Die Fliegen’ had described (and figured the male 
genitalia) of the species Schnabl, Stein, and Collin had incorrectly 
recognized as exsurda, under the incorrect name of setinerva S. & D., 
making it necessary for him to give a new name to Hennig’s species. 
Apparently Hennig made this mistake because Villeneuve had accepted 
this synonymy as correct, in spite of the fact that Schnabl’s description and 
genital figures were obviously those of a different species. 

At that time Hennig and Lyneborg considered Pandellé’s exsurda an 
unrecognizable species, but Lyneborg (apparently unknowingly) had made 
its identity practically certain by publishing figures of the male genitalia 
of setinerva, and of the actual type specimens of variabilis, wniseta, and 
scrupulosa, and those of variabilis were exactly the same as those figured 
by Schnabl for his exsurda var lativittata, a name which has never been 
validated by acceptance as the name for a species. Schnabl’s exsurda was, 
of course, olympiae, which though having a mesolobe very like that of 
C. riparia Fln. (as in the case of Pandellé’s exsurda and variabilis) had 
setulae on the basal part of the cubital vein, absent in the latter two 
species, neither of which has been found in Britain, both being found on 
high mountains in Central Europe, and variabilis according to Stein 
attracted to the flowers of Umbelliferae, exactly in both ways as recorded 
by Pandellé for exsurda. Surely it is impossible for these to be two 
different species, and exsurda is the older name. This new synonymy 
should be noted. 

Pandellé lived in Tarbes, a very ancient city built in a fertile plain on 
the south side of part of the Pyrenees, and it was in the mountains there 
that most of his collecting was done, and where he found his species 
exsurda freely from June until October, making it incredible that there 
should be no specimens in his Collection. He died in 1906, and his 
Collection ultimately reached Paris, where it became easily available to 
anyone interested. The inability to find specimens of exsurda in that Col- 
lection may have been due to a shaking loose of them, or their name label, 
in the journey from Tarbes, and their subsequent misplacement. Other- 
wise someone must have been responsible for misplacing them. What now 
appears necessary is that someone should collect specimens in the same 
locality, and one of them be selected as a ‘neotype’. 


Raylands, Newmarket, Suffolk. 6.viii.66. 


Asilidae (Dipt.) of Northern England 
By. P. SKIDMORE, F.R.E.S. 


It is a curious fact that no Asilid could be mistaken for a member of 
any other Dipterous family, so distinct is the Asilid stamp on all its 
members not only in Britain but throughout the world. They are chiefly 
recognised by their carnivorous habits, their strong probosces and their 
characteristic wing venations. Their predatory nature has earned for 
them the common name of Assassin or Robber flies. 

Included in this interesting group of insects are some of the largest 
and most striking of all known Diptera. In Britain our two largest 
species: Asilus crabroniformis L. and Laphria flava (L.) are upwards of 
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one inch in length and of very majestic appearance. A third species, 
Pamponerus germanicus (L.), may attain almost the same dimensions 
and is no less striking. 

The biology of some Swedish members of this family formed the 
subject of a monumental work by Melin (1923), and since most of our 
species are also found in Sweden, this work should have prior place on 
the bookshelves of all British dipsterists who have an interest in this 
family. 

Melin provides keys to the determination of Asilid larvae and pupae, 
and also gives very extensive biological data on all stages of develop- 
ment. 


OVIPOSITION 

In the Asilidae there is considerable diversity of habit in the process of 
egg laying. In Leptogaster and Dioctria the eggs are merely dropped 
from the vegetation. The Laphria species insert their eggs in crevices in 
the bark of dead trees or in the exit holes of lignicolous insects. Several 
of the Asilinae insert their eggs in crevices in plants. Eutolmus cuts a 
fissure with the ovipositor in the leaf sheaths of various grasses; 
Dysmachus inserts them into grass spikelets; Machimus and Epitriptus 
lay them in various similar situations; Neoitamus ova are inserted in buds 
at the apices of lower branches of trees, while Rhadiurgus eggs are attached 
to moss stems. Asilus appears to be the only British species which lays 
in cowdung, the rest of our species laying on the ground. The oviposition 
methods of the sand dune species are most interesting. Philonicus and 
Lasiopogon females have comb-like structures on the ovipositor. With 
these the fly scoops out a small hole in the sand, inserts the egg and 
then brushes the sand _ back. Pamponerus lacks the comb and 
merely scatters the eggs broadcast on the sand, and they are thus open 
prey for various small carabids which feed mainly on fly eggs. 


The eggs themselves are very variable in size and shape, Leptogaster 
being broad oval and about 0:-43mm. long. In Laphria, Dioctria and 
Lasiopogon, they are more or less oval, while in the Asilinae they are 
elongate, most markedly so in Eutolmus where they are three times as 
long as broad (1:27 x -42mm.). As in other families of flies (i.e. Muscidae), 
the size of the egg is partly governed by the number laid. In Laphria 
gibbosa, for instance, the female lays more eggs than does L. flava, and 
consequently the eggs of gibbosa are much smaller than in flava although 
the flies themselves are larger. 


LARVAE 


Asilid larvae are very easily recognised by their well-developed 
retractile head and the pronounced ampullae on abdominal segments 1 to 
6 or 7. These ampullae are contractile, ambulatory in function, and are 
in pairs on the dorsal and ventral surfaces of the segments. Lateral 
callosities are also present on the same abdominal segments. The eighth 
abdominal segment bears the anal spiracles and the ninth segment is 
characteristically well-developed. It is a curious fact that Asilid larvae, 
like adults, bear a very strong family stamp which makes their recogni- 
tion a relatively simple matter. No known Asilid larva could be mistaken 
for that of any other family. 

All known Asilid larvae develop either in sandy or light soils, or, as 
in the Laphriinae, in rotten wood. For long there has been much con- 
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troversy on the subject of larval nutrition. While Laphria larvae and 
others are often found devouring larvae of other insects, Melin is of the 
opinion that such occurrences are purely accidental and that Asilid 
larvae are essentially saprophagous. As Melin points out, a Laphria 
larva proceeding along a tunnel made by a Cerambycid larva and catch- 
ing up witn the excavator itself, is faced with three choices. Either it 
can stop and wait, turn round and retrace its path, or carry on and bore 
through the unfortunate beetle larva. The last choice is quite as acceptable 
as the other two to the Laphria. That Laphria larvae are not essentially 
carnivorous, is shown by the fact that several can live quite amicably in 
a box of loose chips of rotten wood. Also, they may breed in rotten wood 
long since vacated by longhorns or other large lignicolous insects. Asilid 
larvae then, like many dipterous larvae, may be looked upon as sapro- 
phagous or, at most, facultative carnivores. 


PUPAE 

Typical of the primitive groups of Diptera, the pupae of Asilids are 
free, the final instar larva completely shedding its skin during pupation. 
Asilid larvae may live for several years, but the pupal stage is of very 
short duration, lasting for only a week or two. The pupae are tolerably 
easy to determine, using Melin’s work. 


ADULTS 

Asilids, as said, are amongst the most interesting of insects, and, 
because of their often large size and extreme alertness, they make ideal 
subjects for behavioural studies. The author has watched Laphria flava 
in the Speyside forests on many occasions and found such pastimes most 
rewarding. This fly has extremely acute vision up to about a yard, and 
can see movements over much greater distancese. On one occasion a 
Laphria was watched as he hunted from a pine stump. Constantly he 
sprang this way and that, his head in constant motion, watching every 
moving thing. When seeds were flicked past him, his head turned and 
clearly his attention was fixed, but he did not rise to give chase. As 
soon as an insect passed at the same distance, however, he was in lightning 
pursuit, returning just as quickly with his “booty”, which he proceeded 
to suck. Even during the meal, however, his attentions were on every- 
thing that passed. 

Melin gives extensive data on behaviour patterns of the Swedish 
Asilids, and his findings explain many of the curious habits of these 
insects. For instance, the head turning of the Laphria just mentioned, is 
explained when one realises that the fiy obtains the best definition 
through the enlarged front facets. Thus, if the fly sees a movement 
behind him, through the small outer peripheral facets, he swings round 
to face the disturbance to obtain the best possible view of it. If the 
movement interests him, he pursues it. The grass seeds thrown past him 
at a yard’s distance didn’t fool him since he could tell the difference 
between a seed and a fly at that distance. 

Not all Asilids have good vision, the species of Leptogaster having 
very mediocre eyesight, although paradoxically these flies are the 
sparrowhawks of the fly world, hunting in flight. Dioctria have slightly 
better sight, and these hunt both on the wing and from leaves, etc. 

Asilids take at least a year to develop in Europe, so there is only one 
generation annually, but an individual adult of some species may live 
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several weeks. This in part accounts for the long flight period of some 
Assassin flies (Philonicus, for instance). Another contributory factor is 
the very staggered emergence, newly emerged adults being met with 
throughout the flight period, which in Philonicus extends from early July 
to October. 


While few of our native Asilids are very rare, none is common every- 
where throughout the whole country as is the Common Yellow Dung fly 
(Scatophaga stercoraria L.) for instance. This fly is predacious in the 
adult stage but there all similarity ends. It has several generations 
annually and has only one major requirement—a good supply of cow 
dung wherein to develop. Our commonest Asilid (Dioctria rufipes Deg.) 
on the other hand, has only one generation annually, and has many 
requirements, not the least of which is a light soil. This strong preference 
for light soil is shared by all terrestrial Asilid larvae, so it is not sur- 
prising that the family is poorly represented in those regions where the 
soil is of a heavy loamy, clayey, or peaty nature. Conversely, the associa- 
tion of Asilidae with light sandy or basic soils is only to be expected. 


In the present paper and subsequent ones on the flies of northern 
England, the area under discussion is from Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire and Cheshire northwards to the Scottish border. Records 
have been collected from the following main sources :— 


Lincolnshire—J. H. White, 1945. Preliminary List of Diptera of Lincoln- 
shire. Lincs. Nats. Soc. Trans. 
W. J. Fordham’s Card Index of British Diptera records. (In the 
possession of the Yorkshire Naturalists Union.) 
Nottinghamshire—“The Invertebrate Fauna of Nottinghamshire”, by L. 
W. Carr. 
Derbyshire—W. J. Fordham’s card index (see above). 
Cheshire—Diptera card index at Manchester Museum. 
Lancashire—Diptera card index at Manchester Museum. 
Westmorland—Manchester and Carlisle Museum Collections. 
Durham—W. J. Fordham’s card index (see above). 
Northumberland—W. J. Fordham’s card index (see above). 
Cumberland—Manchester and Carlisle Museum Collections. 
Isle of Man—Manchester Museum Collections. 
Yorkshire—W. J. Fordham (above) and C. A. Cheetham’s list. 


The Isle of Man and Cumberland are virtually unworked, and the 
same may be said to a slightly lesser degree of Northumberland and 
Lincolnshire. Even Yorkshire has not been nearly so well worked as 
Cheshire and the southern half of Lancashire. Manchester has long been 
a centre of entomological activity in the north, and consequently the 
environs of that great city have been more extensively studied than 
perhaps any other part of northern England. 


The British Isles has perhaps the poorest Asilid fauna of any country 
in Europe, barring of course Iceland where the family is totally absent. 
They generally prefer warmer, drier climates than ours. In Finland 33 
species are recorded (Frey, 1941), while in Sweden there are “some 40 
species” (Melin, 1923). Germany has well over 100, while France has 
nearly 150 (Seguy, 1927). In Britain 27 species are at present on the list, 
but Verrall (1909) mentioned 21 extra ones as “Reputed British species.” 

The Asilidae is one of the better known dipterous families, so we can 
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say with some degree of certainty which species do not occur in northern 
England. At least one unrecorded species, however (Dioctria cothurnata 
Mg.) could be reasonably expected, since it is known from southern Eng- 
lang and several places in Scotland. 


The following additional species on the British list (Kioet & Hincks, 
1947) are not known to occur in northern England :— 


Stenopogon (=Selidopogon) diadema (F.) This large striking black and 
white fly has only been recorded from Wales and Somerset (Verrall, 
1909). 

Laphria flava (L.) This magnificent fly in Britain is a denizen of the 
Caledonian pine forests, occurring in Moray, Inverness-shire, 
Banff, Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire (Verrall, 1909, etc.). 

L. gilva (L.) Another very fine insect, this only occurs in the pine woods 
on the heaths of west Surrey and adjacent parts of the neighbour- 
ing counties (Blair, 1938). 

Rhadiurgus variabilis (Zett.) Was recorded erroneously by H. Britten 
from Delamere Forest (Cheshire) (Kidd & Brindle (1959)). Britten’s 
specimens under that name in the collection of the Manchester 
Museum, were merely Lasiopogon cinctus (F.) R. variabilis in 
Britain has a distribution very similar to that of Laphria flava, 
being only known in the Caledonian pine forests of north-east 
Scotland (Verrall, 1909). 

Machimus rusticus (Mg.) A rare species occurring on downland from 
Sussex to Gloucestershire and the Isle of Wight (Verrall, 1909). 

Epitriptus arthriticus (Zetter) Only known from Norfolk (Hobby (1939)). 

Neoitamus cothurnatus (Mg.) This is extremely similar in general 
appearance to the N. cyanurus Fallen, but is only known from the 
counties of Berkshire and Oxfordshire where it occurs in one or two 
woodlands. 


Abbreviations.—To save repetition of county and vice-county names, 
the following abbreviations have been adopted :— 


Li—Lincolnshire (V.-c. 53, 54) 
N—Nottinghamshire (V.-c. 56) 
D—Derbyshire (V.-c. 57) 

C—Cheshire (V.-c. 58) 

SL—South Lancashire (V.-c. 59) 
ML—Mid-Laneashire (V.-c. 60) 

NL—North Lancashire (V.-c. 69, part) 
W—Westmorland (V.-c. 69, part) 
CU—Cumberland (V.-c. 70) 

IM—Isle of Man (V.-c. 71) 

ER—East Riding of Yorkshire (V.-c. 61) 
WR—West Riding of Yorkshire (V.-c. 63, 64) 
NR—North Riding of Yorkshire (V.-c. 62, 65) 
Dm—County Durham (V.-c. 66) 
Nd—Northumberland (V.-c. 67, 68) 


Certain collectors’ names have also been abbreviated. These are:— 


EWA—E. W. Aubrook TMC—T. M. Clegg 
WGB—W. G. Bradley HHC—H. H. Corbett 
AB—A. Brindle WJF—W. J. Fordham 


CAC—C. A. Cheetham WDH—W. D. Hincks 
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LNK—L. N. Kidd KGP—K. G. Payne 
BK—B. Kitchen PS—P. Skidmore 
CM—C. Morley 

(to be continued) 


Notes and Observations 


ELATER SANGUINOLENTUS ScHR. (Cou.).—The apparent absence of this 
interesting species from the Windsor Forest area, remarked on by Mr. 
Muggleton (antea: 185), is indeed rather strange in view of its occurrence 
so near as Chobham Common—a typical habitat where I too have taken it 
(one). It may perhaps exist very locally in Windsor Park on the Surrey 
side, but on the other hand quite suitable sandy or peaty (acid soil) areas 
with pine and birch—the latter, I think, generally a specific requirement— 
are scarcely to be found in the Park or Forest proper. Yet the species is 
recorded from Richmond Park, where the terrain is very similar to that at 
Windsor. What is certainly surprising is that Donisthorpe did not meet 
with it in the Ascot-Swinley area, which he considered as part of Windsor 
Forest; the former is typical Bagshot Sand country and E. sanguinolentus 
probably occurs there. It is however always very local, often extremely 
so, and can thus easily be missed. 

A well-known locality for this beetle, from its proximity to London, 
is Wimbledon Common. Some of the early records mention it as taken 
there plentifully at times at roots of heather and at nettle bloom, and as 
attracted to flowering hawthorn. In March 1946 Mr. B. A. Cooper and I, 
working for the species on the Common, succeeded in turning it up after 
a short search at heather roots in what seemed a likely spot, but all 
subsequent specimens were under loose bark of old or rotting birch 
stumps particularly around the roots; larvae, which were more numerous, 
occurred in the same situation. The breeding-ground seemed very 
restricted. My series taken on this occasion, though small, shows a re- 
markably high incidence of variation (cf. Allen, 1948, Ent. mon. Mag., 84: 
27). In later years I failed to find it again there, but I understand that it 
was taken last year on the Common. 

My only captures of this attractive species, other than those already 
mentioned, have been by ones or twos near Woking, Surrey; at Fleet, 
Hants; and on Parley Heath, Dorset. On two occasions it was shaken 
from pine branches or trimmings lying on the ground, on the other found 
under a chip of bark on a birch stump. A favoured locality is the New 
Forest, where it has in certain years been beaten in abundance off young 
pines in May or June. Though it may sometimes breed in or at the roots 
of pine stumps, I believe that birch is more usually selected for the 
purpose. 

It is possible that the frequent association of the inesct with pine is 
due, in part at least, to a liking for the aphids of that tree as food (see, 
on this point, Mr. Muggleton’s interesting observation). The male flowers 
of the pine may be a further attraction, but there is increasing evidence 
that adult Elaterids of several species take some insect food—a habit that 
may well be general in the family. E. sanguinolentus and E. elongatulus, 
among others, were observed feeding on tree aphids by H. Kawall as long 
ago as 1855 (Stett. ent. Zeit., 16: 228).—A. A. ALLEN, 63 Blackheath Park, 
S.E.3. 8.viii.1966, 
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QUESTIONS FROM A NON-COLLECTOR.—There are one or two entomologists 
in this area who are, like myself, keenly interested in both conserving 
lepidoptera (and if possible increasing their numbers) and studying their 
habits: not one of us is a collector. The sort of questions which interest 
us immensely are, for example what guides the female silver washed 
fritillary in her choice of tree trunks for ovipositing? Why are butterflies 
hardly ever found drinking at puddles in this country? Is cannibalism 
natural among gregarious larvae? How is it that summer broods of 
Lycaenids such as the small copper, common blue, and brown argus can 
be so abundant and widespread in some seasons when the spring brood is 
almost non-existent? What distances can they cover in migration? 
(similary with the wall butterfly). 


What causes the disappearance of Libellulid dragonflies at a pond 
immediately upon the emergence of Aeshnids? At what time of year does 
the orange-tip pupa carry on its development between June and the 
following April or May? When does it hibernate? What is the best 
method of carrying fritillary larvae (e.g. Glanville fritillaries) through 
hibernation? What factor impedes the spread of the large tortoiseshell in 
view of the abundance of the larval food? 


We fully appreciate that for many people collections of dead specimens 
are a thing of beauty (though living specimens in natural surroundings 
are infinitely more beautiful) but in the present parlous state of lepidoptera 
in this country due to a variety of causes which have been well publicised. 
we believe that the efforts of all lepidopterists should be directed towards 
conservation in the widest sense. The collector’s instincts should be 
satisfied by photographs alone, or alternatively every collector should 
make it his duty to release at least five perfect insects for every one killed. 
There is boundless scope for the study of the habits and ecology of insects 
rather than their structure and physiology which are so well known in 
nearly all species of lepidoptera. 

We should be delighted to subscribe to a magazine which aims to 
conserve our depleted stock of insects, and we shall welcome the day 
when this becomes the declared policy of the Entomologist’s Record.—O. P. 
CLARKSON-WEBB, Miry Ways, 17a Upper Common, Aylburton, Lydney, Glos 
9.viii.1966. 

Mr. Webb’s letter poses many questions of interest and perhaps some 
readers may wish to offer suggestions and suitable answers, but I think 
that Mr. Webb takes a rather narrow view in wishing to limit entomology 
to field studies, interesting and important as they are. Collections are 
essential so that we may know the species with which we are dealing in 
the field, and there are nowadays few collectors who have no wider 
interest than the accumulation of specimens. Most are satisfied with a 
short series to exemplify the species and all breeders of insects “turn 
down” their surplus specimens. 

The makers of “butterfly pictures” in the Victorian days and the early 
days of this century came in for, and in my opinion deserved, severe 
criticism, but their excessive collecting did, in fact, little to deplete our 
insect populations. To my mind, a greater threat from the collecting of 
insects is the use of mercury vapour traps running from dusk until dawn, 
not for the specimens taken, but for those left to be taken by hordes of 
starlings and other birds which soon learn to locate these welfare state 
butcher’s shops. I know that some users of these light traps go to the 
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trouble of collecting up these “unwanteds”’ and releasing them at a 
suitable spot well away from the site of the trap, but it cannot be thought 
that many trap users will have the time at their disposal to carry out this 
imvortant task. 

The hysterical use of insecticides at the instigation of cunningly worded 
advertisements is, of course, a strong factor in the reduction of our insect 
population, and usually kills a higher proportion of their predators than 
of the pest themselves, but again, this is only a factor, and such unalter- 
able things as climatic changes, no matter how small, and almost un- 
alterable things such as man’s rapacity, do far more to reduce numbers to 
the tragic state of to-day, which, being something of a realist, I cannot 
describe as the nadir; there is worse to come. 

I would be interested to hear views on the subject as a whole; it is so 
often said, as does Mr. Webb, that the diminution of the insect population 
arises from causes “which have been well publicised”. Cannot we have 
an objective article from someone neither commercially tied on the one 
side, nor, on the other, bubbling over with indignation? 

No one (and I mean just that), would be more pleased than I to see 
insects again gaining ground, but it would seem that as things are at 
present, this is something of a futile wish.—Ep. 


SUBTERRANEAN FuNGUS GNaTs (D1pt., MycETOPHILIDAE).—On 30th January 
1966 I accompanied members of the Lewisham Natural History Society in 
a search for hibernating bats in an old chalkmine near Pratt’s Bottom, 
Kent. We found no bats but our torches revealed a number of small 
nematocerous flies clinging to the walls of the inner workings. A sample 
of the flies showed that the majority were hibernating female Culex 
pipiens L. which along with the Helomyzids Scoliocentra villosa Mg. and 
Neolaria ruficeps Zett. have been noted as a winter month characteristic 
’ of such underground places as dene holes in Farningham and Joyden 
Woods and old iron ore workings near Westerham. The other flies were 
the rarely recorded fungus gnats Rhymosia bifida Edwards (females) and 
Exechia pollicata Edwards (a single male). A related species, Rhymosia 
fenestralis (Mg.), which has been reported as common in caves and mines 
in Holland, France and Central Europe, was found in the dene holes. 

There is no doubt that fungus gnats have a prediliction for cool dark 
places if one judges by the long list of these flies recorded from caves, 
mines, culverts, and form a considerable part of the prey caught by 
spiders such as Meta menardi (Latr.) and M. merianae (Scop.) which 
inhabit such places. 

Sciara hyalipennis (Mg.), a fly which Séguy records as common in 
caves throughout France has not been recorded from such situations in 
Britain, but regularly turns up in my garden in company with Sciara 
glabra (Mg.).—A. E. Lr Gros, 155 Glenfarg Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
31.viii.1966. 


MOoMPHA RASCHKIELLA ZELL. (LEP.: TINAEINA) IN LANARKSHIRE.—On some 
waste ground near Hamilton on 22nd July, 1966, the larvae of M. 
raschkiella were plentiful in the leaves of Chamaenerion angustifolium, 
with one leaf containing as many as five larvae. There does not appear 
to be any previously published record of the occurrence of this species 
in Scotland.—J. M. CuHatmers-Hunt, St. Teresa, Hardcourts Close, West 
Wickham, Kent, 26.viii.1966. 
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LITHOCOLLETIS ACERIFOLIELLA ZELL. SSP. JOANNISI LE Marcu (LEp.: 
TINAEINA).—F urther to the note in Ent. Rec., 1965, 77: 247-248, it can be 
said that this moth clearly has two generations in this country, the larvae 
being found in July and again in October. First brood larvae appear to be 
normally far less numerous, but on the other hand much less subject to 
parasitism. For example, on 27th July this year near Orpington, Kent, 
I only found six mines, but which produced four moths. At the same 
locality in October 1964, the mines were in hundreds, but a high percentage 
of the larvae from these was parasitized. The mines were also abundant 
there in October 1965.—J. M. CHaLMeEers-Hunrt. 


DEPRESSARIA CILIELLA STAINT. (LEP.: TINAEINA) IN PERTHSHIRE.—At 
Strathtay near Grandtully, on 19th July, 1966, I took a larva feeding on 
Aegopodium podagraria, which produced an imago of D. ciliella on 14th 
August. It would be interesting to know if this species has been pre- 
viously recorded from Scotland.—J. M. CHatmeErs-Hunt. 


COLIAS CROCEUS FouRC. (CLOUDED YELLOW) IN 1966.—On 29th May I was 
driving through the outskirts of Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, when a ¢ 
croceus flew across the road in front of me. The last occasion on which 
I observed this butterfly was on 22nd September, 1965, when a ¢ specimen 
was seen flying rapidly in a northerly direction on the edge of the salt- 
ings at Stoke, near Grain, Kent. Another record for 1966 is that of one 
seen by Mrs. Scott at Westwell, Kent, about August 1.—J. M. CHaLMERs- 
Hunt. 


Current Notes 


MANAGEMENT OF STANMORE COMMON 


Stanmore Common is one of a number of gems of natural beauty 
studded on the outskirts of the main London suburban area. Compared 
with localities much further away from London it is no doubt small, and, at 
a glance, of little interest. However, it is undoubtedly of great scenic value 
for Greater London, and its fauna has proved of great interest. Both its 
beauty and interest seem to lie largely in its being a natural damp birch 
wood with local rich mixtures of other deciduous trees and various bracken- 
filled clearings, comparatively undisturbed by civilisation. It is therefore 
difficult to understand why a management policy of reduction or even 
elimination of the birch, and substitution with other trees (mostly conifers) 
has been adopted. Feeling among local nature-lovers is high about this, and, 
particularly in the light of recent entomological evidence, representatives 
of the London Natural History Society and the Herts. and Middx. Trust 
for Nature Conservation have arranged to hold discussions with Harrow 
Council this September. The Nature Conservancy, which already 
recognises the Common as a Site of Special Scientific Interest, has agreed 
that the insect fauna is worth preserving. Species of special note, which 
are more or less threatened in the Common include the following. 

Dechtiria turbidella H.-S. (Nepticulidae). This species is thought to 
mine the leaves of Aspen, and seems not to have been certainly recorded 
elsewhere in the country; it may be a unique subspecies. 

Telphusa alburnella Dup. (Gelechiidae). Until recently this species was 
thought to be a strictly northern species in this country, but it is now 
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known to be well-established in Stanmore Common; since this finding it 
has also been taken in three other localities in southern England, but there 
is no indication yet that it is generally distributed; it feeds on birch. 

Gelechia nigra Haw. (Gelechiidae). A very local and little-known 
moth, feeding on Aspen. 

Tubuliferola josephinae Toll (Oecophoridae). Possibly common and 
mixed in most series of T. flavifrontella Hb., this species is still virtually 
unknown in this country; food unknown, but probably dead leaves or 
lichens. 

Odontomyia ornata Mg. (Dipt., Stratiomyidae). Recorded in 1953; 
virtually no Diptera collected since then, as far as I am aware. 


Perhaps Stanmore Common will serve as a warning to all of us not to 
take our small woodlands for granted, and to be prepared to act against 
ill-formed management at an early stage —P. A. GopparpD, 69 Weighton 
Road, Harrow Weald, Middx. 1.ix.1966. 


Current Literature 


Woodland Life. By G. Manrahl-Barth (translated from the Danish by 
Edwin Homsirom, Ph.D., F.1.L., and edited in the English edition by 
Arnold Darlington). 179 pp. including 92 coloured plates and two in 
black and white. 8vo. Blandford Press. 18/-. 

This little book continues an idea which has in the past few years 
been gaining ground, and which could, with suitable organistion, be 
expanded very considerably in the use of coloured plates for similar 
works in different languages, thus cutting the crippling cost of coloured 
plates for books with a limited circulation. It deals with all forms ot 
invertibrate life above microscope level to be found in woodland areas, 
including earthworms, woodlice, chilopoda, collembola, psocoptera 
orthoptera hemiptera, neuroptera, lepidoptera (with 7 plates of early 
stages) coleoptera (with 4 plates of early stages and two black and white 
plates of bark beetle gallery patterns), hymenoptera (with 2 plates of 
early stages), diptera (with 2 plates of early stages), spiders (with 2 plates 
of typical webs), pseudoscorpions, mites, ticks, slugs and snails, and 
finally 15 plates of various attacks on foliage, both galls and mines. 

The subjects of the plates are numbered consecutively through the 94 
plates, and each is dealt with shortly under the same number in the text 
in the latter part of the book, gathered under order headings (the plants 
figured under families), and all species are indexed under these numbers. 

The plates are excellent for their purpose and have the advantage 
of having many of the figures in natural postures (especially the, 
lepidoptera) as one would be most likely to see them in the wild, and 
an interested beginner should very soon be able to run down to a very 
near determination, any invertibrate of the orders dealt with, in a very 
short time. It will be appreciated that a few of the species shown may 
not be common to the Danish and British faunae, but it does no one any 
harm to have their outlook widened by being shown a few species from 
other countries. The section illustrating galls and the like will interest 
many more than beginners for these plates carry the solution to many 
questions which occur to the field worker: what made that gall? 

The Editor, Translator and Publishers are to be congratulated on 
bringing this useful little book before British nature-lovers, and, simple 
as it is, it would not disgrace the library of any naturalist—S. N. A. J. 
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The Lepidoptera of Rostherne Mere National Nature Reserve. By H. N. 
Michaelis. 8vo, 40 pp. Manchester Entomological Society. 10/6. 

The fact that this book deals with a nature reserve makes it particu- 
larly interesting, as there is hope for the continuity of the fauna of this 
area, and it makes a basic list to be added to by others visiting the area. 
The frontispiece gives a map of the area, which is about 1 mile E. to W., 
and { mile N. to S. The introduction by P. H. Oswald gives a note on 
mosses and meres in general and Rostherne Nature Reserve in particular, 
with a very good list of plants to be found there. Mr Michaelis’s list 
begins with a note on the systems of nomenclature used for the various 
families then deals with the insects under family headings. He deals 
with the whole of the lepidoptera, which is a great improvement on 
lists of macrolepidoptera only, and it will be of great help to anyone 
working in this area.—S. N. A. J. 


The Principles of Pollination Ecology. By K. Faegri and L. van der Pijl. 
248 pp. Pergamon Press. 63/-. 

In their preface, the authors point out that this book is a study of 
principles, and that it is not a text book, which would require several 
volumes if present knowledge were. to be put on record and this know- 
ledge is being added to yearly. It is designed primarily for teachers and 
students, but there is also much in it to interest and absorb the intelligent 
amateur. 

The authors commence with a short history of the study, dividing 
the ages into pre-Darwin, Darwin and the post-Darwin period, and the 
Modern period. Chapter 2 is a short note on techniques while Chapter 3 
shows pollination to be a development of spore dispersal, which is dealt 
with in Chapter 4 as regards the lower plants. Chapter 5 deals exten- 
sively with pollination and is divided into five sub-headings covering 
pollination in Angiosperms, structure and functions of the Angiosperm 
flower, cross and self-pollination and biotic pollination. In this last 
section there is an interesting table of blossom-visitor relationships. 
Chapter 6 is concerned with what the authors describe as “Retrograde 
Developments” and 7 covers the development of flowers in relation to 
the mode of pollination. Chapter 8 is entitled “Pollination Ecology and 
Speciation,” and suggests that adaptations of the flowers of members of 
a species complex may be a step towards the forming of new species. 
Chapter 9 is entitled “Applied Pollination Ecology” and cites cases from 
about 1500 B.C. to present day practices. 

Chapter 10 deals with some case histories illustrative of the principles 
propounded in the foregoing chapters. The authors have pointed out in 
their preface that these cases quoted are only examples, and are very 
far from being complete, and they suggest the study of cases met with, 
with the book in hand, so to speak, so that the student may make his own 
eases illustrate the principles. This chapter is one which will delight 
also the amateur, to see the almost infinite number of modifications of a 
basic principle that are possible in nature. A short epilogue concludes 
the text, and sums up the ground covered, from a very human aspect. 

The indices include a list of references set out alphabetically under 
authors’ names, an index to plant names, and one to animal names, and 
a subject index. 

The book is well printed on good paper and is bound in strong cloth 
boards. The text figures are beautifully drawn, and it fills a great want 
for a modern book on the subject in the English language.—S. N. A. J. 
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A recently-discovered Poecilmitis Butler (Lepidop- 


tera: Lycaenidae) from the Western Cape 
By C. G. C. Dickson 


Poecilmitis rileyi spec. nov. 


Resembling as a whole P. thysbe (L.) but with certain constant 
differences in both sexes, especially on the upperside, which readily dis- 
tinguish it from this species. 


Male. Upperside. 

Forewing. Blue extends along costa to above discocellular black spot 
and, along innermargin, almost reaches lower angle of wing; an extension 
of blue scaling more, or less in the form of a ray, above vein 4, over the 
orange area. Demarkation between the blue and orange colouring not 
sharply defined. The usual black spots of the thysbe group generally 
rather small or of moderate size, with the lower ones tending to be partly 
obscured by the blue colouring and the lowest one, in area 1 b, entirely 
obscured. Veins mostly black-scaled, outwardly. Costal black edging 
beyond the blue area narrow to rather wide, and with small white dashes 
towards apex. Hindmarginal black border on the whole rather wide. 
Cilia with orange colouring between the dark ends of the veins, which 
extends on to the wing-surface, and with white spaces outwardly—or 
almost entirely black, with small white spaces. 

Hindwing. The “solid” blue extending up to about the end of the cell 
and, towards innermargin, more outwardly; beyond this area a dull 
whitish zone, some 3:5 mm. wide, which contrasts quite strongly with the 
remaining orange wing-surface, but the whole of this inner area shot with 
vivid light-blue in certain lights, which produces an iridescent effect over 
part of the orange area itself. The normal black spots of the group 
absent (or, in occasional specimens, but imperfectly developed). Inner- 
marginal concavity pale greyish. Some rather dark scaling above vein 7 
and a small white patch adjoining margin. A trace of dark edging along 
upper part of margin and the vein-ends finely marked with black else- 
where. Cilia largely orange, with the upper portion containing some 
white—or orange with white spaces between all or most of the vein-ends. 


Underside. 

Forewing. Colouring and marking essentially as in P. thysbe, but the 
main orange field inclined to be a little lighter and the terminal and 
subapical areas paler and more fawn-coloured, especially a small area 
oevond the upper black spots; some of these spots with the usual steely 
centres. Submarginal dark line on the whole more prominent than in 
thysbe. Cilia dark-brown to orange at vein-ends and the intervening 
spaces fawn-coloured, marked with white. 

Hindwing. General colour fawn-brown, with darker areas and mark- 
ings and more or less silvery liturae as in thysbe. In comparison with 
this species, the darker brown markings stand out rather more clearly, 
individually, against the lighter areas of the wing. Anal-angular projec- 
tion with touches of dark colouring. Cilia very much as in forewing. 

Colour of body and ancillary parts essentially as in thysbe, but the 
hair on head and on thorax, anteriorly, inclined to be lighter. 


Length of forewing: 13-5-15 mm. 
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Female. Upperside. 


Forewing. Silvery-blue from base pale for a female of this group; of 
limited extent, reaching a point little more than half-way along cell and 
not extending very much further from base elsewhere. Costa broadly 
creamy-white nearer base. The usual black spots present. Hind-marginal 
black border relatively broad, and widening further towards apex. Cilia 
clearly chequered with blackish and white, with a little orange on wing- 
surface itself where some of the white divisions occur. 


Hindwing. The bluish area‘somewhat darker as a whole than in fore- 
wing, extending to end of cell and with a considerable projection nearer 
innermargin, towards anal-angle. The black spots well defined but vary- 
ing much in size and those in areas 4 and 6 tending to coalesce with the 
intervening marking in area 5, owing to the elongation of this latter 
marking. Innermarginal concavity creamy-white. Subcostal area above 
vein 7 pale greyish. A small white patch on wing-surface adjoining 
margin above vein 7%. Wing-margin bordered broadly with hlack along 
its upper portion and edged with black along most of remaining part—or 
only slightly edged at upper portion and with orange interruptions else- 
where. Innermarginal projection brownish towards its extremity. Cilia 
almost as in forewing, but with the white spaces much broader than the 
dark ones. 


Underside. 


Forewing. Colouring and the marking (allowing for the rounded 
termen) substantially the same as those of the male. The dark submarginal 
line generally more prominent. Cilia with rather dark, and white, divi- 
sions but with much less contrast between these than on upperside. 

Hindwing. Substantially as in the male. Cilia nearly as in forewing, 
but with wider light spaces. Body marked and coloured practically as in 
male. 

Length of forewing: 13-5-16:75 mm. 

6 Holotype: Brand Vlei, near Worcester, Cape Province, 21.1.1965. 
B. M. Type No. Rh. 18503. 

© Allotype: same data, except for date of capture (11.12.1963). B. M. 
Type No. Rh. 18504. P 


Paratypes are all from the type locality, but are dated as follows: 
PNM, Ike, Os silos we, NOs WSN, Av, Oe WIAs, We”: 
20.9.1965, 23. 

A further 13¢ and 39 paratypes from the same locality, with various 
dates of capture, are in the collections of the writer, his nephew C. W. 
Wykeham, and several other collections in Southern Africa (all collected 
by the writer with the exception of 2 males and 2 females taken by C. W. 
Wykeham, on 11.xii.1963). 


There is individual variation of the type which is normal in the 
Poecilmitis thysbe group. This will probably be more marked in early 
spring (or possibly winter?) specimens, when these are eventually pro- 
cured. A male paratype has the forewing subapical area broadly black. 


Besides the differences pointed out in the description, this butterfly 
Giffers, in the male, from P. thysbe in the slightly different tone of the 
blue colouring, which is, however, intensely metallic in some lights; in the 
presence of the broad, pale median zone in the hindwing; and, generally, 
in a small difference in the tint of the orange ground colour. The forewing 
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of the male is a little less elongated towards the apex and thus rather 
more “square” in shape than in thysbe. 

A female of this most attractive member of the group was first taken 
at Brand Vlei on 7th December 1963, under unfavourable weather condi- 
tions and, as it clearly represented a “new” butterfly, the locality was 
revisited on the 11th in order to secure males of the species. More 
specimens were subsequently obtained in the same area, but they were 
found to be fairly localised and, except in certain spots, the males, with 
their quick flight, were elusive and quite often disappeared from the spot 
in which they were first seen. This species occurs on rather sandy ground, 
somewhat sparsely covered with low bushes, and the foodplant is suspected 
to be a species of Aspalathus (Leguminosae). 

This butterfly is dedicated to Mr. N. D. Riley, as a small tribute to his 
valuable systematic work on South African butterflies in past years and, 
particularly, as a token of appreciation of the kind assistance received 
from him by the present writer over a period of more than 30 years. 


Mr. G. E. Tite has most obligingly read the manuscript prior to its 
publication. 


“Blencathra’”’, Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


On the occurrence Oegoconia deauratella, H.-S. 
(Lep., Symmocidae) in the British Isles 


By P. A. GODDARD 


During 1965 I augmented the attractive effect of my room light, over- 
looking the gardens bordering Harrow Weald Recreation Ground, by 
directing an Anglepoise lamp out of the window when I was not using it. 
One result of this was that during July I obtained several specimens of 
a striped moth, vaguely gelechiid in appearance, which I did not recog- 
nise. I was most surprised to be told that they were Oegoconia quadri- 
puncta Haw., as they looked quite distinct from the cabinet specimens I 
had seen, the whitish-yellow transverse fasciae on the forewings being 
so much reduced that only the central one was complete, the overall 
appearance being of a blackish moth with narrow whitish stripes. 


Apparentiy this “dark form” is widely accepted as the common one 
in the London suburbs, the supposedly typical “light form”, with broad 
irregular yellowish fasciae being more or less the rural one. 


Last winter I made routine genitalia preparations from my specimens. 
I also made preparations from two males of the “light form” which had 
emerged on 16.8.65 from a handful of Restharrow which I had picked idly 
on Portland (Dorset) the previous day. It was clear that the two 
“forms” were in fact distinct species. I contacted Dr. L. Gozmany of 
Budapest, who is working on the Palaearctic Symmocidae, to find out what 
the other species might be, and even which of the two is the true quadri- 
puncta. Briefly, he informed me that our two species are already known 
to be widespread at least throughout Europe, and have been the subject 
of much nomenclatural confusion which has been difficult to resolve as 
the type of species quadripuncta Haw is lost. Dr. Gozmany has found 
that this name applies to our “light” species, that of our “dark” species 
being deauratella H.-S. 
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It would be extremely interesting to find out more about these two 
species. They are both very variable, and I have determined by genitalia 
a specimen of quadripuncta, kindly lent by Mr S. Wakely, which has wing 
markings virtually as in kindermanniella. Abroad the variation is more 
striking, both species becoming paler as one goes southwards in Europe, 
and there has been a strong temptation for collectors to describe these 
pale forms as new species. 


The biology of these two species is virtually unknown. They are 
almost certainly detritus feeders, as are virtually all members of the 
Symmocidae. Our two species seem usually to be taken in hedge bottoms 
when not at light. Mr. R. W. J. Uffen tells me that he finds the whitish 
larvae of deauratella feeding on dead leaves under the privet hadges 
in his road in the Stamford Brook area, but that is all the information I 
have on the life-history of that species. Quadripuncta has been reared 
from stems (? dead ones) of Parietaria on Portland, and as I have said, I 
have had them emerge from Restharrow from there; that this species is 
sometimes seen in rural hedgerows suggests that it eats dead matter there 
as well. Dr. Gozmany tells me that the distribution of these species in 
Europe gives no indication of any preference of food or habitat; in some 
areas it appers that deauratella prefers marshy situations, whereas 
in others it co-exists with quadripuncta in hot semi-arid climates; it 
appears also that deauratella is proportionately more abundant in 
eastern Europe, and gquadripuncta more so in the west. 


Owing to the confusion of the two species, little is known of their true 
distribution in this country. The series of “quadripuncta” in the Ford 
Collection in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) appear to be deauratella, 
and these were taken in Bexley (Kent). Further out from London, one 
of the specimens kindly lent me by Mr. Wakely, which I have determined 
as the latter species, is from Thorpeness (Suffolk), and that is our only 
record so far of that species outside the Greater London area. Surely it 
occurs more widely (in particular, what about other urban areas?), and 
it would be most useful if entomologists would examine their specimens 
and come forward with as much information as they can extract from their 
observations. Information is also badly needed on any differences of 
habits of the two species. Their larvae have never been figured or pre- 
cisely described; if nobody else wishes to take this trouble I could try to 
rectify the situation myself, if entomologists will help me to obtain the 
larvae. 


The most useful differences in the genitalia of the two species are as 
follows (in this case they cannot satisfactorily be examined in situ). 


MALES: 


quadripuncta: saccus rounded or bluntly triangular. Cornuti one 
bundle of slender spines, readily extruded with vesica. 
deauratella: saccus long, drawn out to a quite fine point. 
Cornuti one bundle as in quadripuncta plus one bundle of much 
stouter, more strongly sclerotised spines normally remaining in 
aedeagus even when vesica is extruded. 


FEMALES: 


quadripuncta: signum fairly simple, apparently a curved plate with 
a central spine. 
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deauratella: signum of complex shape (Dr Gazmany suggests 
“Tike a contorted and twisted leaf”), with one end drawn out more 
or less into a spine, and perhaps with other smaller spines; it is 
difficult to describe as it rests in a different position in virtually 
every mount. 


For those collectors who feel unable to mount the genitalia of their 
specimens, where necessary I would carry out the preparations and 
determinations myself rather than risk losing valuable data. 


I must acknowledge gratefully the helpful advice I have received 
from Dr. Gozmany on this matter. Thanks are also due to Mr Wakely for 
the loan of specimens. 


69 Weighton Road, Harrow Weald, Middx. 1.9.66. 


Butterflies in the French Massif Central, July 1966 
By R. F. BRETHERTON, C.B., M.A., F.R.E.S. 


The Massif Central is a part of France which is relatively little known 
to English visitors, and particularly to lepidopterists. H. Rowland-Brown 
and R. M. Prideaux collected there a little before the first war, and some 
others have been there later, but there have been few published accounts. 
French lepidopterists also left the exploration of the more out of the way 
parts of the area until very late: even among the butterflies some of the 
most interesting species have only been noticed in the last thirty years, 
including such “relic species” as Erebia ottomana H-S, E. sudetica Stdgr., 
Boloria sifanica Gr.-Gr. (aquilonaris Stichel), Clossiana titania Bdv. 


In form, the Massif Central is a great egg-shaped plateau over 200 
miles long and 150 miles broad with a general height of about 700/1000 
metres. This, has, however, been eroded into very deep valleys, often 
taking the form of gorges, while on the other hand it is capped by a 
number of higher mountainous blocks whose summits reach between 
1400 and 1900 metres. There is much geological diversity: in the north 
and east, basalt rocks which are the remains of extinct volcanic cores, 
now rounded and (in early July) brilliant with sub-alpine flowers; in the 
centre, great areas of granite moorland reminiscent of Cornwall or Devon; 
in the south, the limestone ”Causses” deeply-cut into by the gorges of 
the Tarn and the Lot. The eastern escarpment, above the Rhone Valley, 
is steep and little broken, and this has kept the influence of the Mediter- 
ranean fauna to a minimum except in the extreme south, where the 
plateau looks out over the narrow plain which separates it from the sea 
and the Pyrenees. 


Obviously one cannot make a serious study of an area of this size in a 
fortnight, even with a car. My wife and I therefore chose a route which 
would take us through some of the parts which were scenically and 
archaeologically most interesting and would also make it possible to find 
a number of the species or sub-species of butterflies which are special to 
the area, and to get a general impression of its resources. 

We crossed to France by the car-ferry from Newhaven to Dieppe on 
the evening of 30th June and, after spending two nights at Blois in order 
to visit some of the Loire chateaux, we reached the Monts Dore late on 3rd 
July. The town of Mont Dore was seething with people and traffic, so 
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we drove on by the exciting road over the mountains by the Col de la 
Croix Morand (1400m.) and found ourselves rather humble but adequate 
accommodation at the Hotel de la Poste in the village of Chambon on its 
further side. The next morning, wrich was brilliant and hot, we decided 
to collect up the road to the pass which we had traversed the evening 
before, having been greatly attracted by the richness of the forest and 
of the sub-alpine pastures above it. At our first stopping place another 
net was almost immediately sighted. This proved to belong to a local 
lepidopterist from Mont Dore, Monsieur Ph. Planeix. He told us that 
the season here was unusually early, and that we should therefore be 
lucky to see Parnassius mnemosyne L., which both he and I spent some 
time looking for among the crowds of Aporia crataegi L., mostly worn, 
Which was the dominant species in this particular place. There were also 
plenty of common Fritillaries and Satyrids, and I caught a good Skipper, 
Reverdinus alchymillae Hb., and missed an enormous Limenitis populi L. 
which flew fast down the road. On M. Planeix’s advice we then moved 
to the upper edge of the forest, and there I did get a fine female P. 
mnemosyne and saw several Parnassius apollo arvernensis Eisner, as well 
as many Heodes virgaureae L. Higher still, in the flowery meadows 
below the pass, Erebia meolans stygne Ochs. and E. epiphron mackeri 
Fuchs were common, and there were a few E. oeme pacula Frhst.; 
Callophrys rubi L. was still fresh, and Ewmedonia chiron Rott. was local 
among Geranium; but, in spite of the grand show of Yellow Gentian in 
flower, I failed to find any Maculinea alcon rebeli Hirschke. Later in the 
day, after we had returned to Chambon, I had the unusual experience of 
catching a Clearwing, apparently Aegeria spheciformis Schiff., with a 
pill-box, which was the only equipment available as I was towelling 
myself after a quick bathe in the lake! 


We had intended to spend the morning of the next day, 5th July, 
exploring the high valley of Chaudefour, and the Col Robert behind the 
Puy de Sancy, before moving some forty miles southwards to le Lioran 
in the Monts de Cantal. But, alas! there was a thunderstorm in the night 
and when we reached the high ground it was so deeply enveloped in mist 
- and rain that any stay there would have been pointless. So we drove on 
at once via the attractive little town cf Besse-en-Chandesse and Murat 
to le Lioran, which we reached at lunch-time. But here, too, we were 
greeted by a thunderstorm. A clearance in the afternoon enabled us to 
reconnoitre the ground in the forest where I had been told by Mr. Colin 
Wyatt to look for the very local Erebia sudetica, but more rain soon 
drove us back to our hotel. It rained all night and was still pouring 
relentlessly when we looked out next morning; so we decided to write off 
E. sudetica for the time being and look for a drier part of the country. 
The weather gradually improved as we drove south-east through St Flour 
and the interesting little walled town of Marvejols, and by the time we 
had crossed the river Lot and reached the limestone country of the 
Causse de Sauveterre in the early afternoon, it had become sunny and 
hot. 


The Causses, though famous for their lepidoptera, are not easy to work 
without prior knowledge. They consist largely of vast areas of poor and 
often heavily pastured grassland with scattered and stunted pine trees. 
The butterfly population is thinly spread, and one has to find favoured 
spots where there are plenty of flowers to attract them from the country 
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round. One such spot we found that afternoon, a small hay field beside 
the secondary road from la Canourgue to la Maléne. There in less than 
an hour I saw about two dozen species, including P. apollo lozerae Obth. 
(a large and very dusky female), Melitaea phoebe Schiff, Brenthis daphne 
Schiff and six other Fritillaries, Hipparchia semele L. and H. alcyone D. 
& S. and, as everywhere on the Causses, innumerable Agapetes galatea L. 
About ten per cent. of the females of the last were of the striking f. 
leucomelas Esp. without black markings on the underside hindwings. 

At la Maléene we descended into the magnificent gorge of the Tarn 
and made our way down to Le Rozier. We spent five nights, 6th to 10th 
July, here, at the excellent hotel which stands above the clear, green 
water of the river and looks across to the multi-coloured rocks which 
rise above it and form the edge of the Causses Méjean. A delightful spot 
in itself, it is an excellent base from which to explore both the Causses 
themselves and the Mont Aigoual area at the south end of the Cévennes, 
as well as the gorges of the Jonte, which flows into the Tarn between 
the twin villages of Le Rozier and Peyreleau. We wished we had five 
weeks to spend there instead of only five nights. 

On our first day, after looking at the hill-top medieval village of 
Peyreleau, we drove up the steep road south of it into the Causse Noir, 
so called because the wesern part of it is fairly heavily wooded with dark 
pines. After some casting about, we found a spot where large patches of 
thyme in a grassy area interspersed with pine trees were attracting large 
numbers of butterflies. Among the Blues Lysandra escheri Hb., in a very 
fine form, was abundant and fresh in both sexes, accompanied by L. 
dorylas Schiff., L. bellargus Rott. (worn), and Aricia agestis Schiff.; the 
Hairstreaks Strymon ilicis Esp. and S. spini Schiff. were afso common. I 
picked out of the swarms of A. galatea a single good female of A. russiae 
cleanthe Bdv.: this was the only one which we saw here or elsewhere, 
despite much searching for it in the barer and stonier places which it is 
said to prefer. Perhaps we were too late for it. Later in the day we 
worked across to the eastern side of the Causse Noir, south of Lanuejols, 
in the Gard department, where a piece of open woodland was even 
richer in species, including a single worn example of Brenthis hecate 
Schiff., which we also did not find elsewhere, and some Hyponephele 
lycaon Kuhns. We returned to Le Rozier in the late afternoon via 
Meyrueis and the gorges of the Jonte, where a stop by the wayside 
yielded some nice Maculinea arion. 

We spent the next day, which was very hot, in driving up the Tarn 
gorges as far as Sainte Enimie and then exploring the Causse Méjean 
between it and Florac. This is much barer than the Causse Noir and it 
was unprofitable entomologically. We found no trace of our main 
quarrys, A. russiae and Agrodiaetus dolus Hb., and saw no new species 
except Coenonympha iphis Schiff.; so we consoled ourselves late in the 
afternoon by visiting the enormous cave of Aven Armand beaneath the 
surface of the Causse. Despite its rather commercialised approach, 
involving a ride in a small electric train, it is a most impressive place, 
larger than a cathedral and containing a great array of multi-coloured 
stalagmites rising to great heights towards the roof. 

On 9th July we made an expedition to Mont Aigoual (1567m.), one of 
the higher summits of the Cévennes. Except for its summit ridge, the 
mountain has been almost completely afforested during the last seventy 
years. Apart from one spot, above the exit of an underground river at 
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Bramabiau, where there were large colonies of Limenitis anonyma Lewin 
(rivularis Stichel) and Melitaea diamina Lang, we did not see many 
butterflies in the forest area. But on the barer ground near the top there 
was quite an interesting assemblage, including a lot of presumably 
migratory Colias croceus Fourc., Vanessa atalanta L. and V. cardui L., 
Erebia epiphron and E. meolans, Heodes virgaureae, Palaeochrysophanus 
hippothoé L., Pyrgus carthami Hb. and P. alveus Hb. 


The EF. meolans on Mont Aigoual, and also those which we saw later 
in the Monts Tanargue, differ greatly from those we had found in the 
north on the Monts Dore. In the latter the fulvous markings are bright 
orange-red and are very extensive, forming continuous bands on both 
fore- and hind-wings. Though usually referred to ssp. stygne Ochs., they 
seem to me closest to ssp. posidonia Frhst. from the Vosges and the Black 
Forest. In the Mont Aigoual examples the markings are a dull red- 
brown, and are narrower and more broken up by the ground colour: on 
the hindwings they are reduced to mere spots. They agree closely with a 
series which I took on the Ailefroide, in the Dauphiny Alps, and are 
apparently referable to f. calaritas Frhst. Our captures on the Col de 
Meyrand in the Tanargue are similarly marked, but are a little less dark 
and noticeably smaller. A pair caught by the roadside in the Monts 
d’Aubrac, in the west of the Massif Central, are intermediate in markings 
but very large. But there is some individual variation in all places, 
E, meolans is very widely spread in the Massif above about 1000m., 
and it seems likely that two sub-species of different origins have now 
become more or less blended. There is parallel variation in E. epiphron. 
The ssp. mackeri Fuchs on the Monts Dore and Cantal are bright and 
strongly marked, while those on Mont Aigoual are dull and usually have 
the black spots reduced to mere points, even in the females. De Lesse 
has named this race cebennica, and has pointed out that it is closer to the 
Hast Pyrenean than to the Alpine forms of the species. Here, again, 
however, my specimens show very wide individual variation. 


The next morning we walked up the steep path from Le Rozier to the 
high rock of Capluc, which juts out from the edge of the Causse 
Méjean over the Tarn gorge. The ground was swarming with insects, 
and among the more interesting were many fresh examples of both sexes 
of Meleageria daphnis Schiff., a few Laeosopis roboris Esp., and worn 
Pyronia bathseba F. (pasiphae Esp.) flying with newly emerged P. 
tithonus L. There were also many Burnets, including Zygaena erythrus 
Hb., Z. occitanica, Vill., Z. transalpina Esp. and Z. ephialtes L., in much 
greater numbers than we had previously seen them on the Causses. Just 
below the rock, large larvae of Papilio machaon L. were feeding on a 
patch of fennel while a fresh female was laying eggs on the same plants. 
In the afternoon we returned to the Causse Noir behind Peyreleau, and a 
short walk along the escarpment above the Jonte yielded three fine males 
0} suluUIseq ysn{ ATUO ATqeqoid sem YoIyM “qH snjop snjanipoiby jo 
emerge. In appearance they seem to be identical with the form found 
on the Mont Pacanaglia above Nice, though they have been given sub- 
specific rank as vittata Obth. 

We left Le Rozier the next morning, 11th July, in doubtful weather, 
for an eighty mile drive north east to La Bastide, near the source of the 
Allier, where we intended to spend two nights. A thunderstorm which 
broke on us at Sainte Enimie spoiled our hope of further collecting in the 
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Causse de Sauveterre, so we pressed on through Mende, where there is a 
fine cathedral and a mediaeval bridge over the Lot, into the granite 
mountains cf the Margeride. The weather had improved slowly, so it 
seemed worth while to turn aside about 3 p.m. to explore a marsh above 
Les Salesses, at about 1,300 m. This I knew from the literature was a 
habitat of the cranberry-feeding Fritillary, Boloria sifanica Gr.-Gr. 
(aquilonaris Stichel), which I particularly wanted to see. A shallow 
valley in a piece of bleak moorland and rough pasture, it did 
not look a promising locality, but it proved to be a _ veritable 
gold mine for Fritillaries. Besides B. sifanica we found Melitaea 
athalia Rott., M. parthenoides Kef., M. diamina Lang., Clossiana 
euphrosyne L, C. selene Schiff., C. titania Hb. (amathusia Esp.), Brenthis 
ino Rott., Fabriciana niobe L., and Mesacidalia charlotta Haw., all ten 
species flying in the marsh itself or among the scattered pines on the slope 
alongside it. They were, indeed, the dominant element in the butterfly 
population: few other species were present, though these included a few 
Evrebia epiphron, E. oeme, and Maculinea alcon, and many small Zygaena 
trifolii Esp. We noticed that B. sifanica was much more choosey than the 
other species about its flight times: on our first visit, that afternoon, it 
would orly move in bright sunshine, of which there was little, and when 
we came again at 10 a.m. two days later we saw none in the first half hour 
despite full sunshine, though they flew plentifully a little later as the 
temperature rose. The beautiful C. titania was very common, sitting 
especiaily on the marsh thistles. 

La Bastide seemed to us a rather bleak village, now being developed for 
winter sports and summer holiday camps. I would not recommend it except 
for its convenient position at the intersection of north-south and east-west 
rcads. We used it as a base for an expedition the next day into the 
Tanargue mountains, to the east. After driving through fine forests on a 
beautiful but very winding road through Saint Laurent-les-Bains, we 
emerged on the Col de Meyrand (1,371 m.) in brilliant weather. The short, 
tufted grass beside the road was alive with Erebias: to my great pleasure, 
most of these were Erebia ottomana tardenota Pravi, both sexes being in 
fine condition. This is a much larger and more beautifully marked insect 
than the others of the “tyndarus’” group, and it is surprising that its 
presence in these parts of the Massif Central was not recognised until about 
1940. The only other locality known for the species west of the Balkans is 
on Monte Baldo, above Lake Garda in north Italy. With it were a number 
of E. meolans, but E. epiphron, which we saw at similar altitudes elsewhere 
in the Massif Central, was absent—perhaps displaced by E. ottomana. 
From the Col we walked a mile or so east through open forest to a rather 
higher out-jutting peak, where also E. ottomana was common; and it 
extended some distance down the road on the north side of the Col, where 
we spent the early afternoon in the forest. Here we again saw C. titania 
and B. ino among great numbers of commoner butterflies. We returned to 
La Bastide by the easier northern road through St Etienne de Lugdares, 
where we were amused to see that the hay, which had been cut mechani- 
cally in a most modern manner, was nevertheless removed in most 
primitive carts drawn by two cows. This was, indeed, rather characteristic 
of the transitional state of agriculture in many parts of the Massif Central. 

Our holiday was now approaching its end. I decided to have another 
try for E. sudetica at Le Lioran on our way north. Accordingly, after 
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spending part of the morning of 13th July in a second visit to the marsh at 
Les Salesses, we took a cross-country route on secondary roads over the 
high granite plateau of the Margeride to Rieutort and thence on via St 
Chély and Chaudesaigues to the south side of the Lioran road tunnel, 
where we spent the night at a very simple but delightful little hotel called 
la Chazade. On the way there were several promising-looking places, but 
I was suffering from the effects of a bee-sting below the eye and did no 
serious collecting after Les Salesses. The next morning, however, I was 
sufficiently recovered to deal very faithfully with E. sudetica. After finding 
a small colony in the forest above the tunnel, we came on it flying in 
abundance in the large flowery meadow which we had reconnoitred nine 
days earlier in the rain. Males were mostly fresh and females just 
emerging, and in very little time I had a good series. E. sudetica lioranus 
de Lesse is a little larger and decidedly more brightly marked than any 
race of E, melampus, from which Warren separated it in 1949; and the 
distinctive additional black point at the top of the fulvous band on the 
upperside is present in all my examples, which, indeed show very little 
variation. It was the dominant insect on this ground, being accompanied 
by only a few E. epiphron and some very fine E. euryale which appear to 
belong to ssp. isarica Heyne, and by the Coppers, H. virgaureae and P. 
hippothoe. Though the meadow was golden with blossoms of Gentiana 
lutea, I failed to find any M. alcon. We noticed sadly that part of the 
meadow was already being devastated by the construction of a cable rail- 
way to the top of the Plomb de Cantal, and we feared that trampling by 
the populace would soon complete its ruin. 


We descended to the road on the north side of the tunnel and rejoined 
our car by walking through it: a somewhat eerie experience, as it is nearly 
a mile long and lit only by the glimmer from both ends and by the head- 
lights of passing cars. After eating our sandwiches we headed towards 
Murat but turned off short of it up a side road which climbs up a long 
semi-alpine valley to Col d’Eylac (1,500 m.), just below the dominating 
summit of the Puy Mary (1,787 m.). The upper part of this valley was a 
mass of flowers and looked an excellent collecting ground. But unfor- 
tunately the sky had become overcast, and most of the obvious stopping 
places were full of pienickers, this being 14th July, a national holiday; and 
our timetable would not permit a longer stay in the district. So, after a 
short stop on the Col itself, we headed west and north through Salers and 
Mauriac and, by the time we stopped for the night at the little tapestry- 


making town of Felletin, had left the mountains of the Massif Central well 
behind us. 


The weather during the next two days was mostly dull, and we did no 
collecting on the way home. We stopped to see the chateau of 
Chenonceaux, which is romantically built out over the waters of the River 
Cher, and after crossing the Loire at Amboise, we spent our last night at 
Chateau Renault. Thence it was an easy drive to Dieppe, whence we 
caught the evening car-ferry to Newhaven, and so came home just before 
midnight on 16th July. It has been an admirable expedition. With the 
help of detailed information most kindly given to me by Mr Colin Wyatt 
and Dr. Cleu, and some study of the literature, I had been able to see 
about ninety species, including most of the special butterflies of the Massif 
Central, as well to enjoy the other attractions of one of the most beautiful 
parts of France. 
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Bramley, Surrey. August 1966. 


The Green, the Grey and the Brown 
By B. F. SKINNER and R. G. CHATELAIN 


We left London for Ireland on the evening of August 11 and reached 
the Oxford ring road some two hours later, where we spent the remainder 
of the night removing a jammed thermostat and replacing a cylinder-head 
gasket. Apamea secalis L. came to the street light under which we were 
working but was not welcomed. We were fortunate in being able to 
slide the mini on to a later ferry and arrived at our destination at 1 a.m. 
on August 12, after an otherwise uneventful journey. 

During the eight days we spent in the Burren, we stayed at Hylands 
in Ballyvaughan and were extremely well looked after. Ample meals 
were served whenever we wanted them and the draught Guinness was 
out of this world, the flavour being improved by the thought that it only 
cost 2s. a pint. 

Our quarry was, of course, Calamia tridens Hufn., and Mr. R. F. Haynes, 
who had been staying in the hotel for some days, was able to tell us that 
the moth was out. Although by no means common, we were each able to 
obtain a series, but we were in some doubts whether we should be able 
to do so until Mr. R. P. Demuth, who was staying with his family at 
Ballynalackan, told us of a hot spot for the species. Although the moth 
came to light, the majority were not worth keeping, and we found it 
necessary to search the limestone, preferably after midnight, for newly- 
emerged specimens. Even some of these were not perfect, as any rain 
during emergence marked the delicate green of the forewings. 

Our second objective was Hadena caesia Schiff. By exhaustive and 
exhausting searching of the rocky coastline, we were able to find some 
eighteen larvae, mostly between half and fuil size, but unfortunately much 
of the Silene maritima had been torn up and much more was inaccessible. 
We could, no doubt, have obtained small larvae by collecting the seed- 
heads but it seemed pointless to do so in view of the difficulty of rearing 


them. 
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We operated two m.v. lamps during our visit and were fortunate in 
being able to plug in the trap on the edge of the Burren. We noted about 
90 species of macro. Apamea lucernea L. was quite plentiful although 
worn and all we saw were females. Plusia bractea Schiff. (including a 
hen) and Apamea furva Schiff. were also worn, Stilbia anomala Haw. 
was in good order and Antitype chi L. and Aporophyla luneburgensis 
Freyer were just coming out. We also took one Hadena lepida capsophila 
Esp. and found three pupae and a larva of this species. One each of 
Lithosis quadra L. and Unca trigemina Werneberg came to light. 


The most interesting Geometers were Calostygia salicata Hiibn., the 
Burren race of Aspitates gilvaria Schiff. Gnophos obfuscata Schiff. (some 
of which were fortunately pregnant), one Perizoma minorata Treit., 
several P. albulata and plenty of Epirrhoe tristata L. We also found eggs 
of P. blandiata. Other visitors included two Triphosa dubitata L. and 
one each of Orthonama lignata Hiuibn. and Nycterosea obstipata Fab. and 
several Ennomos quercinaria Hufn. 


Two abortive visits were paid to the sandhills at Fanore. The first 
was marred by pouring rain and a broken fanbelt and produced only a 
few Agrotis vestigialis Hufn. and Euxoa tritica L. On the second occasion 
we took only one generator which promptly packed up and, as sugar was 
useless, we had only three Leucania litoralis Curt. for our pains. 


On August 20, we shifted our quarters to the Anchor at Annascaul on 
the Dingle Peninsula and worked Inch for Luperina nickerlii Freyer. 
That night we took a dozen of the species, mostly in fresh condition, and 
the trap, which we had been permitted to run at the Strand Hotel, pro- 
duced a worn Herse convolvuli L., which looked as if it had made its long 
journey on foot. On the following night, R.G.C. worked one light at 
Inch where nine nickerlii turned up as well as three more and one 
Actebia praecox L. in the trap, whilst B.F.S. drove over to Castle Gregory 
to work the sandhills. Light was unproductive, but he found Euxoa 
cursoria Hufn. present in numbers at ragwort bloom and also took two 
specimens of the local unicolorous form of Procus furuncula Schiff. 


We paid two day-time visits to Slea Head, where Colias croceus Fourcr. 
and A. lucernea were flying, as were the lovely hibernica form of Euphyia 
bilineata L. We have eggs of the latter and hope to breed a series. Of 
H. caesia we could but find one small larva. 

Having satisfied our modest need for nickerlii, we decided to return 
home on August 22. After afew miles, however, pressure on the accelera- 
tor lessened progressively and just past Inch we executed a smart three- 
point turn and beetled over to Castle Gregory to see how the terrain 
looked praecox-wise. We found large patches of Salix repens which 
finally defeated the homing urge, and retired to a local bar until darkness 
set in. Nor did we regret our decision, as the lamps brought in several 
dozen praecox as well as a few cursoria and a female Laphygma exigua 
Hubn. 

We packed up at 1 a.m. and drove across Ireland to Rosslare, where 
we were lucky to squeeze on to the morning ferry. 

Our holiday was made even more pleasant by the friendliness of the 
Irish and of other collectors we met out there; the Demuths who gave 
us hospitality and valuable information, Mr. D. A. Odd and the inimitable 
A. J. Wightman who allowed us to drink at the fountain of his knowledge; 
and Mr. H. C. Huggins at Dingle who is such a mine of information about 
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the Irish lepidoptera. We shall also not forget Christy Irwin of Bally- 
vaughan who invited us into his home on a chilly night and introduced 
us to his peat fire and “the woman” and with whom we discussed Viet- 
nam, the comity of nations and the price of seaweed. 


A Checklist of Sphingidae, Hepialidae, Cossidae, 
Zygaenidae, Syntomidae, Lymantriidae and Arctiidae 
(Lep.) of Viti Levu, Fiji Islands, with some ecological 


notes 
By GavEN S. ROBINSON 


As most schoolboys know, the Fiji Islands are a group of some 400 
islands, mostly uninhabited atolls, in the western Pacific, some 1500 miles 
from both Australia and New Zealand. 

Flying on a Boeing 707 from London it takes about 35 hours to reach 
Nandi International Airport, Fijiis main airport on the largest island, 
Viti Levu: it took Captain Cook and his contemporaries about two years. 

Fiji is a comfortable place; the island of Viti Levu, where my family 
live, is moderately warm throughout the year, the day temperature rising 
to about 85 degrees at Suva, the capital city on the south-east coast, and a 
little higher at Nandi on the west coast. Rainfall at Suva is in the order 
of 120 inches per year, mostly falling in the wet season from November 
to March. The island shows a striking contrast; the western side is dry 
savannah, the lowlands utilised for growing sugar cane, on the whole, 
poor in insects. The eastern half of the island with perhaps double the 
rainfall of the west is covered with forest. The island itself is shaped 
somewhat like the Isle of Wight and is about ninety miles from east to 
west coasts. It is hilly, rising to 7,000 feet in some places and the interior 
is mostly inaccessible. 

The river deltas are lush grasslands, supporting dairy and rice-farmers. 
Further on towards the sea, the delta-land degenerates into mangrove 
swamps; however usually on the coasts there is just clean beach and, 
extending some way out, the flat coral reef with its startling fauna. The 
delta-lands, particularly the Rewa delta, produce some of the most in- 
teresting lepidoptera. 

I was very fortunate in that my father was posted to Fiji under a 
technical assistance scheme in October 1965. We live in the government 
‘suburb’ (called ‘The Domain’) of Suva which is a rather charming but 
parochial city, and I am flown home each school holiday from a boarding- 
school in Westmorland. 

Our work on the lepidoptera of the region began on a serious basis in 
March 1966 when we installed an m.v. trap in our garden to the infuriation 
and puzzlement of the neighbours. It soon became clear that the problem 
of identification and checklisting was not insuperable and we began work 
on the butterflies and Bombyces and Sphinges in April. We realised fairly 
quickly that nearly all the lepidoptera were continuous-brooded so we 
should be able to make a fairly accurate assessment of what occurs in 
Fiji in the short time available. 

The interest in Fijian lepidoptera lies in the isolation of their habitat, 
the consequently large number of endemic species and the lack of work 
that has been done on the subject, excepting the study of those species 
which are of economic importance. 
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The only collection extant in Fiji is that at Koronivia Research Station 
where I was working part-time during the summer holidays. This col- 
lection is a good guide to the identification of commoner species, and the 
Bombyces and Sphinges not represented we were able to identify from 
Seitz’s ‘Macrolepidoptera of the World’. At this point I would like to 
thank the staff of Koronivia for their patience in allowing me to use their 
collection and notes. 

The Noctuidae and Geometridae are a different proposition: identifica- 
tion is somewhat difficult and we have had to postpone the publication of 
lists of these until identification of many of our specimens has been 
completed by ourselves or the British Museum. 

Meanwhile, the following lists represent the species of Bombyces, 
Sphinges and Rhopalocera my father and I have been able to verify as 
occurring in Fiji or which are represented and adequately data-labelled 
in the collection at Koronivia. I have included notes on the ecology of 
the Sphingidae as being, I think, one of the most universally popular 
groups, and the only group of lepidoptera from Fiji of which our know- 
ledge of foodplants and ecology approaches completeness. 


SPHINGIDAE 

1. Chromis erotus Cr. eras Bsd. 
Uniformly common. Larva on Pentas lanceolata and Morinda 
citrifolia. 

2. Deilephila placida Wkr. torenia Dre. 
Not uncommon—about a dozen have been taken in our m.v. trap 
in Suva in six months. Foodplant unknown. 

3. Hippotion celerio Linn. 
Uniformly common. Larva on Colocasia esculenta, Colocasia 
antiquorum, Morinda citrifolia, Ipomoea aquatica, Ipomoea batatas. 

4. Hoppotion velox Linn. 
Fairly common. Larval foodplant is Alocasia spp. It shows little 
variation, but I have taken a specimen with almost uniform pale 
ochre forewings. 

5. Herse convolvuli Linn. 
Common. Larva feeds on all Ipomoea spp. and Merremia peltata. 
Shows much variation. I have taken a specimen normally marked 
and palely suffused all over with brownish-pink. Dark-suffused 
ones are not uncommon. 

6. Cephanodes armatus Roths. 
Rarely taken to light. Larvae sometimes found on Gardenia. 

7. Theretra pinastrina Martyn. 
Fairly common. Foodplant in Fiji unverified. Seitz gives Colocasia 
antiquorum which is common here. 

8. Macroglossum hirundo Bsd. vitiense R. & J. 
Fairly common. Larva feeds on Morinda citrifolia. 

9. Psilogramma jordana B.-Bak. 
Rare and confined to Fiji—probably Viti Levu only. There are two 
specimens in the collection at Koronivia Research Station from 
Colo-i-Suva (4.vi.1962) and Nanduruloulou (21.xi.1948). I have never 
taken it. Foodplant unknown, possibly Clerodendron spp. 


HEPIALIDAE 
10. Phassodes vitiensis Roths. 
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COSSIDAE 
11. Acritocera negligens Bult. 


ZYGAENIDAE 


12. Heteropan dolens Druce (Vunidawa) 
13. Levuana iridescens B.-Bak. (Serea) 


SYNTOMIDAE 


14. Euchromia creusa L. 
(One specimen at Koronivia in coll—No data. No other recent 
record known.) 

15. Euchromia vitiensis Hamp. 


LYMANTRIIDAE 
16. Dasychira fidgiensis Mab. 


ARCTIIDAE 


17. Argina cribraria Cl. 

18. Nyctemera baulus Boisd. 

19. Asota woodfordi Druce 

20. Oenonistis entella Delia F. 

21. Utetheisa pulchella L. 

22. Celama samoana Hmps. 

23. Macaduma corvina Feld. (Lautoka) 


Plusia gracilis Lempke at Wicken 
By H. C. Huaeins, F.R.E.S. 


When I was recently at Dingle with Mr. E. S. A. Baynes, he kindly 
showed me Lempke’s paper describing Plusia gracilis and giving a clear 
account of the points differentiating it from P. festucae L. After reading 
this and examining the illustrations I was reminded of a short series of 
festucae which I took at Wicken late in June 1913. Till recently I had 
half a dozen specimens of these, but unfortunately a couple of years ago 
I wished to find room for some Irish specimens from Dingle, and as I only 
keep a short series of an insect, I reduced the Wicken ones to two. 


When I came to examine these I found that one was festucae and the 
other clearly gracilis. As I do not keep duplicates in the ordinary way 
I put my cast-off specimens into a store box and give them to anyone 
calling who wants them. In the case of a rather beautiful insect like 
festucae, which is scarce in this district, I remembered giving one or two 
of these Wicken ones away, but I looked in the duplicate box and found 
one left, which was also gracilis. 


Although the number is far too small to admit any safe deduction, the 
ratio of 2 to 1 does at least suggest that gracilis is as common at Wicken 
as festucae. I am endeavouring, without much hope, to trace the three 
insects I have given away. 

Lempke states that festucae appear on the wing earlier than gracilis; 
oddly enough my Wicken specimen, a female, was taken on July 2, whilst 
the two gracilis are dated male June 28 and female June 23. 
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My local festucae, a male, is dated June 10; my other English specimens 
were not taken by myself so I am disregarding the dates. 

All my Irish insects, from Glengarriff, Dingle, and the Burren of Clare 
are festucae. Irish dates are notorious for irregularity; I have a perfect 
male from Glengarriff dated July 8, 1952, and Dingle specimens, male 
July 20, 1964, June 11, 1966 (worn), two June 10, 1966, and a perfect 
female August 26, 1966. 

It may perhaps interest readers that all my Wicken festucae-gracilis 
were taken at dusk flying round flowers of comfrey. I have not visited 
that part of the fen since 1921, but all these were captured on the edge 
of the long ditch which runs (or used to run) from the extreme end of the 
drove to the Wicken Lode. 


Notes on the Microlepidoptera 
By H. C. Huaceins, F.R.E.S. 


Crocidosema plebeiana Zell., a tortrix new to Ireland. 

On September 6, 1966, as I was looking over the contents of my 
mercury vapour trap I noticed a tortrix that at first sight I took to be a 
very small Eucosma cana Haw. This insect has a very long emergence 
period in Ireland, and I had seen several in the past three weeks. How- 
ever, shortly after I turned up a freshly emerged Laphygma exigua Hiibn. 
so I put on my glasses to see if it were a form new to me. It was not, so 
I rejected it, but happening to glance again at the “cana” I saw at once 
that its resting attitude was wrong, as it was sitting with squared 
shoulders and straight wings in the same way as Acrolita naevana Hiibn. 
I therefore boxed it, and found it was a large newly emerged female 
plebeiana. 

To the best of my knowledge plebeiana has not previously been recorded 
from Ireland, and apart from Tresco, I think its British records are under 
a dozen. On Tresco it is not uncommon and it was there that Mr. Robin 
Mere and myself worked out its British life-history. 

The strange point arises as to the provenance of this Dingle specimen; 
it certainly appears newly emerged, but the Tresco food pant, tree- 
mallow, is not to my knowledge found nearer than Inch, and I examined 
all the gardens around for hollyhocks without success. Further, Mr. 
Baynes and myself had worked a Robinson trap all the previous week 
at Inch, quite close to the few tree-mallows, without attracting any 
plebeiana. 

Had there been any suitable foodplant I should have regarded it as 
the progeny of an earlier wind-blown immigrant, as there was a great 
rush of immigrants in early June, with which I propose dealing in a later 
note, and at the time I took the plebeiana, native specimens of croceus, 
cardui, atalanta, exigua, gamma and martialis were all on the wing. I 
should be interested to hear if other plebeiana have appeared on the south 
coast of England. 

A CockroacH New to NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—On 3rd July, 1966, at Salcey 
Forest, Mr. P. L. Chapman and Mr. T. B. Barratt found a small cockroach, 
about 7 mm. long, on vegetation. A very good photograph of it was taken. 
Others were seen, and the insect was identified as Ectobius panzeri Steph. 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is new to the county.—P. J. GENT, 
3 Irthlingborough Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 2.x.1966. 
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Asilidae (Dipt.) of Northern England 
By P. SkimpmMorE, F.R.E.S. 
(Concluded from Page 235) 
LEPTOGASTRINAE 


Genus Leptogaster Meigen 


Extremely slender flies, with short legs and very elongate abdomen 
giving an impression strongly reminiscent of small greyish brown damsel 
flies. These flies are most frequently found amongst long lush grass on 
downland slopes or in woodland clearings. 

The two British species both occur in northern England but neither is 
by any means common. 
cylindrica Deg. (Li, N, C, ML, WR) Most of the records of this species 
are of single specimens, except in Nottinghamshire where Carr (1935) 
records it from 10 localities. White (1945) gives one record for Lincoln- 
shire, a specimen taken by Rev. A. Thornley at Newton-on-Trent. West 
of the Pennines, it is extremely rare, being known only from Delamere 
in Cheshire (Ben Cooke), and Yealand in Mid-Lancashire (Miss M. J. 
Parker) (Skidmore, 1963). : 


Yorkshire records :— 


63, Smeaton Leys (CAC). 
64, Bolton Percy (WGB), Ripon, Acaster Ings (KGP). 


It thus appears that this fly is less rare east of the Pennines than in 
the west. 

According to Verrall (1909), cylindrica is mainly a southern species 
with us, not being known from Scotland. 

Adults from June to August. 
guttiventris Zett. (N, D, C, ML, NL, W, ER, WR) This fly is very similar 
to the previous one, but is readily separated by its femoral colouration. 
The abdomen, as the name implies, is usually guttate, and the fly is of a 
generally lighter build than cylindrica. L. guttiventris may be perhaps 
more often found in long grass on scrubby chalk or limestone slopes than 
the previous species, and in such places it has been taken at Lathkill Dale 
in Derbyshire (PS) and the Silverdale and Grange areas of north Lanca- 
shire (Kidd & Brindle, 1959). Carr (1935) gives only one locality in 
Nottinghamshire, and in Cheshire it is only known from Delamere. 


Yorkshire records :— 


62, Buttercrambe (WDH). 
64, Ripon (CM). 


In Britain guttiventris enjoys a wider range than cylindrica, being 
recorded in Verrall (1909) from Gloucestershire to Kent, and northwards 
to Golspie in Sutherland. It is not, however, a common insect, although 
in favoured places it may be taken in numbers. 

Adults in June and July. 


Genus Isopogon Loew. 
brevirostris Mg. (N, NL, W, Cu, WR, NR) This medium sized Asilid can- 
not possibly be mistaken for any other British fly. Sexual dimorphism 
is very strong in this insect, the males having curiously modified hind 
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tarsi (see Colyer & Hammond, 1951). In northern England this fly is 
probably more frequent in the Lake District than elsewhere, but it is also 
known from Nottinghamshire and the North and West Ridings of York- 
shire. Its occurrence in Lincolnshire, Derbyshire and the East Riding is 
highly probable. 


Yorkshire records :— 


62, Fylinghall (WJF). 
64, Grassington (CAC). 


Very little is known of the habits of this insect, since it is not men- 
tioned in Melin’s work. Parmenter (1952) described a pupa found under 
a stone, indicating, as would be expected, that it has a terrestrial larva. 
The writer’s main experience of brevirostris has been on Leckhampton 
Hill and adjoining parts of the Cotswolds south of Cheltenham, where 
brevirostris is a fairly common insect”. On one occasion, while collecting 
near the summit of Leckhampton Hill I noted some medium sized flies 
alighting on a wayside hazel bush. Upon approaching I saw that they 
were I. brevirostris, so I decided to watch them for a few moments. Four 
or five were sitting about on various parts of the bush, the nearest one 
to my eyes being about chest level. This individual, a female, was greatly 
interested in everything that passed, but seemed particularly attentive 
at my presence as all the time she was looking up at me, turning this 
way and that on the hazel leaf. It was a hot sultry day and the usual 
Hydrotaea irritans were in attendance around my head. Suddenly the 
Asilid left the leaf and flew around my head, landing again on the leaf 
with a Hydrotaea in her clutches! This seems to suggest that brevirostris 
has remarkably good vision for its size, since the distance from where 
the fly mentioned above was perching to where it caught the Hydotaea 
must have been about 18 inches. It would perhaps be not unreasonable 
to estimate from this that in Isopogon the vision is acute up to at least a 
foot. Assuming that the Assassin fly had marked one particular Hydrotaea 
for pursuit, it could not have been less than one foot away when it 
decided to pounce. 


I. brevirostris is most often found on bushy slopes on chalk or lime- 
stone hills, but it also occurs on granite in northern Scotland. Sometimes 
it is found in clearings in woodlands, but it is not a truly sylvan insect. 
Whilst it is certainly not exclusively an upland species, it appears to be 
most frequent in hilly or mountainous parts of Britain, and it is appar- 
ently less troubled by cool weather and high rainfall than are any of our 
other Asilids. 


While I. brevirostris is one of our most widely distributed Assassin 
flies, occurring from Devon to Kent and northwards to Wester Ross, it is 
not looked upon as one of our comonest species. This is perhaps partly 
because it is always local but more probably because it is commoner 
in the west and north than in the south and east. South-eastern England 
has long been the main centre of entomological activity in Britain, and 
there has been a tendency for entomologists of the past to assume that 
conditions prevailing in that part of Britain were applicable in other 
regions. Since Isopogon is very local and generally infrequent in the 
south-east, it has been assumed that it is equally local and infrequent 
elsewhere. As stated earlier, however, it is quite common in many places 
in the Cotswolds, the Lake District and even in the northern Highlands 
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of Scotland. 
Adults in May and June. 


Genus Lasiopogon Loew. 

The single British species (cinctus Deg.) is a sombre little fly which is 
very easily overlooked (Li, N. C, SL, ER). It has been recorded from 
Linwood Warren (Lincolnshire) (PS), the Sherwood area of Nottingham- 
shire (Carr), Delamere Forest and the New Brighton sandhills in 
Cheshire, the sand dunes of South Lancashire, and from sandy heaths in 
the East Riding. 


Yorkshire records :— 
61, Allerthorpe Common, 1921 (WJF), Skipwith Common, 1923 
(CAC), Seamer, 1943 (KGP). 
62, Pilmoor, 1948 (KGP). 


The distribution of this fly in Britain is imperfectly known but it is 
widespread in southern England. 
A spring species, flying from mid April to early July. 


Genus Dioctria Meigen 


More or less slender blue black and orange flies, which are some- 
what ichneumon like in general appearance. 

Like Leptogaster species these flies are mainly associated with long 
grass in wooded areas or in scrubland. 

Only one of the British species (cothurnata) is not known from northern 
England. One member of this genus (D. rufipes Deg.) is usually considered 
to be the commonest British Asilid. 
atricapilla Mg. (Li, N, C, ER, WR, NR). One of our most striking flies, 
this insect is entirely blue-black in colour except for the yellow halteres. 
The wings, as in oelandica, are smoky bluish-black, and the eyes in life 
are a beautiful Prussian blue. 


This fly, which mainly hunts in flight, has a curious habit of flying 
with the end of the abdomen held diagonally upwards. 


D. atricapilla favours lush long grass growing in woodland rides, and 
occurs locally in many parts of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire. In 
Cheshire it is only known from older woods along the Mersey and Dee 
basins (Burton (LNK), Delamere (PS), Carrington Moss (AB)). Wide- 
spread in Yorkshire but always extremely local. Recorded from Epworth 
(Lincolnshire). 


Yorkshire records :— 


61, Allerthorpe, 1926 (WJF). 

63, Wheatley Wood near Doncaster, 1921 (HHC), Rossington Bridge 
(JMC), Denaby Ings (PS). 

64. Tadcaster, Copmanthorpe, Acaster Ings (KGP), Hook Moor, near 
Aberford (WDB). 

65, Boroughbridge, 1942 (Coll.?). 


This fly is widespread throughout England but doesn’t appear to have 
been recorded from Scotland. 

Adults in May and June. 
oelandica L. (N, D, C, NL, Cu, W). This beautiful fly is a denizen of old 
established woodland where it is usually found hunting from hazel bushes 
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in bright sunshine. In northern England this fine insect is known from 
the older woodlands in Nottinghamshire, from the Burton area of Derby- 
shire (Victoria County History), from Delamere Forest in Cheshire 
(EWA), and from the Grange area of north Lancashire. In the last area 
and in adjoining parts of Westmorland oelandica is probably more 
numerous than elsewhere in northern England. Day also took a specimen 
from Derwentwater. Unknown in Yorkshire. 

D. oelandica is found in old woodlands from Devon to Kent, north to 
Comrie in Perthshire (Carter (1909)), but it is not a common insect. 

Adults from early May to mid June. 
rufipes Deg. (Li, N, D, C, SL, NL, W, Cu, ER, WR, NR, Dm, Nd). A 
distinctive and well known fly excellently portrayed in Colyer and 
Hammond (1951), this species is known from all parts of northern Eng- 
land except the Isle of Man. Widespread in the eastern half of York- 
shire, less so in west. Although so widespread, it is always decidedly 
localised, and will normally only be found in scrubland or woodland 
rides on light soils. Usually where it occurs it is found in numbers. 

Widespread throughout Britain from Cornwall to Kent, northwards to 
Inverness-shire (Verrall, 1909). 

Adults from mid-May to mid-July. 
baumhaueri Mg. (N, C, SL, ER, WR). Much more local than rufipes east 
of the Pennines (except in Nottinghamshire). Records from the west 
indicate that in Cheshire it is widespread but it is only known from the 
extreme south of Lancashire. Very few Yorkshire records, all in the 
southern half of the county. 


Yorkshire records :— 
61, Allerthorpe, 1921, Bubwith, Barmby Moor, 1925 (WJF). 
63, Potteric Carr, 1965 (PS). 


P. baumhaueri has been much confused with rufipes, and this may 
account for uncertainties in the distribution of this fly. Verrall (1909), 
however, records it from Cornwall and Suffolk north to Cheshire. 

Adults from June to August. 
linearis (N) This small dainty species is a southerner which apparently 
reaches its northern iimit in Nottinghamshire where Carr (1935) gives 
three localities, mainly in remnants of Sherwood Forest. 

In Britain this fly is not rare in many old southern woodland areas 
from Somerset to Kent, but is generally rare north of a line from Hereford 
to the Wash. 

Adults from June to August. 


Genus Laphria Meigen. 

Only one of the three British species is known from northern England, 
and this one (marginata (L.)) is very rare. 

The flies of this genus are lignicolous in the larval state so their 
distribution is less governed by soil conditions than other Asilids but 
is much more dependent on presence of old forest land. 

L. flava is an example of the more striking bee-like members of the 
genus, while marginata is one of the smaller less spectacular species. 

According to Verrall (1909), certain other members of this genus were 
recorded as British by the early 19th century authors Stewart and 
Turton. One of the species considered to be merely a “Reputed British” 
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species by Verrall (1909) was L. gilva. It remained unverified until 1938, 
when it was reinstated by Blair. While it may be improbable that other 
species will be found in Britain, it is not until all areas have been studied 
as intensively as south-eastern England that we can exclude the possi- 
bility of even the very large L. gibbosa (L.) being discovered yet in 
Britain. ‘That species, like gilva, was included by the earlier British 
authors. 
marginata (L.) (N, C). A very rare species in northern England, having 
been recorded only from the Delamere Forest area of Cheshire and from 
three old woodlands in Nottinghamshire. 

In Britain this fly is a denizen of old oak woods, the larva developing 
in borings of lignicolous beetles in rotten oak branches. 

A very local insect in Britain, being restricted to old forest areas of 
southern and central England. 

Adults found from June to August. 


Genus Philonicus Loew. 


albiceps Mg. (Li, C, SL, ML, Cu, ER, Dm.). This well known large ashy- 
grey assassin fly is a typical sand dune insect. 


Yorkshire records :— 


61, Spurn (many collectors). 
62, Bridlington (BK). 


A fearless hunter, this fly will pounce on any insect which comes 
within about two feet. The author has seen it attacking sand chafers 
(Anomala v. aenea (Deg.)) and even Tiger beetles (Cicindela hybrida L.) 
and Digger Wasps (Podalonia viatica (L.)) with equal vigour. On one 
occasion a large female Podalonia was seen flying along a path between 
banks of Marram grass, when a crouching Philonicus shot out from 
' between the marginal vegetation and floored the unsuspecting wasp. The 
two rolled over and over in the sand, locked in mortal combat for a 
minute or more. The Philonicus must have had second thoughts about 
its troublesome opponent, as quite suddenly it released its grip and the 
wasp immediately fled the field. After dusting herself down, the Philoni- 
cus, whose release was clearly not the result of injury, resumed her 
stand between the marram grasses, her head cocked upwards in anticipa- 
tion of her next victim. 

Doubtless, P. albiceps occurs on all sand dune areas of northern Eng- 
land, as it occurs at least as far north as the Forth. Southwards it reaches 
Cornwall and Kent, and is common on all dune systems along the south 
coast. It also occurs in Ireland. 

A summer and autumnal species, P. albiceps appears in early July 
and continues until late September or early October. 


Genus Asilus Linnaeus 
crabroniformis L. (Li, N, D, C). This splendid fly, well illustrated by 
Colyer & Hammond (1951), has been recorded from Manton (Lincoln- 
shire), Delamere area (Cheshire), the Sherwood area (Nottinghamshire), 
and from Burton and Chesterfield (Derbyshire), but it has not been taken 
in any of these localities for very many years. 
A. crabroniformis seems only to be at all frequent south of a line 
from the Severn estuary to the Wash, but in this region it may be locally 
numerous. 
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A late summer and autumnal fly, having a flight period extending 
from late July to early October. 


Genus Pamponerus Loew 


germanicus (L.) (NL, IM). A large to very large remarkably handsome 
dark grey and black fly with clear orange tibiae. In the male the basal 
half of the wing is milky-white and the distal half smoky brownish-black. 
In the female the wings are less distinctly bicolorous. 


This beautiful species is at present very little known in northern 
England, there being only two records. An example in the Manchester 
Museum collection was taken by H. M. Rogers at Ballaugh (Isle of Man) 
on 14th July 1945. More recently Mr. E. W. Aubrook took a female at 
Black Beck near Haverthwaite (North Lancashire) in June 1956 (Aubrook 
1965). The Lake District and the Isle of Man, of course, have been very 
little studied by Dipterists, so this fly may prove to be fairly widespread 
in both localities. 


P. germanicus in Britain is normally only associated with sand dunes, 
but Melin (1923) shows that in Sweden it occurs in meadows, woods 
and scrubland, and is not exclusively a sand dune species. Mr. Aubrook’s 
specimen from Black Beck was taken by the sandy banks of the river: 
the nearest sand dunes to this locality, Mr. Aubrook tells me, are many 
miles away near Barrow-in-Furness. 

The British distribution of this fly is of an unusual and interesting 
type, indicating that it is a western seaboard species. Curtis recorded it 
from Devon, while in Scotland it is known from Ayrshire. In Wales it is 
frequent in several places, being known from sand dune areas in 
Glamorgan, Merioneth, Caernarvonshire and Anglesey. 

A late springtime fly found mainly in the latter half of May and first 
half of June. Very rarely specimens have been taken as late as late July. 


Genus Dysmachus Loew 


trigonus Mg. (Li, N, C, SL, ML, W, Cu, ER, WR, Dm, Nd). A medium 
sized greyish fly, sometimes confused with Philonicus. It is usually 
appreciably smaller than Philonicus and has a curiously hump-backed 
appearance owing to the strongly raised dorsum. In northern England 
this is one of our commonest Assassin flies, occurring on sandy heaths 
and coastal sand dune systems in most parts of the area. 


Yorkshire records :— 


61, Allerthorpe (WJF), Spurn (WDH). 
63, Bawtry Forest (WJF). 


Like Philonicus, this is a very bold hunter, tackling any insect of a 
suitable size. It has even been known to prey on Philonicus itself 
(Verrall, 1909). 

One of the commonest British Asilids occurring from Cornwall to 
Kent northwards to Inverness-shire. 

A late spring and early summer fly, this insect commences its flight 
period when Lasiopogon is getting over (about late May) and continues 
until Philonicus is well out (about mid-July). A few may be seen into 
early August, but such records are not frequent. 
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Genus Eutolmus Loew 


rufibarbis (Mg.) (Li). A large greyish fiy, strongly resembling Philonicus. 
This is an extremely local and very little known species. In northern 
England it is only known from Mumby Chapel (Lincolnshire) where it was 
taken by J. E. Mason (Verrall, 1909). 


Outside northern England the only published records of this fly are from 
old woodlands in southern and south-eastern England from Hampshire to 
Suffolk. 

Adults in July and August. 


Genus Machimus Loew 


One of the two British species occurs in northern England, 
M. atricapillus Fallen (Li, N, D, ML, NL, W, ER, WR). In northern 
England this fly is decidedly local but often numerous where it occurs. 
As elsewhere, it is mainly associated with chalk and limestone hills, 
where it is found in scrubland, woods or more or less open country. Carr 
(1935) records it from five localities in Nottinghamshire, while Thornley 
took it at Mablethorpe (Lincolnshire) (White (1945)). 


In Derbyshire it is known from Lathkill Dale (Skidmore, 1955). In 
Lancashire it is restricted to the limestone outcrops around Silverdale 
and Grange-over-Sands, and it also occurs in adjoining parts of Westmor- 
land. In Yorkshire it is known from the East and West Riding. 


Yorkshire records :— 


61, Pocklington (CAC). 
64, Leeds Dist. (WDH). 


M. atricapillus is generally considered to be one of the commonest 
British Asilids, but, while it is certainly common in many calcareous 
_ regions of England and Wales, there appear to be no published records 
of this fly from Scotland. 

A summer species which is most commonly found in August and 
September. 


Genus Epitriptus Loew 


Two British species have been recorded from northern England. The 
third (arthriticus) is not known from the area considered here. 
cingulatus (F.) (N, C, Cu, ER). This species, one of our smallest 
Asilids, appears to be very rare in northern England, being known from 
only four localities. These are New Brighton (Cheshire), Sherwood area 
(Nottinghamshire), Skirwith (Cumberland) (HB), and the Yorkshire 
locality below :— 


61, Allerthorpe (WJF) 


E. cingulatus is widely distributed in Britain from Cornwall to Suffolk, 
north to Moray. 

Adults from early July to early September. 
cowini Hobby (IM). This extremely interesting fly apparently only 
occurs in the Isle of Man, where it was discovered in 1940 by W. S. Cowin. 
In his paper on this fly, Hobby (1947) gives four localities on the island 
(Ballaugh, Braddan, Cronkbourne and Ballaterson) and quotes Cowin as 
stating that “it may be a coincidence, but all four localities where the 
Asilid has been found are lanes with the hedgebanks covered in 
bracken and brambles. Similar situations with plenty of brambles but 
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no bracken, produce no Asilids’’. 
Adults in July and August. 


Genus Neoitamus Osten-Sacken 


Only one of our two British species occurs in northern England. As 
stated earlier, the other species is only found in the south midlands. 
cyanurus (Lw.) (N, C, NL, W, ER, WR, NR). A fairly frequent fly of 
our older oak woodlands, this striking species probably occurs in all 
the counties considered here, but, owing to the paucity of suitable 
habitats, it is always very local. It is certainly numerous enough in the 
older parts of Delamere Forest and the southern Lake District woodlands 
(Skidmore, 1963). 


Yorkshire records :— 
61, Bubwith, Melbourne, Barmby Moor, Allerthorpe (WJF), Butter- 
crambe (WDH). 
62, Hoveringham (CAC) 
63, Keighly (Nat. 1920: 229), Roche Abbey (PS), Edlington Wood 
(EFG). 
64, Copmanthorpe (WDH). 


N. cyanurus occurs in oakwoods from Cornwall to Kent, northwards 
to Moray. 

Adults are recorded from late May to early August but the species 
is only abundant during June. 


COMMENTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH ASILIDS 


While the present paper deals specifically with northern England, it 
is impossible to ignore the wider British distribution of the insects under 
discussion. It will be seen from the distribution chart that for com- 
parative reasons the British Isles has been subdivided into 6 main divisions 
(south-west, south-east and northern England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. The divisions of England are purely arbitrary; “northern Eng- 
land” has been defined earlier, ‘southern England” is south of the southern 
boundaries of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Cheshire. 
The eastern half is from Birmingham to Southampton eastwards, the 
western half, west of such a line. 

Of the 27 Asilids on the British list, only three are not known from the 
southern half of England (L. flava, R. variabilis and E. cowini). Of the 
remaining 24, three (D. cothurnata, S. diadema and P. germanicus) are 
not recorded from the south-east, while two (L. gilva and E. arthriticus) 
are not known from the south-west. 

Northern England has 19 recorded species, one of which (E. cowini) 
is known from nowhere else, while 9 species (L. cylindrica, D. atricapillus, 
D. baumhaueri, D. linearis, L. cinctus, L. marginata, A. crabroniformis, 
E. rufibarbis and M. atricapillus) apparently reach the northern limit of 
their British distribution in northern England. 

From Scotland, only 11 Asilids are recorded in the literature, but 2 of 
these (L. flava and R. variabilis) are not known from elsewhere in 
Britain. 

The faunas of Wales and Ireland have been insufficiently studied for 
any reasoned comment to be made on their recorded Asilids. Wales, 
however, may be expected to have a comparatively rich Asilid fauna. 
Pamponerus is commoner in Wales than elsewhere in Britain. 
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DISTRIBUTION TABLE OF BRITISH ASILIDAE 
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D. cothurnata x xX 
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L. gilva x 
Philonicus albiceps i EXC MPR KK Kner x xxx 
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Some records of Cordylura (Dipt., Scatophagidae) 
from Surrey and Middlesex 


By Aan E. STUBBS 


Most of the nine British species of Cordylura are scarce and four are 
confined to Scotland. The only species given in the Victoria County 
History for Surrey (1902) is C. pubera taken at Battersea Fields. Of more 
recent date, Mr Parmenter in his exhaustive survey of the diptera of 
Bookham Common, Surrey, (London Naturalist 1949 and 1959) was only 
able to record C. pubera, of which a single specimen was taken in 1937. 
A key to the genus is provided by Mr Collin (1958, Trans. Soc. Brit. Ent. 
Vol. 13: Pt. 3) and with the exception of C. pubera, the county records 
given below are not mentioned by Collin. 

C. pubera F. This species was found commonly among sedges in an 
alder wood at Wotton, Surrey, on the 11th June 1966. A single male was 
swept from chalk grassland at Sheepleas, Horsley, Surrey, on the 2ist 
May, 1966. The latter capture was somewhat unexpected since my other 
specimens are from marshy ground as at Wotton viz. North Nibley, 
Gloucestershire, in May, 1965, at an open streamside spot with abundant 
Caltha palustric L. (Marsh Marigold) and at Kinross, Rhum National 
Nature Reserve, Inverness-shire, in May, 1966, where specimens were 
swept from mixed vegetation at the edge of a marshy wood. Mr L. 
Parmenter informs me that several pubera were found about flooded pits 
at Send, Surrey, on 27th June, 1948, and that Mr A. M. Low captured 
both sexes of this species at Boston Manor, Middlesex, on 30th June and 
Ist July, 1938. 

C. pudica Mg. A male was swept from marshy ground in a clearing 
within a valley sallow wood on Chobham Common, Surrey, on the 6th 
June, 1965. Collin mentions only Suffolk and Warwickshire in England 
but says that the species is found in various localities in Inverness-shire. 

C. ciliata Mg. A number of specimens of this species were swept from 
marginal vegetation, especially sedges, at Bolder Lake, Oakham Common, 
Surrey, and also from a patch of sedges surrounded by sallow,in early July 
1965, Collin found this species in southerly counties and gives records for 
Sussex, Hants., Hereford, Gloucester, Cambs., Suffolk and Norfolk, but 
he suggests that it has a still wider distribution. Mr Parmenter tells me 
that he has also taken ciliata in the Huntingdon fens. 

C. picipes Mg. (=biseta Lw.). A few were taken with the C. ciliata 
on Oakham Common, Surrey. Collin found this to be an uncommon 
species with records from only Cambs., Hereford, and Suffolk. 


C. impudica Rdi. Collin found this to be not at all an uncommon 
species but the only record I have is from Middlesex. This is worth 
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placing on record since the single male taken on the 1st May 1966, was 
obtained from a damp clearing in one of the few remnants of woodland 
in the county, at Hatton Cross, near Hounslow. 


91 Clitherow Avenue, Hanwell, London, W.7. 


Notes and Observations 


BUTTERFLIES ATTRACTED TO LIGHT IN 1966.—-At 12.30 BST on the night of 
13/14th July 1966, a small tortoiseshell (Aglais urticae L.) came through my 
window at the school at Romsey, Hants, where I work, and fluttered round 
my table lamp for some considerable time until, in its own interests, I 
boxed it. I released it in the grounds of the school on the ensuing morning. 
There is perhaps nothing unusual about such an occurrence, and in fact I 
recorded a similar instance, Ent. Rec. 76: 246. Rather more startling is 
the following instance for which, with others adduced, we perhaps have to 
blame the shocking weather over the period in question. In no instance 
was the trap set before sundown. 

In the early morning of 11th August, when I checked the contents of 
my mercury vapour light trap which I was operating in South Cornwall, 
I was astonished to find therein a fresh female green-veined white (Pieris 
napi L.), which I released. It is perhaps worthy of note that on this and 
the following day under uniformly overcast skies, and even light rain, I 
saw the three common Pierids all flying freely. This was after a fortnight 
of very bad weather during which the only good day was the 8th, and 
there was more bad weather to come. 

Subsequent observations in each case before the trap light was quenched 
(always between 7.00 and 7.30) on the morning in question, were as 
follows: In South Cornwall on 17th August, a male purple hairstreak 
(Thecla quercus L.) resting on a window pane in proximity to the trap: at 
my house in Somerset on 26th August, a male wall brown (Pararge megera 
L.) perched on the electric flex: on 27th August, the same individual 
({ recognized it by a damaged hindwing) basking on the wall just above 
the trap. 

Finally, on the morning last mentioned viz. 27th August, while sorting 
out the contents of the trap (all active with this one exception), I found 
therein a dead smal! tortoiseshell._I. R. P. Hestop, ‘‘Belfield’’, Burnham- 
on-Sea, Somerset. 9.ix.1966. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE ISLE OF CANNA LEPIDOPTERA—The season here 
this summer has been very interesting. The moth trap has produced the 
highest ever total for a single month (August, 4,962) and has already passed 
the highest total for any year (previous best 1956, 7,910). Atalanta, cardui 
and gamma have bred freely on the island: so apparently has Laphygma 
exigua, Hiibn., two perfectly fresh specimens appeared in the trap on Ist 
September. Eurois occulta L. occurred on 23rd August. It would be 
interesting to know whether there are any other reports of this species and 
also of exigua. Altogether, three new species have been taken here this 
summer and five other species that had only occurred as single specimens 
previously. It has been the best August since that of 1947. 

I am now releasing locally bred atalanta and cardui marked with olive 
green cellulose paint—J. L. CamMppBetu, Isle of Canna. 3.ix.1966. 
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LEUCANIA UNIPUNCTA Haw. IN SOMERSET.—Previous to 1966 the only 
records of the occurrence of Leunacia unipuncta Haw. in Somerset are one 
taken at Weston-Super-Mare by Mr. C. H. S. Blathwayt and one which I 
took at mercury vapour lamp at Minehead; both these were in 1960. 


At the end of August of this year one was reported from Winscombe in 
North Somerset. 


In the last five days I have had seven unipuncta, with no less than five 
on the night of 20th September in a mercury vapour trap here at Sel- 
worthy. There seems little doubt that there must have been a considerable 
migration about this date, and it will be interesting to hear of further 
records. Incidentally, the night of 21st September also produced three 
male Rhodometra sacraria L.—H. M. Cuapret, The Old Rectory, Selworthy, 
Minehead, Somerset. 22.1x.1966. 


MIGRATIONS OF PLUSIA GAMMA IN SoUTH DEVoN.—I give herewith, details 
of three migrations so far this summer, of Plusia gamma L. The first migra- 
tion period showed the following numbers in the trap: 8th June, 3. 9th, 6. 
10th, 200 + 3%. 11th, 34. 12th, 40. 13th, 40. 14th, 39. 15th, 6. Before and 
after the figure remains low and more or less constant. The second 
migration period came in July with the following figures: 16th July, 3. 
17th, 28. 18th, 55. 19th, 126: 20th, 57. 21st,47. 22nd, 115: 23rd, 37. 24th, 
9, whereafter figures again remained level until the third period commenc- 
ing 11th August with 8. 12th, 17. 13th, 147. 14th, 27. 15th, 102. 16th, 120. 
17th, 67. 18th, 230 + 5%. 19th, 1000 + 10%. 20th, 300 + 10%. 21st, 500 
+ 10%. 22nd, 340. 23rd, 270. 24th. 68. Captures continued with between 
50 and 150 each night according to the weather conditions. H.L.O.’H. also 
had one Celerio livornica Esp. on 5th July.—Hi.Lton L. O’HEFFERNAN, Home 
Lea, Thurlstone, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 31.viii.1966. 


Srconp BrRoop of ARGYNNIS EUPHROSYNE L. (PEARL BORDERED FRITILLARY) 
In SoutH DEvon.—On 17th September 1966 I had a clear view of a very 
worn specimen of this butterfly on rough ground just above the cliffs near 
Prawle Point. About five years ago, also in September, I saw two 
specimens of this butterfly at the same spot. As usual in September, Mr. 
Edgar Hare was at East Prawle, and he told me he has also observed this 
little fritillary during a previous September visit. 


In his Natural History of British Butterflies, F. W. Frowhawk says there 
are a few records of an August appearance of euphrosyne in fresh condi- 
tion. but only in exceptionally early and warm summers which induce 
a few larvae to feed up abnormally and pupate.—Dr. J. F. H. EaGLes, The 
Cedars, 93 Pickwick Road, Corsham, Wilts. 25.ix.1966. 


EUVANESSA ANTIOPA L. IN SUSSEX.—I saw a specimen of Euvanessa 
antiopa L. in St. Leonards on 9th August of this year. Vanessa cardui L. 
has also occurred here in fair numbers. Three specimens of Colias croceus 
Foursh. were observed at Battle, one on 17th September and two on the 
27th. WILLIAM E. BusBRIDGE, 9 Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 5.x.1966. 
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AN INTERSEX OF ANTHOCHARIS CARDAMINES L.—On 2nd June 1966 on the 
edge of extensive woodland on the Northhamptonshire-Buckinghamshire 
border, I took a halved gynandromorph specimen of this species, the left 
side being female and the right side being male. The condition of the 
insect is quite perfect. I understand that such examples are rare.—K. N. 
Baskomps, The Old Rectory, Maidwell, Northampton. 10.x.1966. 


CATOCALA FRAXINI L. IN DERBYSHIRE—On Saturday evening, 24th 
September 1966, a good specimen of Catocala fraxini L. appeared in the 
mercury vapour light trap which I have been operating in a garden at 
Ault Hucknall on suitable nights during the past season. Ault Hucknall 
is a tiny hamlet in the Permian area of Derbyshire, designated Area 7 by 
Mr. D. C. Hulme, about one mile from Hardwick Hall and on the edge of 
a very large park. 

This is the first record of fraxini for Derbyshire to the best of my 
knowledge. The markings on the forewings are not very distinct, although 
the scales do not appear to have been rubbed off at all. 

So far I have not been able to locate any aspen trees in the vicinity of 
the trap, but there are plenty of damp woodlands where they might pos- 
sibly be found.—J. H. JoHnson, 1 Berry Street, Hepthorne Lane, Chester- 
field. 2.x.1966. 


A FURTHER BRITISH RECORD OF ANABOLIA BREVIPENNIS (CURTIS) 
(TRICHOPTERA, LIMNEPHILIDAE).—Two males of this rare species were col- 
lected by the author at mercury-vapour light near Catfield, Norfolk, on 
the night of 19th July 1966. It is an easy insect to recognise in the field— 
its short wings and bright yellow-brown colour made it quite conspicuous 
amongst the Trichoptera and Lepidoptera around the lamp: however a 
careful watch for it was kept on two subsequent nights in the same 
locality and no more were seen. 


Mr. Allan Brindle captured the only other specimen found in Britain 
this century in 1964 at Hawes Water, Lancashire, and in Ent. Rec., 76: 
289-292 (1964), gave an interesting account of the species and listed all its 
British records.—E. C. PrLHamM-CLINTON, The Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, 1. 


Obituary 


GEOFFREY STOUGHTON-HARRIS (1894-1966) 


The news of the sudden passing of Geoffrey Stoughton-Harris on the 
evening of August 24th, 1966, following a coronary attack came as a very 
grievous shock and brought a great sense of loss not only to a large 
number of entomological friends, but also to very many others in all 
walks of life. For his interests and activities ranged far afield in many 
spheres, and up to the last he maintained his energy, his cheerfulness and 
good spirits. Even his appearance belied his 72 years, but I well 
remember his saying recently he did not feel his age and that he could 
continue his normal life and his collecting for a long time to come. Un- 
fortunately this was not to be. He was indeed able to enjoy everything 
he held dear right to the very end. 


He was born on June 16th, 1894, the son of Arnold Stoughton-Harris 
and spent his early days at Wetherby and Leeds. After a distinguished 
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period at Clifton College he served in the 1914-18 war, being wounded in 
the left arm which left its mark. He used to tell how within twenty-four 
hours of his release from the Army he had entered Oxford University on 
his enquiring at Hertford College if he could be admitted. Here he read 
law which helped him for his eventual career as a Chartered Accountant. 
He joined in 1921 the well-known firm of W. B. Keen & Co., who audit 
the finances of many learned societies. He became a partner and a 
recognised authority on water undertakings, often being called upon to 
give expert evidence before the Parliamentary Bar. 

During the 1939-45 war he became paymaster to the Southern Com- 
mand at Salisbury. It was during this period of three years that he 
revived his youthful flair for butterflies and it never left him. While 
there he wielded his net to good advantage, capturing several fine 
aberrations, including a melanic Comma and several rare forms of 
Lysandra bellargus. The Blues remained his chief love and after the 
war when he came to settle in Woking, he used for a time to pay annual 
visits to his old haunts on the Salisbury downs for the Chalkhill Blue of 
which he also obtained some good varieties. In 1948 while on a visit to 
Folkestone he took what was probably the last melanic male Adonis Blue 
of the form that used to occur there and was also fortunate in capturing 
on the same trip several of the newly recognised Berger’s Clouded Yellow 
(Colias australis), which has seldom been seen in this country since then. 

In 1950 in company with his family he made his first trip abroad, to 
near Annecy, where he obtained a big harvest of butterflies including an 
all-black Brenthis dia which was figured in the now defunct Révue de 
Lépidoptérologie. But increasingly severe asthmatic and _ bronchial 
attacks curtailed his collecting appreciably till 1960 when he underwent 
special treatment at Midhurst which effected a remarkable cure. Thence- 
forth he cast his net further afield annually, going to Digne in 1963 and 
again there in 1965 with Professor Dacie. The Austrian Tyrol saw him in 
1964 and his final venue was Martigny in the Rhone Valley. He had only 
just finished arranging his many captures from that region a few days 
before he died. But doubtless his best prize came from his own garden 
in Woking when his son rang him up while on holiday to say he had 
taken a halved gynandromorph of the Brimstone. Another of his star 
rarities, which came from the Isle of Wight, was a male Grayling with 
the apical spots absent. 

Geoffrey Harris joined the South London Entomological Society in 
1946 and for many years till his death acted as its honorary auditor. He 
joined the Royal Entomological Society in 1945. 

But butterflies was not his only pastime. For stamps, especially those 
of France, almost occupied him with equal interest and since his retire- 
ment in 1961 he pursued both these hobbies with added zest. His garden, 
too, at Horsell was another of his delights. His annual display of irises 
were quite a spectacle and he sometimes showed them at the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Above all he was a great and devout churchman and his services to 
his local church and to the Guildford Diocese as a whole were inesti- 
mable. He had been a member of the Church Assembly and secretary of 
the Diocesan Advisory Committee on the Care of Churches. He had also 
acted as Chairman of the Diocesan Board of Finance. At the memorial 
service held in St Mary’s Church, Horsell, the Archdeacon of Guildford 
paid a fine and moving tribute, extolling his many qualities. The large 
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congregation realised what a true and loyal friend had passed on whose 
high ideals and achievements must ever shine as an example of devotion 
to duty and tenacity of purpose in the task undertaken. Many will not 
readily forget the forthright help and advice he was ever willing to give. 
All sympathy goes forth to his widow, his two sons and his daughter in 
their great bereavement. C. G. M. de W. 


G. B. OLIVER 


The death of G. B. Oliver will be a loss to his many friends among the 
older collectors of lepidoptera. After a very healthy and active life, he 
passed away peacefully on the 2nd of September, 1966, two weeks after 
his 90th birthday. 

As a young man, he assisted his father in the entertainment and 
theatre business, and the opportunities presented by travelling about the 
country encouraged his interest in lepidoptera and enabled him to collect 
many rare and local species. Those years saw the beginning of a lifetime’s 
friendship with the Newman family, when he assisted the late L. W. 
Newman on his butterfly farm during the summer months, gaining and 
exchanging much valuable knowledge on the breeding of insects. 


He was forced to dispose of his original collection in 1919, the sale of 
which caused a stir amongst collectors, by being perhaps the most exten- 
sive collection at that time of aberrations, varieties and rarities. 


From about 1920 he was noted for rearing butterflies, literally by the 
thousand, including many of the more difficult species, and was successful 
with all the fritillaries. Among such numbers there were the occasional 
varieties and aberrations which enhanced his second collection, which he 
soon formed by extensive and untiring efforts in the field. Many colonies 
must have benefited by the return of occasional large numbers of bred 
. specimens to their parent ground. A short series of Maculinea arion Linn., 
bred from pupae he dug up from Cornish ant-hills in 1920, was one of his 
treasures. 

In the thirties, he joined the ranks of philatelic dealers and became 
known as a Rhodesia and South Africa specialist, until the outbreak of 
war. After a further stint of activity during the war as sub-postmaster in 
Luton, he retired. 

As so many of his friends knew, who were always delighted to receive 
supplies of larvae of the more difficult species, one would look far to 
find such enthusiasm and untiring energy devoted to the collecting and 
rearing of butterflies. 


BILLY WINSPIT 


The sudden death of William Jeremiah Bower after a short illness 
came as a great shock to all who knew him. 

Few knew him by his real name. To all his friends including many 
entomologists he was Billy or Billy Winspit. 

Billy acquired a knowledge of this part of the Dorset Coast which must 
be unequalled. Many of the older school of collectors, including F. W. 
Frohawk and Percy Bright, were frequent visitors to the stone cottage 
where all were assured of a welcome. 

I only knew Billy since 1945 but spent many hours, particularly on wet 
days, talking over past “flies”, as Billy called them, assisted by the odd 
bottle from the “Square and Compass”. 
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To watch Billy at work at his bench carving birds, reptiles, cats, etc., 
out of the stone he so carefully selected, was an education. Fortunately 
I have many examples of his work on my rockeries, each carving having 
a character of its own. 

Billy died at the age of 79 and is survived by his widow, Mrs. Rhoda 
Bower. 

One of a fast disappearing race, Billy will be long remembered even 
though his cheerful voice will no longer ring out across the valley. 

We are better for having known him. R. W. W. 


Current Literature 


The Dancing Bees. Karl von Frisch. An account of the life and senses 
of the honey bee. Pp. xiv, + 198, 84” x 54”, 117 figs. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London. Price 30/-. 


This is a translation by Drs. Dora Isle and Norman Walker from the 
seventh German edition. It is strongly bound and is printed on good 
paper. It is so well done that one would hardly realise it is a transla- 
tion. There are very few misprints. There is no bibliography and no 
glossary. The absence of references in the text makes it easier to read. 
A bibliography would take up space. It often takes up too much. These 
are advantages but there is another side to the picture. One drawback 
is that there is no way of telling who made the discoveries, another is 
that there is no guide to further reading. A glossary is perhaps not 
necessary. 

The book tells all that a naturalist would want to know but there is 
very little for the practical bee-keeper. For ten chapters we are told 
all about bees and their hives. So much so that we begin to wonder why 
the title of the book is The Dancing Bees. In Chapter 11, a long chapter, 
we find the answer. Here we are told how the successful bee, that is to 
say the one that has found an abundant source of food, conveys the news 
to others by a dance. One is for a source at a short distance; another, the 
wagging dance, is for a distant supply. These dances are used for indicat- 
ing the direction of the supply. They are also used for finding a suitable 
new home for the swarming bees and their queen. 

Finally, there are three chapters dealing with their sense of time, 
their intelligence and their enemies. A final chapter (15) tells of the 
evolution of the social habit and speaks of the various allies of the honey 
bee. 

The two concluding chapters are, curiously enough, perhaps the most 
interesting to the entomological reader. The enemies of bees are the 
Digger Wasp, the Bee Louse which is a parasitic fly, the Wax Moth, mites 
causing the well known Isle of Wight disease, unicellular creatures and 
bacteria. When explaining the evolution of the social system of bees, 
the author gives in few but well chosen words the story of other bees, 
such as the Carpenter Bee, the Leaf Cutter, the Mason, Halictus Bees, 
Bumble Bees, Stingless Bees and Indian Bees. 

This is a famous book and the first English edition was reviewed 12 
years ago. It should be read by all naturalists and bee-keepers. A sad 
thought for us is that without much change in the size of the book its 
cost has risen from 16/- to 30/-. But this is not the fault of the publishers. 
—T. R. EAGLES. 
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PLATE XII. 


PSEUDONYMPHA TRIMENII NIEUWVELDENSIS SUBSP. NOV. 
Fig. 1. 4 Holotype (upperside). Fig. 2. ¢ Holotype ‘underside). 
Fig. 3. © Allotype (upperside). Fig. 4. © Allotype 


(underside). 
Photo. : 


H. N. Wykeham. 
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A new subspecies of Pseudonympha trimenii Butler® 


(Lepidoptera: Lycaenidae) from the Great Karoo 
By C. G. C. Dickson 


*Pseudonympha trimenii Butler, Cat. Sat. Brit. Mus., p. 94, n. 6. (1868). 


This butterfly was alluded to by the writer when describing 
Pseudonumpha trimenii ruthae, from the Steynsburg district (Entomolo- 
gist’s Record, Vol. 78, pp. 85-87 (1966.)), and the principal features which 
have been noticed in this race, in comparison with Ps. trimenii trimenii, are 
given below. 


Pseudonympha trimenii nieuwveldensis subsp. nov. 
Male. Upperside. 


Forewing. Fulvous patch in cell comparatively dull, but the outer 
patch adjoining the subapical ocellus lighter and brighter than in the 
typical race; outer patch (which is small or only of moderate size in all the 
specimens from the original locality) either does not (as in the holotype) 
reach lower portion of the irregular, dark encircling line or does so only 
as a duller suffusion; the rather golden-grey colouring round and 
immediately adjoining the more apical side of the black ocellus (which, in 
the holotype, is large, as is often the case in this butterfly), more prominent. 

Hindwing. Much as in typical race: the fulvous colouring round one or 
more of the small black ocelli rather lighter but only very moderately 
developed in examples which have been seen from the original locality; 
innermarginal fringe of white hairs more conspicuous. 


Underside. 


Forewing. Reddish-orange area from base lighter than in typical 
trimenti, and more restricted (and suffuse) as regards its outer and outer- 
lower portion. Encircling ring (of a greyish-yellow to ochreous-yellow 
colour) of subapical ocellus more prominent than in trimenii triemnii, as is 
also the crescentric silver-grey marking beyond dark edging of ring. Outer 
ends of veins near apex either hardly scaled with silvery-grey or (as in 
seme paratypes) on the whole less conspicuously so than in the typical 
race. The fine silvery-white marginal line from apex very clear-cut. 

Hindwing. The pattern more clearly defined than in typical trimenii 
and with the dark portions standing out more conspicously against the 
well developed light portions; the transverse lines prominently developed; 
portion of first line from base which occupies cell, often more outwardly 
placed and more narallel with outer margin of cell than in typical race. 

The hindwing underside has a close resemblance to that of Ps, trimenii 
rathae. 

Length of forewing (holotype): 19:5 mm. 


Female. Upperside. 

Forewing. The fulvous patches rather lighter and brighter than is usual 
in the typical race; that in cell tending to be prolonged outwardly, and 
outer patch extending down to lower portion of encirling line (as in 
typical trimenii) or, in certain females, incompletely developed inferiorly, 
in area 2. 

Hindwing. Fulvous colouring of the same tone as in the forewing; in 
the allotype and most other females which have been seen this, together 
with the black ocelli, rather better developed than in the male. 


SMITHSONIAN a8) ay 
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Underside. 


Forewing. Reddish-orange area much as in the male and on the whole 
lighter than in typical trimenii—in some paratypes a little more extensive 
than in others. Yellowish ring round the ocellus less conspicuous in the 
allotype than in the males, generally, but in some females equally well 
developed and, in most, more prominent than is usual in the typical race; 
the silver-grey marking subapically, distinct, but in females examined less 
developed than is usual in the male. Outer ends of veins near apex hardly, 
or not conspicuously, silvery-grey scaled. 


Hindwing. Similar to that of male but duller generally, although the 
pattern as a whole is “cleaner” than in typical trimenii and the ocelli 
larger. 

Length of forewing (allotype): 21:25 mm. 

6 Holotype and Q allotype: Moltenc pass (at approximately 4,000 ft. 
above sea-level), Nieuwveld Mtns., near Beaufort West, Western Cape 
Province, 4.x.1954 (collected by the writer); two ¢ paratypes and ¢, with 
same data; one ¢ and two Q paratypes: Nieuwveld Mtns., on summit (over 
6,000 ft.), 16.xii.1958 (C. W. Wykeham); further paratypes (taken by Mr. K. 
M. Pennington) :—Oukloof Poort, approximately 40 miles W. of Beaufort 
West (at 5,000 ft.), fourteen ¢ gd and two 9 9 28.x.1957. 

The holotype and allotype have been presented to the British Museum 
(Natural History). (British Museum type numbers: ¢ HT 18427, 9 AT 
18428). 


The paratypes are in the collections of the individuals mentioned 
above. 

Individual variation in specimens which have been examined has been 
of the type usual in members of this group. The holotype and allotype are 
below the average size of specimens which have been seen. Mr. 
Pennington’s specimens show much variation in the actual development 
of the ocelli of the hindwing upperside, in both sexes. 

The forewing is of a more elongated shape resembling that of Ps. 
trimenti ruthae) than in typical trimenii from the Cape Peninsula, and in 
some specimens is comparatively quite pointed apically. Some features 
which, in the male, readily distinguish this race from ruthae are the 
duller colouring of the fulvous patch in the cell and the less extensive 
fulvous colouring (especially as regards its lower portion), on the forewing 
upperside; and, on the forewing underside, the more restricted reddish- 
orange colouring and the virtual absence of, or generally less conspicuous, 
light scaling on the outer ends of the veins near the apex. The last 
mentioned point has been applicable to females also which have been 
compared, while (as in the male) the first transverse line from the base, of 
the hindwing underside, has generally been rather less inwardly placed 
in nieuwveldensis than in ruthae; but the females of the two races 
resemble one another more closely than do the males. 

The butterfly was found to occur commonly on portions of the Nieuw- 
veld Mountains where the long grass (Danthonia sp.) which is known to be 
the foodplant of Ps. trimenii was present—the grass in question growing 
in the form of large clumps in the more level spots as well as on the slopes. 
The fight is active and deliberate and far less undulating than that of 
scme allied species and the males, anyway, reach on the wing for long 
periods, without settling, if conditions are suitable and they are not dis- 
turbed. Specimens were mainly in good condition when the butterfly was 
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first encountered but on the latter date the males were more or less worn 
(and not many specimens were found), although occasional females were 
still in fresh condition. As the insect will begin to emerge well before the 
end of September, the flight-period must last for some three months. 

Typicai Ps. trimenii is, itself, on the wing only during the spring and 
earlier part of the summer; the larvae appear to aestivate during the drier 
summer months and, later, feed up in the winter, when fresh shoots of 
grass are available. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Pennington for his kindly checking, from his 
ewn captures, statements reiating to special features of Ps. trimenii 
nieuwveldensis. 


“Blencathra’’, Cambridge Avenue, St. Michael’s Estate, Cape Town. 


Northern and Central Spain, June-July 1966 
By Baron DE Worms, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.E.S. 


Such a famous resort as Albarracin has been the “mecca” of numbers 
of butterfly collectors covering a period of some seventy years at least. 
In fact it is par excellence on a par with Digne in France as possibly 
the richest locality and area in Spain, lying as it does some 150 miles 
directly east of Madrid and 25 miles north west of Teruel. But though 
it has been visited even in recent years by many well-known and eminent 
lepidopterists, virtually nothing has appeared of late in the literature on 
its wealth of species. Mr R. F. Bretherton in his bibliography supplement 
to his “Distribution List of Butterflies of Western and Southern Europe” 
(1966) does not enumerate a single paper on this region in his section on 
Spain and Portugal covering the literature from 1930 onwards. However, 
since the publication of this excellent treatise M. Jean Bonnin has given 
an account of his collecting at Albarracin in late July 1965 in Alexanor 
(iv. 276). It is indeed a pity that we have to go back some 40 to 50 years 
for a full and comprehensive resumé on the lepidoptera of this wonderful 
part of Spain which I was tempted to visit after having been frustrated 
from doing so in the summer of 1965. 

But the idea of capturing the biggest of the Erebias in the Asturias 
Mountains was an equal attraction. This grand insect, E. palarica 
Chapman is found over a long strip of this range and I was advised to 
make the small town of Riano in Leon province my headquarters by Dr 
G. Higgins who visited it in 1986 with the late Mr Haig Thomas (Ent. 
Rec., 43: 28 seq.), while Mr N. D. Riley was collecting there in 1965 and 
also gave me some valuable information on the best localities in that 
region. 

Accordingly I set out by air from London on the morning of 22nd June 
1966 and landed at Biarritz soon after midday where I picked up a small 
Renault car at the airport. This vehicle eventually took me over 1500 
miles without any trouble, sometimes over very rough roads. My first 
sample of northern Spain was none too promising with very dark and 
menacing skies and shortly after passing through San Sebastion I ran 
into a terrific thunderstorm and deluge which cleared quickly and 
allowed me to do some collecting on a rough hillside by the main road 
not far from Zarauz. Here I saw Leptidea sinapis L., Colias croceus 
Fourc., including f. helice, Aphantopus hyperanthus L., Coenonympha 
arcania L., Pararge aegeria L., Adopaea actaeon Rott. 
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I was told that Bilbao should prove a good haven for the night, since 
it had a number of fine hotels, but when I enquired at a special bureau 
on its outskirts, I was dismayed to find there was not a room available 
in this vast city. In the end the couple who ran the bureau put me up 
in their spare room in the heart of the city and I had excellent meals in 
the local restaurants. I set out early next day under a heavy sky towards 
Santander. On a long stretch of the rather indifferent road were hill- 
sides covered with Arbutus unedo. But it was too overcast for anything 
to fly or to observe if by any chance Charazxes jasius L. might inhabit this 
northern coast whence it has apparently never been reported. However, 
during a brief spell of sunshine, I halted near a grassy slope where I was 
surprised to find Melanargia galatea flying with Pararge maera and 
Mellicta athalia Rott. This distribution of our Marbled White in Spain 
is of particular interest, as it seems only to occur along the main coast 
north of the Asturias and also, as will be seen, along a further zone south 
of the Pyrenees covering Jaca and as far as Huesca. In this region its 
boundary with M. lachesis Hbn. is by no means certain, though there is 
a body of opinion which considers this last insect as being only a 
southern form of M. galatea. 


After lunching on 23rd June at Torrelavega I pushed further west- 
wards and then struck inland over to Potes after which I began ascending 
the rough unsurfaced road which leads over the summit of the San Glorio 
Pass, a noted locality for the big Erebia. But it was shrouded in mist and 
I made a steady descent over the 30 miles to Riano which was reached in 
the early evening. As the Parador did not open till 1st July, I had been 
advised by Colonel and Mrs Manley to try the smaller Hotel Pajin in the 
middle of the town. But on enquiry there, the owner said they were full 
up. However, the mention of the Manleys and mariposas (butterflies) 
acted like magic. A small but comfortable room was at once forthcoming 
and served me for the next five nights at the modest equivalent of a 
total of £6 with all meals and extras included, Apparently the River 
Esla was the attraction since it is one of the best trout rivers in Europe. 
The hotel was filled with French people who had come to try their 
fortune with the rod from which we benefited at several meals together 
with an excellent and varied daily menu. 


The morning of the 24th broke dull again, but I sampled the first 
lepidoptera of that area some three miles along the Leon road bordering 
the river where there was a fairly steep and grassy slope. This area had 
been recommended me by Mr Riley and it proved a very rich one which 
I eventually visited several times and on this occasion in spite of dull 
conditions it produced Issoria lathonia L., Melitaea phoebe Schiff., 
Lysandra dorylas Schiff. (=hylas Esp.), Glaucopsyche melanops Bdv., 
Maniola pasiphaé Esp. and Pyrgus serratulae Rambur. I noticed many 
sloe bushes defoliated and on inspection found the culprit was a small 
blue and yellow stumpy larva with small hairs which was in great 
numbers. I collected a number which eventually pupated in a mass of 
small cocoons. These produced the Forester-like moth, Aglaope infausta 
L. which sometimes proves a great pest in plum orchards. 


The sun broke through in the afternoon of the 24th and from that 
moment onwards it shone without a break daily for the rest of my stay 
of nearly three weeks in Spain. It was after lunch that day that among 
some of the tall broom hardly a mile from Riano I flushed the first 
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Erebia palarica Chapman, a female, already slightly past its best, a very 
large and handsome creature. I spent the rest of the day in a marshy 
valley leading off from the Puerto Viejo road. Here Aporia crataegi L, 
was in large numbers, really the commonest butterfly. But on revisiting 
this valley the following morning in very warm weather I found plenty 
to keep me busy. There were several E. palarica round the broom and it 
was interesting to be able to distinguish them from the large form of 
Erebia stirius de Prunner (=evias Godart), with its much more fluttering 
and less direct flight than its bigger relative. Brenthis euphrosyne L. 
was still comparatvely fresh, while the valley seemed alive with males of 
Argynnis niove L. having a very pale and spotless underside. Two 
surprises in this spot were Anthocharis cardamines L. and E. euphenoides 
Stdgr. at this late date. Papilio feisthameli Dup. was also on the wing 
with many Coenonympha arcania L. and an occasional C. iphioides 
Staudinger. The afternoon of the 25th I went along the road past the 
Parador at Riano to the top of the pass at tne Puerto del Ponton at 
4200 ft. Here on a rough side road with a sheltered bank below the 
broom bushes was flying E. palarica in quantity, mostly in very fresh 
order. It was possible to take two or three in the net at once. Its only 
competitor was a few more E. evias Godart, again a very large form. 
Another glorious day broke on the 26th which I divided between the 
valley towards Puerto Viejo and the slopes overlooking the river. An 
interesting capture in the latter area was Reverdinus marrubii 
(=baeticus Rambur), while a final visit to this area the following 
morning produced a single female Melitaea trivia Schiff. Apart from the 
butterflies the flora in this region bordering the river was remarkable. 
One of its most spectacular denizens was the lizard orchid which I also 
found in numbers just below the north side of the Puerto del Ponton. 

I visited this spot for the last time on the afternoon of the 27th when 
_ E. palarica was again well in evidence and I also saw it on the summit 
of the Puerto de Monte Viejo on the morning of 28th June on my way 
from Riano to the east, a really baking day. After covering some very 
flat and uninteresting country I broke my journey at Burgos to view the 
famous cathedral, and then motored on a further 85 miles to Soria where 
I put up at a very well appointed hotel. Yet another blazing day 
welcomed me on the 29th when I set out along the road to Madrid. At 
about 35 miles south of Soria I noticed some rough ground covered with 
small cork oaks and tufts of long grass. As I alighted I spotted some 
Marbled Whites and on catching two of them I was amazed to find them 
to be two species, Melanargia syllius Herbst (=psyche Hbn.) and M. 
japygia Cyr. (=cleanthe Bdv.). Immediately afterwards I added M. 
lachesis Hbn. so that all three insects were flying together. I at once set 
to work to assess their relative abundance and it was soon evident that 
M. japygia was by far the most numerous. In fact it was flying in 
hundreds with a fair proportion of M. lachesis, while M. syllius which 
was mostly past its best, was comparatively scarce. It did not take long 
to take a series of each. Maniolas pasiphaé Esp. was swarming round 


the foliage of the cork oaks. The only other butterfly noted was Eumenis 
semele L. After that interlude and an excellent lunch at the Parador 
at Medinacelli, I halted again near some bare ground south of this small 
town. Here too M. japygia was flying freely. I then went on via 
Monreal del Campo completing the further 120 miles to Albarracin by 
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early evening. The approach to this notable spot is through a very 
striking gorge about 15 miles after leaving the Teruel road. The hotel 
Azagra just below the old town was to be my haven for the next fort- 
night. As usual the last day of June was another very warm occasion 
when I set out on an exploratory visit up the valley of the Guadalaviar. 
As one emerges from the tunnel underneath the walls of Albarracin, an 
even narrower gorge stretches for some two miles. Then the valley opens 
out with fruit orchards along the river, but some very attractive lavender 
slopes on the opposite side of the road. These I sampled to good effect. 
As I alighted on a grassy verge, I caught sight of a fritillary skimming 
fast over it and on netting it, I found it was Brenthis hecate Schiff. just 
out. Lysandra escheri Hiibn. in a very large and bright form was also 
just appearing together with Aricia montensis Verity, rather larger than 
A. agestis Schiff. and with a paler underside. Coenonympha dorus Esp. 
was also flying with C. iphioides Stdgr. Papilio machaon L. was much in 
evidence too. I then went on to the ¢mall village of Noguers and from 
there made the steep ascent of six miles to Bronchales, passing en route 
through some of the celebrated fir forest, the home of Erebia zapateri 
Oberthur in August. Just before entering it there is a huge valley where 
the grass had not been cut. This harboured many Argynnis aglaia L. 
(Mesoacidalia charlotta Haworth) and a few Issoria lathonia L. This area 
along the river valley was my main hunting ground for the next ten days 
which were of uninterrupted sunshine so that I was able to make a 
comprehensive survey of the lepidoptera and an assessment of their 
relative abundance. 


July also opened with quite a _ tropical temperature. After 
stopping for a short time along the valley where sloe was in plenty and 
finding Strymon spini Schiff. and Plebeius argus L. in abundance, I went 
once more to the high ground at 5000 ft. in the direction of Bronchales. 
But this time I branched left at Noguera and ascended to the high ridge 
and escarpment on the way to Orlhuela. A few miles short of it on the 
edge of the continuous fir forest I found a clearing by the side of the 
road which was a veritable butterfly corner. Shortly after arriving I 
noticed some large size Blues which turned out to be some very big 
Lysandra amandus Scheven. Soon afterwards I spotted a pair of 
Lycaenids in cop. These turned out to be L. nivescens Kefer and I was 
soon to learn the habits of this delightful insect which sped swiftly over 
bare ground covered with white stones which made the males very hard 
to follow since their silvery colour blended exactly with the background. 
It was very different in its habits from L. hylas Esp. (=dorylas Schiff.) 
of which it was at one time considered a local form. Argynnis niobe L. 
was in this favoured spot which I revisited on several more occasions and 
took the advantage of the pools in the mountain streams to immerse 
myself to keep cool from the intense heat at this altitude. On the 
following day in the same locality I took some very outsize examples of 
Parnassius apollo L., some having distinctly yellow coloration to the 
large spots, while the females had red markings on the forewings, 
unusual in this fine species. 


By 3rd July such insects as Papilio feisthameli Dun., Hipparchia 
alcyone D. & S. and H. circe F. were becoming numerous at lower levels, 
as also were Argynnis aglaia L. and A. adippe Rott. While on a tour of 
exploration in the fir forest in the direction of Teruel along the rough 
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road which passes the well-known caves with prehistoric paintings, I took 
the first Argynnis pandora Schiff. (=maja Cramer), a very large female. 
On the 4th, after a strenuous day’s collecting up the valley towards 
Bronchales, I met Dr and Mrs Klaue of Bonn who had just arrived at 
the Azagra Hotel from the Sierra Nevada where they said they had seen 
very few butterflies and hoped to have a better harvest at Albarracin 
which they knew well. They told me that the edge of the fir forest near 
the small village of Moscardon was one of the richest spots in the area. 
This locality I had no difficulty in finding the next morning in ideal 
conditions and I was soon able to realise how well it lived up to its 
reputation. For no sooner had I turned down the rough, grassy track 
where the firs are sparsely growing on the hillsides than I found Marbled 
Whites in great plenty. Most of them turned out to be Melanargia 
japygia with a good proportion of M. lachesis, the common species of the 
region. Both were in excellent order. Brenthis hecate Schiff. which had only 
appeared in single examples, was really quite numerous as they skimmed 
very swiftly over the low herbage. A. aglaia was literally swarming 
together with a very diminutive form of Mellicta parthenoides Kef. and a 
good many M. dejone. The best spot was the grassy slope just below a 
rocky outcrop. This area was covered with Hippocrepis comosa on which 
many very white female Colias australis Verity were laying freely. But 
the Lycaenids were the most interesting group. The low sloe bushes were 
alive with Hairstreaks, mostly Strymon spini Schiff., but I was soon 
aware of other species and in the end I found I had taken also several 
S. aesculi Hbn., S. ilicis Esp. and even S. acaciae Esp., seldom a common 
insect. Late that day I saw the first male of that superb Blue of the 
Coridon group Lysandra coelestissima Verity and soon afterwards L. 
arragonensis Gerhard. During daily visits to this locality I was soon able 
to apreciate how these two insects seldom overlap since while L. 
coelestissima appeared to favour smooth grassy slopes covered with H. 
comosa, L. arragenensis seemed a denizen of rough ground on the edges 
of cultivated fields and generally rocky terrain. Where these two types 
of ground met on the frontier as it were of either of these species, I 
took several of what would appear to be an intermediate form known as 
L. caerulescens. Its exact status has not yet been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, as there is a suggestion it may be a natural hybrid. Similar 
observations on these Lysandras were also made in this area by the 
author of the Alexanor paper. The first Hyponephele lycaon Kuhns 
made its appearance next day and two days later H. lupinus Costa, best 
separated from the former species by the larger brand in the males, 
the absence of a second spot on the forewings and more pointed and 
dentated hindwings. Other butterflies seen in this remarkable spot 
included Limenitis rivularis Scop., Ewphydryas aurinia Rott., Argynnis 
adippe Rott., in a very brilliant form, also Heodes alciphron Rott., a 
very large race, on 9th the first Brenthis ino Rott. and on the following 
day Chazara briseis L., but no C. prieuri Pierr. By way of a detour on 
8th July I made my way along the road to Terriente where I found L. 
arragonensis flying and then over the high ground towards Teruel. In 
a glade in the fir forest a solitary thistle patch was covered with Marbled 
Whites, mainly M. japygia, while in a bare field with a few thistles M. 
pasiphaé was swarming. 

I set out early on 11th July from Albarracin on the homeward journey 
in a shade temperature of 92 degrees. I halted along the road a few miles 
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to the west where the river skirts it and there seemed to be favoured 
by a good many butterflies. I soon saw several A. pandora skimming 
over the dense herbage and a smaller Fritillary proved to be a worn 
Euphydryas desfontainii Godart. Suddenly I caught sight of what I 
thought was a large C. briseis, but in the net it turned out to my delight 
to be a very fresh female C. prieuri, just out. Two other insects taken 
on the roadside were Lampides baeticus L. and Syntarucus telicanus 
Lang to make a very satisfactory finale to my stay in this famous resort. 
I made my way via Saragossa to Huesca where I put up in a first class 
hotel which for the night with dinner and a bathroom attached to my 
bedroom cost only the equivalent of 45/-. 


The morning of the 12th I made my way towards the Pyrenees A 
few miles outside Huesca I saw a rough field in which were flying a 
number of Colias croceus, a few Papilio feisthameli and Pyrameis cardui, 
also a lot of Marbled Whites, some of which seemed almost intermediate 
between M. galatea and M. lachesis. Further on, on the southern foothills 
of the Pyrenees, Hipparchia alcyone was abundant with several Issoria 
lathonia. I stopped again beyond Jaca a few miles south of the Semport 
Pass. Here a small form apparently of M. galatea was flying, with heavy 
markings and a distinctly yellow ground colour. On low elders I spotted 
some Laeosopis roboris Esp. past their best. Erebia meolans de Pr. 
(=stygne Ochs.) was on the wing in plenty as it also was near the top of 
the pass at some 5000 ft. together with many Parnassius apollo L. The 
only insects I saw a short way below the summit on the French side in 
brilliant sunshine were Lysandra hylas and Eumedonia chiron Rott. 
(=eumedon Esp.). 


I put up overnight at the very good Hotel de France at Oloron. The 
following morning, again in fine weather, I stopped outside several wooded 
localities in the hopes of seeing Apatura iris L., but in vain. I reached 
Biarritz soon after midday and was back in England by tea time after what 
had proved to be a most stimulating, enjoyable and, on the whole, success- 
ful tour in these delightful parts of Spain. 


The following is a list of the Butterfly species recorded, altogether 
107 species. 


Papilio machaon L. Widespread in the Albarracin region. 

Papilio feisthameli Dup. A few at Riano, but numerous at Albarracin, 
also near Huesca. 

Parnassius apollo L. A few near Riano, more numerous at Bronchales and 
near Terriente in a very big form. Common on top of the Semport 
Pass. 

Leptidea sinapis L. Sporadic at Riano and in Albarracin areas. 

Anthocharis euphenoides Staudinger Few seen at Riano, 26th June. 

Anthocharis cardamines L. Also taken at Riano at this date. 

Euchloe ausonia Hbn. Only one taken near Albarracin. 

Pontia daplidice L. A few in the Albarracin area. 

Pieris brassicae L. Not common near Albarracin. 

Pieris rapae L. A few near Riano and in Albarracin region. 

Pieris napi L. Not plentiful near Riano. 

Aporia crataegi L. Abundant both near Riano and Albarracin region. 

Colias australis Verity Plentiful at Moscardon near Albarracin. 

Colias croceus Foure. Numerous both at Riano and at Abarracin, Several 

: f. helice- seen, - wie cea ; a 
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Gonepteryx rhamni L. Only seen at Bronchales. 

Gonepteryx cleopatra Widespread round Albarracin. 

Limenitis anonyma Lewin (=rivularis Schiff.) A few at Moscardon. 
Euphydryas aurinia Rott. Several worn at Moscardon, 9th July. 
Euphydryas desfontainii Godart Few worn near Albarracin, 11th July. 


Melitaea didyma Esp. Occasional near Albarracin. 

Melitaea trivia Schiff. Only one female taken near Riano, 25th June. 

Melitaea cinxia L. Worn near Riano. 

Melitaea phoebe Schiff. Plentiful both at Riano and in Albarracin area 
in a very variegated form. 

Mellicta dejone G.-H. Fairly common both at Riano and near Albarracin. 

Mellicta athalia Rott. A few near Santander and at Albarracin. 

Mellicta parthenoides Kef. (=parthenie Godart) Numerous at Moscardon. 


Clossiana euphrosyne L. Only seen near Riano, 23rd-27th June. 

Clossiana selene Schiff. A few at Riano. 

Brenthis hecate Schiff. Mainly near Moscardon, but also seen in the valley 
between Albarracin and Bronchales. 

Brenthis ino Rott. Just appearing at Moscardon, 9th July. 

Issoria lathonia L. Common at Albarracin and in foothills of the Pyrenees. 
Argynnis niobe L. Common at Riano and a few near Albarracin and at 
Bronchales; the form has few markings on the underside. 

Argynnis adippe Rott. Fairly numerous round Albarracin. 

Argynnis aglaia L. A few at Riano, but abundant round Albarracin. 
Argynnis paphia L. Several seen at Riano. 

Argynnis pandora Schiff. (=maja Cramer) A few seen near Albarracin. 


Pyrameis cardui L. Widespread near Riano and in Albarracin area. 
Pyrameis atalanta L. Occasional near Albarracin. 

Vanessa io L. Only seen near Jaca. 

' Aglais urticae L. Only seen at Bronchales in a very bright form. 
Melanargia galateu L. A few near Santander and near Jaca. 


Melanargia lachesis Hbn. Just appearing at Riano, 27th June. Abundant 
south of Soria and in the Albarracin region. 

Melanargia russiae Esp. (=japygia Cyr.) Very common south of Soria 
also near Moscardon and Terriente. 

Melanargia psyche Hbn. (=syllius Herbst.) A few south of Soria, 29th 
June; one worn at Albarracin. 

Pararge megera L. Numerous near Albarracin. 

Pararge maera L. Only seen near Riano in a large form, and near 
Santander. 

Pararge aegeria L. Seen between San Sebastian and Bilbao. 

Hipparchia semele L. A few near Soria: numerous round Albarracin. 


Hipparchia alcyone D. & S. Plentiful in the Albarracin region and in the 
foothills south of the Pyrenees. 

Hipparchia circe Fab. A few near Albarracin. 

Chazara briseis L. Just appearing near Moscardon, 10th July. 

Chazara prieuri Pierr. One fresh female taken and others seen east of 
Albarracin, 11th July. 

Maniola jurtina L. A few near Bilbao and brighter forms at Riano and in 
the Albarracin area, but nowhere common. 

Maniola parsiphaé Esp. A few at Riano, but in abundance south of Soria 
and in many places near Albarracin. 

Maniola tithonus L. Plentiful near Huesca and Jaca. 
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Hyponephele lycaon Kuhns. Few near Moscardon, 9th July. 

Hyponephele lupinus Costa Apparently flying with the previous species. 

Aphantopus hyperanthus L. Only seen west of San Sebastian on coast. 

Coenonympha iphioides Staudinger Scarce in the Albarracin-Bronchales 
area: few near Riano. 

Coenonympha arcania L. Fairly common at Riano. 

Coenonympha dorus Esp. Numerous near Albarracin. 

Coenonympha pamphilus L. A few at Riano and round Albarracin. 

Erebia triarius de Pr. (=evias Godart) Sporadic in the Riano region. 

Erebia meolans de Pr. (=stygne Ochs.) Only seen near Jaca in the 
Pyrenees. 

Erebia palarica Chapman In the Riano area among the high broom, 
mainly seen at summit of the Puerto del Ponton Pass. 

Laeosopis roboris Esp. Only seen near Jaca. 

Strymon aesculi Hbn. Few obtained near Moscardon. 

Strymon ilicis Esp. Also scarce near Moscardon. 

Strymon acaciae Esp. In small quantities in the Moscardon area. 

Strymon spini Schiff. Abundant in the Albarracin region. 

Callophrys rubi L. Seen at high level near Riano. 

Heodes alciphron Rott. A large form near Riano and in the Albarracin 
area. 

Heodes phlaeas L. Sporadic at Riano and near Albarracin. 

Syntarucus telicanus Lang Few seen near Albarracin. 

Lampides baeticus L. A few near Santander and at Albarracin. 

Cupido minimus Fuesslin A few worn near Riano. 

Celastrina argiolus L. Several worn in the Riano region. 

Philotes baton Bergstrasser One seen on Puerto del Ponton near Riano. 

Glaucopsyche melanops Bav. Few still fresh near Riano, 24th-27th June. 

Plebeius argus L. Few near Riano and Soria: plentiful round 
Albarracin. 

Aricia montensis Verity Fairly common round Albarracin. 

Eumedonia chiron Rott. Only seen on the French side of the Pyrenees. 

Cyaniris semiargus Rott. A few in the Albarracin region. 

Polyommatus icarus Rott. Seen in all localities visited. 

Lysandra thersites Chapman Several round Albarracin. 

Lysandra escheri Hbn. Numerous in the Albarracin region. 

Lysandra dorylas Schiff. (=argester Bergstrasser) A few at Riano and 
also seen in the Pyrenees. 

Lysandra nivescens Kefer Only seen in small numbers near Bronchales. 

Lysandra bellargus Rott. Scarce round Riano and Albarracin. 

Lysandra coelestissima Verity Only seen in the vicinity of Moscardon. 

Lysandra arragonensis Gerh. In several localities in the Albarracin area. 

Lysandra amandus Scheven A large form only seen near Bronchales. 

Carcharodus alceae Esp. A few at Albarracin. 

Carcharodus altheae Hbn. (=alchemyllae Hbn.) Scarce round Albarracin. 

Reverdinus marrubii Rambur (=boeticus Rambur) A few at Riano and 
also in the vicinity of Albarracin. 

Lavatheria lavaterae Esp. Occasional round Albarracin. 

Pyrgus carthami Hbn. (=fritillarius Poda) Plentiful at Albarracin in the 
form nevadensis Oberthur). 

Pyrgus malvoides El. & Ed. A few near Riano. 

Pyrgus serratulae Rambur Common at Riano and in the Albarracin 
region, 
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Pyrgus accreta Verity A few of the form centralhispaniae Verity near 
Albarracin. 

Spialia sao Hbn. (=sertorius Hffmsgg.) A few at Riano and Albarracin. 

Spialia proto Ochs. Quite common in the Albarracin area. 

Adopaea lineola Ochs. Some few round Albarracin. 

Adopaea thaumas Hufn. Only near Riano. 

Adopaea actaeon Rott. Only taken near Bilbao. 

Ochlodes sylvanus Esp. A few observed round Albarracin. 


Moths on the whole were few and far between even by day and the 
only locality that produced even Burnets to any extent was Moscardon 
where I recorded Zygaena loti arragonensis Staudinger, Zygaena lonicarae 
intermixta Verity and Z. nevadensis with Procris geryon Hbn. Coscinia 
striata L. was also flying by day in that region. 


Three Oaks, Woking. 18.x.66. 


Notes on the distribution of Plusia festucae L. and 
P. gracilis Lempke mainly in North-west England 


By Dr. NEVILLE L. BIRKETT 


The publication by Lempke (1966) of his discovery that the species 
hitherto known as Plusia festucae L. in fact consists of two species having 
distinctive facies and showing marked structural differences has stimulated 
reappraisal of British specimens labelled previously as ‘festucae’. As 
Bretherton (1966) points out it is of interest now to know the distribution 
of true festucae as well as the new species—gracilis. 


The fact than in my small series of ‘festucae’ I had also at least one 
specimen of Plusia gracilis Lempke became known when I was showing 
a photograph of presumed festucae in the course of a recent lecture to the 
South London Entomological Society. With his usual perspicacity the 
Baron de Worms recognised my slide as being of the new species. Follow- 
ing this lecture I re-examined my ten specimens and obtained a copy of 
Lempke’s paper. It then became abundantly clear that I had both species 
and that, on making genitalia preparations, the structural differences are 
well-marked and easily recognised. Having correlated in my mind the 
differences of structure with the differences of facies I set out to see as 
many local ‘festucae’ as possible. Thanks to the willing co-operation of a 
number of our local collectors I have now been able to examine nearly 
100 specimens and it is the results of this survey that are now presented. 
DISTRIBUTION OF P. festucae L. 


Westmorland:—Kendal in light-trap, 15th July 1951, 10th July 1954, 
15th July 1954 (in col. N.L.B.). Hutton Roof nr. Kirby Lonsdale, 30th June 
1952, 8th September 1959 (in col. J.V.H.). Ings Marsh nr. Staveley, 12th 
July 1911, 12th July 1913, 29th July 1913, 8th July 1914 (3 specimens), 9th 
July 1913 (all taken by Tom Smith and now in col. N.L.B.). Martindale, 
23rd July 1955 (col. G.A.K.H.). 


Lancashire :—Baycliffe nr. Ulverston, 10th June 1946, 13th June 1960 
(in col. J.H.). Leighton Moss nr. Silverdale, 5th July 1959 (2 specimens), 
24th July 1960, 23rd September 1964 (in col. C.J.G.). Morecambe, 21st 
June 1959, 11th August 1959 (2 specimens), 4th June 1960 (2 specimens), 
22nd August 1960, 2nd September 1962 (in col. C.J.G.), Penwortham nr. 
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Preston, 6th August 1947 (in col. J.H.). Bolton, two specimens in col. G. B. 
Routledge at Tullie House, Carlisle, without data other than locality. 
Warrington, 1895, J. Collins. No other details (in col. P.M.C.). 


Cumberland:—Tarn Lodge nr. Carlisle. Ten specimens in G. B. 
Routledge collection at Tullie House, dated 21st June 1901. Though there 
is no indication, from their appearance this could have been a bred series. 
Penrith, 25th June 1955, 13th July 1955, 25th August 1955 (taken by W. F. 
Davidson and now in col. P.M.C.). Glencoyne Wood nr. Patterdale, 12th 
July 1955 (taken by W.F.D. and in col. P.M.C.). Kirkoswald, 9th July 1964 
(in col. P.M.C.). Cotehill, bred F.H.D(ay) (in col. P.M.C.). Threlkeld, 17th 
July 1964 (2 specimens in col. J.V.H.). Buttermere, 27th June 1928 (in col. 
G.A.K.H.). Great Salkeld, 22nd July 1955 (in col. G.A.K.H.). 


Cambridgeshire:—Ely. Four specimens in G. B. Routledge collection 
at Tullie House without further data. 

Kent :—Deal, 25th August 1933 (in col. C.J.G.). 

Dorset :—Bryanston, 19th August 1935 (in col. G.A.K.H.). 

Caernarvonshire :—Lleyn, 31st August 1952 (in col. N.L.B.). 

Inverness-shire :—Kincraig, 23rd June 1959, 4th July 1959 (in col. 
J.V.H.). 

Perthshire :—Rannoch, one specimen in G. B. Routledge collection at 
Tullie House. No data other than locality. 
DISTRIBUTION OF P. gracilis LEMPKE. 


Westmorland :—Kendal, in light trap, 20th July 1950, 5th, 7th, 15th and 
21st July 1952, 18th July 1955 (in col. N.L.B.). Hutton Roof, 2nd July 
1952, 2nd July 1953, 26th July 1955 (in col. J.V.H.). Heversham, July 1966. 
(Two specimens in col. G.R.). Witherslack, 15th July 1955 (6 specimens), 
3rd, 6th and 15th July 1957 (in col. J. H.). (Taken also circa 11th August 
1966 by Baron C. G. M. de Worms.) 


Lancashire :—Holker Moss, 19th June 1957 (in col. J.H.). Fell Foot nr. 
Newby Bridge, 9th July 1955 (in col. J.H.). Roundsea Wood Nature 
Reserve, 28th June 1959 (in col. C.J.G.). 


Cumberland:—Threlkeld, 2nd August 1963, 3rd July 1965 (in col. 
J.V.H.). Kirkoswald, 27th June 1959, 23rd July 1960 (in col. P.M.C.). 
Great Salkeld, 8th July 1955, 2nd July 1955 (2 specimens) (in col. G.A.K.H.). 
Gilsland, 23rd July 1945 (in col. G.A.K.H.). 


I have not seen specimens of this species from outside our area in any 
of the local collections. 

On present evidence the two species seem to be truly sympatric. 
Further work might show, however, that each has its own ecological 
preferences. Because P. festucae has always been considered a reasonably 
common species it has suffered neglect from collectors once they have got 
a small series. Now that our eyes have been opened there is scope for 
considerable work in elucidating the true distribution of the two species. 
In Holland Lempke notes that both species occur in marshy ground but 
that gracilis is more strongly bound to this biotope. The data here 
presented shows no definite indication either way on this point. 

FLIGHT PERIOD 

Lempke notes that both species are bivoltine in Holland. The first 
brood of gracilis is said to be more abundant than the second whereas 
the reverse is said to hold for festucae. The evidence given above does 
not support these conclusions—for northern England, at any rate. If 
the composite data for P. festucae are graphed they show that the species 
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may occur from the beginning of June to near the end of September. 
However the curve so formed is bimodal with a peak of records in the 
first three weeks of July and a secondary peak in the third and fourth 
weeks of August. The earliest date for festucae is 4th June (1960) and 
the latest 23rd September (1964). 

P. gracilis seems to be essentially a July insect and nearly all the 
records are in this month. The earliest date being 27th June (1959) and 
the latest 2nd August (1963)—but I have noted already that the Baron de 
Worms took specimens at Witherslack on 11th August 1966. Pelham 
Clinton (1966) gives the dates for six Scottish examples of gracilis and 
these are all for July except one, which is for 1st August. 

The status of these two species is a matter of considerable interest. No 
doubt the coming season will provide opportunity for a considerable 
expansion of our knowledge of both distribution and ecology. Should any 
collectors who have visited the Lake District have any records of these 
species I should be very grateful if they would let me have them for 
inclusion in the list of lepidoptera occurring in the Lake Counties which 
is in preparation. 
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English Entomological Methods in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries 
PART II: WILKES AND DUTFIELD 
By RONALD STERNE WILKINSON, F.L.S., F.R.E.S. 


We have seen that when Eleazar Albin completed publication of his 
Natural History of English Insects in 1720 many sorts of apparatus and 
collecting methods had long been used, some being rudimentary forms of 
those in our present repertoire. The early eighteenth-century entomologist 
was equipped with pill boxes, collecting box of the ‘chip’ design, beating 
stick, lantern, pincushion and net of uncertain style; his searching pro- 
cedure was much like ours, and when located the quarry was despatched 
by pinching, pinning or sulphur fumes if of a scaly-winged nature, by 
drowning in spirits if not. Larvae were reared in variously designed 
breeding boxes. The collection was often mounted on pins and kept in 
store boxes or cabinets, although other methods were in use. 
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The twenty years following Albin’s edition of 1720 are usually con- 
sidered a dark period in English entomology, but this theory is the result 
of insufficient investigation as Joseph Dandridge, Robert Antrobus, 
Samuel Dale. Benjamin Allen and a host of others were contributing to 
knowledge of the insect fauna. 1Although relatively few new publications 
appeared, three more editions of the English Insects had been called for by 
1735, the momentous year of Linnaeus’ Systema Naturae. In this era the 
clap-net achieved universal acceptance; the lack of manuscript evidence 
leaves doubt as to why earlier designs declined in favour of this clumsy 
apparatus borrowed from the equipment of fowlers and market-hunters 
who used it to trap smail birds at night.? 

The first entomological writer to describe the clap-net seems to have 
been Benjamin Wilkes, a portrait painter who kept rooms “against the 
Horn Tavern in Fleet Street,” London.’ As he later explained, Wilkes was 
invited to a meeting of the first Aurelian Society, where ‘he first saw such 
Specimens of Nature’s admirable skill in the disposition, arrangement, and. 
contrasting of colours (particularly amongst the Moths and Butterflies) as 
struck him with amazement, and convinced him, at the same time, that 
studying them would turn greatly to his advantage.” He applied for 
membership of the Society, was admitted, and with the help of its 
members acquired ‘‘a tolerable collection” of Lepidoptera‘. 


“Wilkes’ first publication was the curious but attractive series of prints 
issued between lst February 1741/2 and 8th June 1742. These consisted 
of coloured figures of moths and butterflies arranged in geometric patterns 
and furnished with such data as larval pabulum and times of pupation and 
emergence. The prints were undoubtedly sold individually in Wilkes’ 
rooms, but were later collected and published with an engraved dedication 
“To the Worthy Members of the Aurelian Society” dated 15th June 1742. 
All existing copies of the publication (there are not many) are in collected 
form,’ and the work, though untitled, is usually called Twelve New Designs 
of English Butterflies. 

Although Wilkes mentions beating hedges for larvae in the caption to 
the fifth plate. he gives no other information about his collecting methods 
in the Twelve New Designs. This was, however, soon supplied in an 
undated supplementary sheet of instructions which we may assign to 1742 
with some certainty as the prints of Lepidoptera are mentioned in terms 
that suggest that they may not yet have been in their collected state.6 The 
sheet is the earliest publication completely devoted to entomological 
collecting methods I have found in any language, and as only one copy 
seems to have survived it is worth quoting in extenso. In it Wilkes 
introduces several important new pieces of equipment to the literature 
and gives a charming description of the pursuit of Lepidoptera in the 
mid-eighteenth century.’ 


In order to oblige such Persons as may be desirous to make a 
Collection of Moths and Butterflies, though unacquainted with the 
Manner how, it is judged proper to lay down the following Direc- 
tions. 

Provide a Net made of Muscheto Gause, and in Shape like a 
Bat-folding Net, let its Length be one Ell,’ the Width at Bottom 
three Quarters of a Yard, at Top half a Yard, and cut circular; this 
must be sew’d to a Tape or Ferret, that it may be fasten’d to a 
couple of Hasle or other Sticks five Feet long each, the upper 
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CAVTURING INSECTS. 


A Clap-net in action. The anonymous History of Insects (London, 1839) contains 

as frontispiece one of the four illustrations of a clap-net in action. Although this 

iustration is dated almost a hundred years after Wilkes’s instruction, the net 
is Of a similar design. 
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whereof should be Circular to fit your Net. 


You must likewise have a Stick of Hasle, or any other Wood, 
above five or six Feet in Length; wherewith to put the Flies and 
Moths on the Wing, by beating the Boughs, Hedges, Shrubs, or other 
Growths you are near, so that you may be able better to see and 
take them. 


Furnish yourself likewise with Boxes of such Sizes as will go 
into your Pocket, let them be lin’d at the Top and Bottom with 
Cork; be also provided with a Pin-cushion, well stock’d with 
different Sorts of Pins. 


These Things being in readiness, go into the Woods and Fields 
thereto adjacent, (always placing yourself where the Sun has most 
Power) also into Chalk-pits, rough Grounds, Lanes, &c. In all which 
Places, if it is a fine Day, and a proper Season of the Year, you will 
find Plenty of Sport. 


When you have taken a Fly in your Net, lay the Net flat on the 
Ground, which will prevent the Fly from fluttering; then put the 
Fore Finger of your Left Hand under the Fly, and with the same 
Finger of your Right give it a squeeze on the Back or Chest, and 
that will kill it; be careful, however, not to press too hard, least you 
damage the Fly. This done, take a Pin, and run it through the 
Body, betwixt the Wings, letting that Side be uppermost which is 
most beautiful; then stick it in your Box, and look for more Sport. 


Having collected such a Number of Flies as you think proper, 
and being return’d home, look into your Boxes, and observe which 
of them are fit to set: such as you find dead and not stiff are so. 


Then (having prepar’d before hand two or three Boards cover’d 
with Cork, of about ten Inches by sixteen in Size, or as you find 
most convenient, to place your Flies in order on and extend their 
Wings in the best manner: by the Assistance of little Bracers made 
of a sound Cork, cut very smooth with a sharp Knife, into five or 
six Parts, each Part being again cut into five or six Lengths, or 
Slips, with a Pin thrust thorough [sic.] the End of each) proceed to 
manage them as follows: 


Take a Fly out of your Box: see if the Pin be run thorough it 
perpendicularly if so, stick it on one of your setting Boards, and 
with the point of a Needle (which must be fixt into a small Stick, or 
what else you like best) extend one Wing leisurely, till such Time as 
the Point thereof is even with the Nose of the Fly you are settiny. 
That done, fix one of your Cork Bracers gently on that Wing, to 
prevent its giving way; serve the other Wings in the same manner, 
and your Fly will appear extended as in the Prints.9 Let the 
Bracers remain on the Wings of Butterflies a Fortnight, on those of 
great Moths a Month. Take Notice, however, that a great Number 
of small Moths must be set in your Boxes in the Field, otherways 
your Labour will be lost; you’ll presently know which these are, by 
observing them to be dead and almost stiff; so that it is proper to 
carry always about you a little Box of Cork Bracers for this 
Purpose. 
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The Way to preserve your Flies, after you have taken them from 
your Setting Board. 


If you put them in Drawers, Boxes, or Frames with Glasses 
before them, its proper to get some Camphire, or (what I think 
better) some pounded Pepper, inclose this in small Muslin Bags, and 
fasten it to those Places where your Flies are, by which Means you 
will destroy those small Insects that would otherwise injure your 
Flies; and by renewing now and then this Method, I am convinced 
your Flies may be preserved a great many Years. The 
Months in England that produce the greatest Variety of Flies, are 
April, May, June, July, and August, especially of the Butterfly 
Kind; and for Moths, I am of Opinion, that there are many different 
Species produced all the Year round. Thus much seemed necessary 
to say in Respect to taking Insects in the Fly State, and more would 
be superfluous. 


But as it may be agreeable to Some to breed the Flies themselves 
from the Caterpillars, I shall likewise give the best Instructions 
I am able for that Purpose. 


In the Spring Season, you may collect great Variety of Cater- 
pillars, by spreading a Sheet under Oak Trees: then beating the 
Boughs, many Caterpillars will fall, which if taken Care of, will 
produce scarce and valuable Moths; you may also find Caterpillars 
on the Black-thorn, White-thorn, Bramble, Chick-weed, Willow, and 
many other Growths. 

When you have collected a Number of Caterpillars, and remark’d 
the Food you found them on, put them into Boxes, which prepare 
as follows: Take a Deal or Wainscot Box, cut a large Square out of 
the Top and Bottom, cover the Part cut out with a Piece of Crape 
Hatband, glewing the same all round, to prevent any Escape. This 
done, put your Caterpillars into the Box, with some of the same 
Food you found them on, giving them, if you can, fresh every Day. 
Here you'll find them feed and thrive; and after changing their 
Skins two or three times, they will go into their Aurelia State, and 
there remain for a certain time, some much longer than others; but 
in about fourteen Days from this last change, you may look into 
your Boxes, to see if you have any Flies bred; remembering that 
such as are produced in this Manner, much more perfect Flies may 
be chosen from, than any can be caught. 

The Method to kill great Moths is this, take a large Needle, 
which fix into a small Stick, dip the Point of it in double Aqua- 
fortis,® then thrust the Needle through the Stomach up into the 
Head; and altho’ this may appear cruel, you cannot have your 
Flies in Perfection without it. 

There is yet another Thing proper to be known, in order to 
compleat your Collection, A great Number of Caterpillars go into 
the Earth, and there change to Aurelias, whose Moths are seldom 
upon the Wing till Night; these Aurelias are to be got by digging 
with such a Trowel as the Bricklayers use, about the Roots of Trees, 
such as Oaks, Elms, Limes, Poplars, Willows, &c, also by the Sides 
of Walls and Pales. The usual Time to dig for them is from 
September to March. 
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When you have obtain’d a Number of Aurelias by digging, you 
must provide for them thus: Get some Earth and scowering Sand, 
mix them well together, and put the Mixture into some large Garden 
Pots; lay your Aurelias on that, covering them with Moss; then sew 
a Piece of Crape Hatband round a small Hoop, and put such a 
Cover on each Pot, in order to receive the Flies when bred, which 
will usually be in the Months of March, April, May and June. I 
have always kept my Pots of Aurelias out in the open Air, and the 
Flies have produced with great Success; however it may be proper 
to place a Piece of Board over each Pot, to prevent unforeseen 
Accidents. 

Those who think proper to put these Directions in Practice, will, 
I am convinced, in a short Time, be possessed of a great Number of 
valuable Flies; and for their farther Information, I shall conclude, 
with giving an Account of the different Manner after which many 
Caterpillars change into the Aurelia State, whereby they will be 
better able to order their Breeding Boxes; for as several Sorts of 
Caterpillars go down into the Earth, some Earth must be put into 
the Boxes for that Purpose. 


The sheet ends with “An Account of the different Manner after which 
several Caterpillars change into their Aurelia State”, in which thirty-eight 
species are classified according to their method of pupation; the reader is 
directed to “the Prints’ for other information useful in rearing. 


Although Wilkes’ pincushion and beating stick were traditional items 
of equipment, several methods appear for the first time in the printed 
instructions. Apart from the clap-net Wilkes used double-corked 
collecting boxes and setting boards, although the latter were much larger 
and of a different shape than ours, also lacking the now-familiar groove 
for reception of the insect’s body. The cork “bracers’” were ancestral to 
our card slivs and setting tapes, and Wilkes’ setting needle did not differ in 
principle from ours. Camphor and pepper made their appearance as 
repellents here, as did the beating sheet and method of digging for pupae 
with a bricklayer’s trowel. Wilkes introduced nitric acid as a killing 
agent for moths; his “aqua fortis’ was used as late as the nineteenth 
century, and oxalic acid solution was employed for the same purpose 
until recent years. Wilkes did not realize that his captures could be 
relaxed after stiffening, and appears to have discarded specimens that had 
undergone rigor mortis or dessication before they could be set. His 
rearing methods were quite modern, especially the insistence on airy and 
natural conditions. It is probable that few of these “new” ideas were 
Wilkes’ own, but all may probably be assigned to the period following 
Petiver’s main efforts. 


Wilkes’ magnum opus, English Moths and Butterflies, has tried the 
patience of more than one bibliographer. Lisney’s statement that ‘the 
exact date of the publication” of the first edition “is not known with 
certainty” must remain valid until a set of the original fascicules is 
discovered—assuming the work was issued in that usual fashion.! The 
dates of 1747-60 given by H. A. Hagen in his Bibliotheca Entomologica 
(Leipzig, 1862) have been generally accepted, as in the catalogues of the 
British Museum and Brit. Mus. Natural History. Yet there is evidence that 
Hagen may have been wrong; the point is worth pursuing as the work 
must have had no small influence in popularizing the collecting methods 
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used by the first Aurelian Society, and we should like to be able to supply 
a more precise date for this important contribution. 

Internal evidence shows that much of the work was under way in 
1748-9. Wilkes gives the present date as 1748 on p. 23, and as 20th 
January 1748/9 on both pp. 29 and 48. Lisney owned a copy bearing the 
contemporary ink date 1749 on the last page, presumably indicating that 
all the plates and their text had been issued by the end of that year, i.e. 
March 1750, new style. If we postulate that the title and prefatory 
material was issued last as in the cases of Albin’s Natural History of 
English Insects and Harris’ The Aurelian, there is no reason to suppose 
that the entire work would not have been complete by 1750. In fact the 
preface could not have been written after 1752 as Wilkes stated in it that 
“for ten Years past his leisure Hours have chiefly been employed in the 
collecting and making Drawings of the different English Caterpillars, 
Aureliae or Chrysalides, Flies, &c.” We know that his interest in Lepidop- 
tera dated from his first visit to the Aurelian Society, and his ‘title’ to the 
Tweive New Designs, dedicated to the Society, appeared in 1742. I suggest 
that the English Moths and Butterflies was issued between 1747 and 
1749/50 or 1750, and that Hagen’s “1760” may have been a misprint for 
1750.2 

The section on entomological’ methods in Wilkes’ introduction (pp. 
[xx-xxi]) is partially taken from the sheet of directions described above. 
Lisney states that the undated sheet was merely reproduced in English 
Moths and Butterflies,8 but this is not at all the case as several interesting 
changes were made that show how Wilkes gained from experience. For 
some reason the passage on killing moths with nitric acid was deleted. 
Apparently the author had given up the use of pepper after a bout with 
pests, for only camphor was mentioned as a preservative, and the amount 
of time that insects could be kept without damage was considerably 
reduced. Another hint as to Wilkes’ troubles is gained from the added 
warning to rearers not to “take the Chrysalides out of the Earth, nor 
disturb them till the Flies are bred”. Between publication of the undated 
sheet and the revised instructions Wilkes seems to have rediscovered the 
practice of ‘mothing’ used by Petiver; he suggests that “The best Time to 
take the greatest Variety of Moths, is for one Hour after Sun-set, and the 
properest Places are in and by the Sides of Woods, Gardens, Green Lanes, 
&c. where with your Net you’l seldom fail of Sport”. In English Moths 
and Butterflies the cork setting braces were replaced with slips of card, 
and several other minor emendations may be found. 

Wilkes mentions other methods than those in the introduction. Although 
he did not suggest use of an artificial bait, it was noted that butterflies 
were “extremely fond of the Juices that issue from the Bodies of several 
Sorts of Trees;’’!4 he took moths feeding ‘on the Honey Dew, on the Limes 
and other Trees, in the Gardens of John Philips, Esq.; at Layton in Essex; 
they were discovered, by the Help of a Candle and Lanthorn, from Twelve 
o’Clock at Night till Twe in the Morning; and were so fearless, that they 
would suffer one to take them with the Hand.”5 Such observations in a 
later era led Henry Doubleday to produce artificial honey-dew and invent 
the method of ‘sugaring’ trees with a brush.16 

Wilkes searched flowers after sunset for hawk-moths,!” and found many 
nocturnal species by examining the bark of trees during the day. He 
explained that the first Catocala fraxini to be taken in England was 
captured by this method; it was found “sticking against the Body of an 
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Ash Tree, near Cleifden, in Buckinghamshire’’,}8 hence the name ‘Clifden 
Nonpareil’. He suggested searching with a chisel for wood-boring larvae, 
and obtained Cossus cossus in that way from the willow.19 


The description of ‘assembling’ in English Moths and Butterflies is of 
great interest. Wilkes advised the collector to cage a female Bombyx 
quercus and take her “to the Sides of Woods and green Lanes; and, if the 
Day be fair, and the Sun shines bright .. . if there is a Breed of these 
Moths near, the Males will come and endeavour to get at the Female.” He 
explained that by this means he had taken “near twenty in an Hour.” The 
method was “called Simbling; and many other Kinds of Moths are to be 
eatched the same Way.’’0 


Yet we do not know whether Wilkes or James Dutfield deserves 
priority for introducing ‘assembling’ to the English entomological litera- 
ture. During 1748, when Wilkes was almost certainly issuing his work, 
the first fascicules of Dutfield’s New and Complete Natural History of 
English Moths and Butterflies (London, 1748-9) appeared.*! This is surely 
one of the rarest of all entomological books, as the copy at the Brit. Mus. 
Natural History seems to be unique. Probably only six fascicules were 
published, each bound in printed blue wrappers and containing two 
coloured plates and two leaves of text. Perhaps the project was dis- 
continued due to the popularity of Wilkes’ similar effort; in fact nothing 
is known of Dutfield except the slim information given in the work itself. 
He was certainly collecting as early as 1741, and reared numerous species. 


The passage concerning assembling occurs in the first number, dated 1 
June, 1748. Writing of Saturnia pavonia, Dutfield explained that ‘“‘What is 
called Symbolling, or, the Coming together, is particularly observable of 
this Species. Take a Female into the Fields who has not been touch’d by 
a Male (a Circumstance essentially necessary) and set her down in a Box 
cover’d with Gauze; and if within a Mile down the Wind there should be a 
Male, he presently snuffs the Effluvia exhal’d from her, and finds her out 
by the Scent; by this Method several Males have been taken in a Day”. 
From the way in which Dutfield and Wilkes describe the practice we may 
infer that neither actually originated it. Dutfield says little else about his 
methods except that he used a ‘Box cover’d with Gauze” for rearing; in 
it was a water vial for the foodplant and earth if necessary.” 


By 1750, English entomological methods had assumed a pattern that was 
to be modified very little in the next hundred years. This was the 
“clap-net era’, characterized by that curious device once defended with 
vigour against the onslaught of its Continental rival, the bag-net, but now 
so extinct that not one genuine example is known to exist. The third 
parts of this study will examine the techniques of Moses Harris, whose 
finely produced work The Aurelian became the encyclopaedia of early 
clap-net entomology. 


NOTES 


lFor Dandridge see D. E. Allen, ‘Joseph Dandridge and the first Aurelian 
Society,’ Ent. Rec. LXXVIII (April. 1966), 89-94, and R. S. Wilkinson, 
“Elizabeth Glanville, an early English entomologist,’’ Ent. Gazette, in 
press. Dandridge, Antrobus, Dale and Allen are discussed in the intro- 
duction to a forthcoming reprint of James Petiver’s Papilionum 
Britannie. 


2Fowling with nets was a long-established practice in the eighteenth century. 
There is an earlier description in Gervase Markham, Hungers Preuention : 
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Or, The whole Arte of Fowling (London, 1621); Markham discusses various 
nets on pp. 98-121. He does not mention the clap-net, nor does John Ray in 
his chapter on fowling in The Ornithology of Francis Willughby (London, 
1678), although there is a related device on Ray’s first plate of snares. The 
first edition of Nicholas Cox’s The Gentleman’s Recreation (London, 1674) 
is similarly silent, but the clap-net appears in the edition of 1686; as 
example, sparrows were to be taken ‘‘at roost in the Eaves of Thatcht- 
houses, by coming in the night with a Clapnet, and rubbing the Net 
against the hole where they are flying out.’ Cox explained that ‘‘you 
clap the Net together, and forsake them: the darkest night with a 
Lanthorn and Candle is the chiefest time to take them;’’ part III, p. 108. 
Numerous references are found in the sporting books of the eighteenth 
century. 


3Arthus A. Lisney, A Bibliography of British Lepidoptera (London, 1960), 121-6 
(hereafter cited as Lisney) discusses Wilkes’ bibliography. There are brief 
notices in the DNB and such art indexes as Thieme and Becker, 
Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Ktinstler (Leipzig, 1907-50). XXXVI, 4. 
Wilkes explained in The English Moths and Butterflies (London, no date, 
cf. below), [xii], that his profession was ‘‘The Painting of History Pieces 
and Portraits.” 


4Tbid. [xiii]. 


5There was a second issue with a different imprint, and a second edition retitled 
Bowles’s New Collection of English Moths and Butterflies. The latter, 
undated, was ‘“‘Printed for and Sold by the Proprietor Carington Bowles, 
At his Map and Print Warehouse No. 69 St Paul’s Church Yard.’ Wilkes 
explained in the text that ‘‘any Gentleman or Lady may See His Collec- 
tion of Insects.” 


6Even if this was not Wilkes’ meaning we are at least sure that the collecting 
instructions were sold at the same time as the Twelve New Designs, 
i.e., 1742. 


7The original is in the Entomological Library, Brit. Mus. Natural History. 
8An ‘ell’ was forty-five inches. 
9See note 6 above. 


l0Wilkes refers to concentrated nitric acid, HNOs3. 


llLisney, 125. Although they are mentioned on the title, no original parts of the 
work are known to exist. 


Allen, ‘““Dandridge,” op. cit., 92, maintains that the preface was written before 
the first parts were issued and that “it must date from 1748 or perhaps 
even 1747,’ the latter date being more likely as there is no reference to the 
demise of the first Aurelian Society in the Cornhill fire of March, 1747/8. I 
would suggest rather that the preface followed the plates and was issued 
in 1749/50, hence the dedication to the Royal Society and not the Aurelian 
Society which had been defunct for some time. The advertisement for 
the separate numbers on the title can be intepreted to mean that they had 
already been issued. 


1BZisney, 123, 124. 
14Wilkes. The English Moths and Butterflies, op. cit., [xv]. 
LJ bid., 2. 


16R. S. Wilkinson, “The invention of ‘sugaring’ for moths in nineteenth-century 
England,’ Michigan Entomologist I (July, 1966), 3-11. 


l7Wilkes, The English Moths and Butterflies. op. cit., 7. 
187bid., 45. 

19Tbid., 15. 

20Tbid., 22. 

21Dutfield’s work is discussed by Lisney, 148-51. 


22James Dutfield, A New and Complete Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies (London, 1748-9), text to plates X-XI. 
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The larva of Cactoblastis cactorum Berg. (Pyralidae) 
an example of aposematic coloration 
By J. S. TAYLOR 


When Cactoblastis cactorum was introduced into Australia for the 
control of prickly-pear, birds were among the potential predators in- 
vestigated. Dodd (1940), however, refers to the comparative freedom of 
Cactoblastis from attack by birds in Australia. Although many reports 
of such attack were received, few were substantiated. Even when 
starving larvae were numerous, and crawling over rotting pear and the 
adjacent ground, there was a striking absence of insectivorous birds. He 
concludes that the bright orange or orange-red and dark-banded larvae is 
unattractive, if not distasteful, to most Australian birds. The only 
species which caused any appreciable destruction of larvae was the Scrub 
Turkey, Alectura lathami, which tore open pear segments and consumed 
larvae wholesale. However, because of its localised distribution, the 
damage caused by this bird did not seriously affect the incidence or 
spread of the insect. 


In South Africa, where the insect was later introduced, birds were 
suspected of predation from the start, and many reports of such were 
received from farmers, but, as in Australia, none was substantiated. One 
report of damage to a colony of Cactoblastis by birds was received before 
any insects had been released! Pettey (1940) records various species of 
bird investigated; in only one, a specimen of the Wood Hoopoe, Phoeniculus 
purpureus, was a single larva of Cactoblastis found in the crop, while 
another individual of the same species was recorded with a larva in its 
beak. Even several examples of the Crowned Guinea-fowl, Numida 
mitrata, a species known for its insectivorous diet, collected on a hot after- 
noon in a locality where Cactoblastis larvae were particularly abundant 
at the time, were found to be innocent of feeding upon them, although 
their crops contained other species of lepidopterous larvae. 


More recently, the present writer, in order to test the palatability or 
otherwise of Cactoblastis larvae, offered living specimens to a semi-tame 
pair of Fiscal Flycatchers, Sigelus silens, which he had induced to come to 
the hand to feed on mealworms Tenebrio sp. The flycatchers showed no 
interest in the larvae and refused to touch them. Reaction to the black 
and yellow larva of Brithys pancratii Cyr. (Noctuidae), the Crinum Borer, 
was similar, although the male bird pecked at one a couple of times 
before leaving it. 


Domestic fowls also refused living examples of Cactoblastis larvae, 
as also did several species of wild birds in attendance at a bird-table. It 
seems evident that the larva of Cactoblastis cactorum is aposematically 
coloured and is distasteful to birds. 
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Dingle 1966 
By H. C. Hucerns, F.R.E.S. 


Having been out of action nearly all 1965 because of a nasty accident, 
I resolved to get away from noises and cars for the summer of 1966. I 
decided therefore to prolong my usual six weeks or two months in Ireland 
to between three and four months, and as I was still a bit shaky for cross 
country travelling, I had arranged to put in all of it at Dingle. This had 
both advantages and disadvantages; on the one hand I knew the district 
well, having been there four times previously, and on the other it was 
less likely I would find anything new, for the same reason. My final 
motive for going there was that I have made many friends in the town, 
and in my rather nervous state, I felt I would sooner be amongst old 
acquaintances than strangers. 

I left England by the Fishguard-Cork boat on 7th June. This was in 
the middle of the seaman’s strike, but the “Innisfallen” being both Irish 
owned and manned, was not affected by this, and as I had booked my 
cabin in January I was most comfortable, as usual, and I arrived at 
Dingle about 6.30 p.m. on the 8th without incident. 

One of my hopes was to take a female Euphyia bilineata s/sp. isolata 
Kane on Inishvickilaun and obtain eggs. Although I had seen 19 specimens 
of this most difficult insect in the past, only three had been females, as 
these remain in the caves and holes in the rocks and are almost impossible 
to dislodge. Two of those I had seen went straight into clefts and refused 
to come out again. In 1964, however, I succeeded in netting a perfect one, 
from its intense blackness newly emerged, but it was very sn:all and 
unfortunately I mistook it for a male and killed it. 


This year my luck was out; I always make the trip with Sylvester 
Nolan and until the beginning of August he had no boat, as a trawler had 
damaged his old one and the new one was not ready. I did then go 
across, but only saw one male, which came out of a hole ten feet from me 
and went straight up the cliff face and settled on a vertical stretch forty 
feet up, and refused to move though bombarded with stones. I am sorry 
to say Sylvester, who was the local fisheries officer, has now been trans- 
ferred to Dublin. 

I saw all the usual birds during my stay, but the most interesting one 
was a collared dove, near Ballyferiter, then the farthest west it has yet 
been seen in Ireland. 

In a prolonged stay like my last I was still more impressed by the 
irregular dates and strange fluctuations of Irish moths. To give an 
example, Plusia festucae L.: on 11th June I found a very worn example 
in my trap, which had apparently been out at least a fortnight; on the 
2°th, two perfect ones, another on 28th July and another on 16th August. 
Finally Mr. E. S. A. Baynes has written to me that he has taken a perfect 
one on 23rd September. It will thus be seen that the moth is on the wing 
continuously the whole summer. I have not seen an Irish P. gracilis 
Lempke. 

On ist July I took a male Agrotis vestigialis Hufn. in the trap and on 
12th August and 15th two perfect Actebia praecox L., the nearest sand- 
hills being three miles away, whilst on 16th August there was a Plusia 
interrogationis L. I have tramped over miles of heather on the hills in 
the district, and not seen a single specimen except this one in the hotel 
garden, where I have also seen several Perizoma blandiata Schiff, It 
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seems quite impossible to make any rule for either dates or habitats for 
Irish insects, which, however, does make collecting more exciting. 


The only possible comment seems to be one I heard this year. Three 
of us were discussing the problem of the gannet colonies. The huge one 
on Little Skellig is overfull, but instead of going a short distance to Great 
Skellig they have now filled up the Bull and gone right round to the 
Saltees. We had talked it over for several minutes without being able 
to reach any conclusion, when our rather charming waitress, a student 
physiotherapist doing holiday work, said demurely: “They are Irish 
gannets, sir’. 

I am also somewhat puzzled by the fluctuations in certain insects, 
particularly as I have always set my mercury vapour trap in the same 
place. In 1963 and 1964 about 5% of the Mamestra brassicae L. were of a 
peculiar light form only two thirds the size of the normal one; in 1966 
brassicae was equally common, but I saw none of the small ones. Similarly 
in 1963 a large brilliantly marked form of Eudoria resinea Haw. was not 
rare; I saw six in one night, though many were in bad condition and I 
only set a couple. I have not seen the species since, although this year 
I looked hard, as I wanted a couple for Mr. Baynes. 


When I arrived there were numerous migrants about, including 
Vanesssa cardui L., V. atalunta L. and Hapalia martialis Guen., which 
was everywhere, while Mr. Michael Long of Strand Street captured a 
female Colias croceus Fourcr. As he caught this with his hands, I think 
it was although not in bad condition, nearly laid out, its abdomen also 
leoked shrunken. In the trap were great numbers of martialis, a few 
Nomophila noctuella Schiff. and Plusia gamma L. and two Nycterosea 
obstipata Fabr. The most interesting insect, however, was Laphygma 
exigua Hubn. which first appeared on 11th June and kept on coming for a 
week. In all I took and released 20, I think nearly as many as have 
hitherto been recorded for Ireland. 


Towards the end of my stay the progeny of these immigrants began 
to appear. Croceus was in numbers in late August and early September 
in the Slea Head area, as far as I could see, they were mostly males. 
Martialis was in great numbers, often 50 or more in the trap in one night, 
and fair numbers of noctuella and gamma, together with 3 perfect 
obstipata and 6 perfect exigua. Atalanta was not uncommon, and from a 
larva found crawling up a house at the beginning of August I bred a fine 
one on 2nd September which was duly released. It is rather curious I 
saw none of the great invasion of Leucania unipuncta Haw. but possibly 
I left too early as the last night I set my trap was on the night of 11th-12th 
September. 

On 28th August Mr. E. S. A. Baynes joined me for a week to have a 
try for Luperina nickerlii s.sp. knilli Boursin at Inch. Unfortunately the 
moth was very early in 1966, ten days before we started, a fair number 
had been taken. On the 30th we got two specimens, by no means fresh, 
but in tclerable condition, and after that we never saw another, so it was 
evidently over. 


I will now give a list of those captures and observations that seem 
to merit notice. 

Deilephila elpenor L. I have never before known this so common, 
fourteen in the trap on 25th June. 

D. porcellus L. A very good one on 16th June. As I have no Irish 
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porcellus, all my previous ones having been released from bad condition, 
I kept this. On my way to the house I met my friend Miss Moloney, the 
manageress, in the garden and showed her the moth. On being asked its 
name I said “the small elephant”. I regret to say that she immediately 
told the staff that Mr. Huggins was seeing pink elephants. 


Harpyia furcula Clerck. Several. 

Notodonta ziczac L. common; two of the very nice silvery form I have 
only seen twice before, also at Dingle. 

N. dromedarius L. not uncommon; several typical ones beside the usual 
perfusca Haw. 

Lithosia complana L., several larvae on the rocks near Slea Head, and 
two moths in the garden trap on 22nd August and 2nd September. 


Euxoa tritici L. fairly common at both Dingle and Inch. Several were 
nearly black in ground colour, none light as in eastern England. 

Agrotis vestigalis Hufn., one at Dingle on Ist July, common but worn at 
Inch at the beginning of September. 

A. trux s.sp. lunigera Steph., several at Dingle, two had the ground 
colour brown instead of grey, usually a rare form. I saw only two of 
these amongst hundreds at Tresco. 

Actebia praecox L., two at Dingle, three at Inch. The Dingle ones 
were the lightest green I have ever seen, though quite fresh. 


Peridroma porphyria Schiff. common, I took one, however, of the form 
with the costa dark and the rest of the wing lighter in which the costal 
part was nearly black and the lower part creamy buff, quite new to me. 

Ammagrotis lucernea L., four only, all black. 

Diarsia rubi View. Two of the almost black form I found in the 
Burren in 1964, it appears to be undescribed. 

Paradiarsia glareosa Esp., one at Dingle, several at Inch. One at Inch 
was the brightest pink either Mr. Baynes or myself have yet seen. 

Anaplectoides prasina Schiff., a very fine male on 19th June, the first 
I have seen at Dingle. 

Ceramica pisi L. common, a number of the dark brown form Donovan 
named kanei. 

Hadena suasa Schiff., one, worn, on 28th July. This appears to be new 
to Kerry. 

H. conspersa Schiff., one fresh male 26th June, a late date. 


Aporophyla lutulentula s.sp. luneburgensis Frey, one at Inch 2nd Sep- 
tember. Rare in the Dingle peninsula. 


Citria lutea Strom. Dingle, 20th August and 3rd September. The first 
I set, being perfect and captured on so early a date. When I got home I 
found that the upperside of the hindwings, usually plain white, was divided 
by a dark brown line and the base heavily suffused. The line is the middle 
one of those appearing on the underside but in my fairly long series I 
have no other like this one. I do not know what the September one 
was like as it fell to Mr. Baynes’s share, and I only saw it sitting, when 
the hindwings were invisible. 


Cryphia muralis Forst. I worked for this the whole time it was on 
the wing and saw between 30 and 40, an average of one a day. As in the 
past four years, I found that the typical form is not represented at Dingle. 
This year I saw no ab. nigra) Hugginsor the blackish green form so near 
to it, but I did get two variations new to me. One was uniform dull dark 
green, of this I obtained two, and the other dark grey with black bands, | 
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took four of this, but one had the right upper wing perfect but half the 
usual size and another, taken in the trap, squeezed itself beneath an egg 
carton and was ruined. I also took three of the usual Dingle form but 
most brilliant green corresponding to Tutt’s ab. viridis. 

Apatele megacephala Schiff. One, 16th June, 1966; previously only 
recorded for Killarney in Kerry. 

Stilbia anomala Haw. At Inch, four males and three females. The 
males were so bad that all were released; the females were in good 
condition. 

Hydraecia spp. I took a number of interesting forms at both Dingle and 
Inch, which await further examination. Rhizedra lutosa Hubn., a large 
female on the night 11th-12th September, apparently unrecorded for 
Kerry. As she had a chip, I released her; she was uniformly cream in 
colour except for the cilial spots, and I find I have none like her in my 
series. 

Xanthorrhoe ferrugata Clerck. The form with the band purple-brown 
instead of black occurred at both Dingle and Inch; I find it rare in 
England. 

Lampropteryx suffumata Schiff. A small very dark specimen in good 
condition on 11th June, a very late date. 

Hydriomena ruberata Frey. One on 11th June, new to me at Dingle. 

Eupithecia venosata Fab. I obtained a lift to the place in the Slea 
Head area where Mr. Baynes and I found s.sp. plumbea first described by 
me from inishvickilaun. I have now about a score of pupae and am 
anxiously waiting to see if one proves to be the sepia coloured aberration 
of which one was bred by Mr. Baynes. 

E. icterata s.sp. subfulvata Haw. The Dingle form seems to have red 
area smaller and the dark portion much more variegated in shades of grey 
than usual. 

E. innotata s.sp. fraxinata Crewe; two on 10th July. 

Eudorea truncicolella Staint. Common in August, but accompanied by 
a similar insect smaller and paler but otherwise not differing, which 
awaits further examination. 

Dioryctria fusca Haw. The local form, both at Dingle and Inch has 
the basal transverse line much more. 

Crambus selasellus Hiibn. A very strange specimen on 6th August, 
uniform dark brcwn with the central line brilliant white. I have taken 
this moth on Kent and Essex salt marshes, in the Cambridge fens and on 
inland swamps in Dorset, and found very !ittle variation except in size. 
The Dingle example is quite new to me. Unfortunately I could not find 
another, so do not know if it be a local race or a freak aberration. 

Crocidosema plebiana Zell. In my note recording this new Irish 
Tortrix, I forgot to say it has the beautiful golden flush characteristic 
of bred specimens, hardly ever seen in captured ones. 


MECYNA GILVATA Fas. IN HAMPSHIRE—I have to report the occurrence 
in a moth trap here of a single Mecyna gilvata Fab. (polygonalis Hubn.) 
on 4th October. Although the species is listed as an occasional migrant 
only, this specimen was in such mint condition with a plum-coloured 
bloom on the forewings, that it was difficult to believe that it had emerged 
more than a very few hours,—C. W, MackwortTH-PRAED, Castletop Burley, 
Hants, 
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Early photograph taken at Wicken Fen, Cambridge- 


shire, with notes on its associations 
By J. M. CHaLMERS-HUNT 


The accompanying photograph was taken at Wicken Fen about 1894, 
and is particularly interesting in being probably the earliest extant of an 
entomological light source. As can be seen, the lamp operates from two 
oil burners and appears to be of wood with glass front, sides and back. 
Another aspect of the picture is the general open appearance of the Fen 
in those days, in marked contrast to the great extent of carr and old sedge 
which has been such a feature for many years now and in the background 
can be seen what appear to be two reedstacks. 

With regard to the two figures portrayed, I have ascertained from 
Mrs. Butcher, who has long resided in the village, that the man on the 
right is Albert Houghton, who died in 1897 at the age of 52. He was a 
local collector and father of the celebrated Morley Houghton, who had a 
collecting hut in the Fen. The identity of the other individual with the 
professionally made net is as yet unknown, though perhaps some of our 
older readers can enlighten us. 


Thanks are due to Mrs. Barnes of Wicken, for the loan of the photo- 
graph, and for her kind permission to reproduce it here. It may be men- 
tioned that Mrs. Barnes is the wife of the present custodian and daughter- 
in-law of “Old Barnes” (aged 88 and still going strong), formerly keeper 
and who will doubtless be remembered by those who visited the Fen 
before the war. 


Note: So far as can be gleaned, the oil lamp as a static piece of collect- 
ing equipment went out of use in the Fen soon after the turn of the cen- 
tury to be superseded by the more powerful acetylene lamp. It may be 
of interest to add that the Wicken acetylene lamp was almost as large as 
the oil lamp shown, roughly the same shape, was made of iron and had 
an ancillary attachment consisting of two containers with connecting gas 
pipes. These containers were fitted with a section for calcium carbide 
and a built-in water-drip system, which unfortunately sometimes flooded 
so causing the light to fail. The lamp was placed on a wooden stand 
about 44 feet from the ground the leeward side of a vertical sheet, and 
though in no way comparable to mercury vapour, was nevertheless sur- 
prisingly effective. Old Barnes used to erect them in the main drove 
where I last collected from one in 1938, but their use was discontinued 
at the outbreak of the war. 


PYRAMEIS CARDUI IN THE NORTH AND SouTH.—It has been another 
phenomenal year for the painted lady, which I saw at Strensall near York, 
with Mr. J. L. Messenger on 8th August, and a further one near Southwold 
with Prof. Dacie on the 3rd of that month, also another at Stanton St. John 
near Oxford with Mr. Austin on 28th July. The last one I noted was in 
the Ham Street Woods in Kent on 28th August.—C. G. M. p—E WORMs, Three 
Oaks, Woking. 4.xi.1966. 

[The species was noted in considerable numbers at the field meeting of 
the South London Entomological and Natural History Society at Ham 
Street woods on 11th September.—Eb. ] 
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Annual Subscriptions 


For 1967 the annual subscription in the British Isles and the Common- 
wealth will be 35/- post free but owing to increased postal charges, for 
ether countries 40/- post free. They are due by ist January to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. L. Parmenter of “Woodside”, Pinewood Road, Ferndown, 
Derset, who would be pleased to supply banker’s order ferms. 


Promptness in payment without further reminder helps to defeat the 
rising costs of postage, etc. 


1966 has brought an increased circulation, now an annual habit, and 
has enabled us to provide more reading matter and plates to subscribers 
in 47 countries. But there are many who are interested in insects who 
do not see the journal. The annual subscription makes a useful Christmas 
present for a young novice as for an absent friend especially those who 
have left this country. Many others who have not read our magazine 
would appreciate a specimen copy if not a year’s subscription, from a 
reader who knows the value of our regular monthly. Its presence in the 
local library of City, Town, or your old school, could introduce the 
pleasure of entomology to strangers to our hobby. Why not show a copy 
to the liorarian or make an initial present of a year’s volume to your old 
school. 

It is to your advantage to increase our subscription list which will 
enable us to offer more pages and illustrations from more contributors. 
Twenty years ago in 1947, 202 pazes and 4 plates were published. Already 
we have nearly doubled this and with your help this could be achieved in 
1967. 


Notes and Observations 


LIBELLULID VERSUS AESHNID DRAGONFLIES—Mr. O. P. Clarkson-Webb 
(1966, Ent. Rec., 78: 236) asks “What causes the disappearance of Libellulid 
dragonflies at a pond immediately upon the emergence of Aeshnids?”. If 
Mr. Webb confines his remarks to the genera Libellula and Aeshna it is 
easy to explain. 

Our three species of Libellula, L. depressa L., L. quadrimaculata L., 
and L. fulvua Miuill., are all spring species whose emergence is controlled 
by their larvae possessing a diapause in the final larval instar. Emerging 
comparatively early in the year their flying season is nearly over when 
the summer Aeshiia species are emerging. Interspecific fighting will also 
probably result in the larger Aeshnas ousting the weakened Libellulas to 
remote parts of the pond or lake. 

Our only Aeshna which is a spring species, A. isosceles (Miill.) has a 
faculative diapause in the last larval instar (Gardner, A. E., 1955, (Ent. 
Gaz., 6: 13-20) whereas the other species never have diapause located in 
the final instar. This results in isosceles flying in the Norfolk Broads at 
the same time as all the Libellulas. 


For further information on dragonfly emergence I heartily recommend 
Mr. Webb consults Dragonflies 1960, Corbet,, Longfield and Moore, Collins 
New Naturalist Series and A Biology of Dragonflies, 1962, P. S. Corbet, 
H. F. & G. Witherby Ltd. London.—A, E, GARDNER, 29 Glenfield Road, 
Banstead, Surrey, 
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LEPTIDEA SINAPIS L. IN SOMERSET—As regards Mr. H. Symes’s article 
(antea: 210-212) on the status of Leptidea sinapis L. in Wessex, I think 
that the headquarters of this species in Somerset is near Bickenhall which 
is not far from Taunton, and the late A. H. Turner’s Lepidoptera of 
Somerset (1955) seems to confirm this. 

I was first introduced to this species at a meeting of the entomological 
section of the Somerset Natural History Society near Bickenhall early in 
June 1932. I have always been under the impression that the late G. B. 
Coney had known of the occurrence of the species in the area for some 
years at that time. I last visited the locality in the early part of June 
1953, and I am glad to say the species was still quite common then— 
C. S. H. BiatHwayt, “Amalfi”, 27 South Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
18.x.1966. 


THE Woop WHITE IN WESSEX.—I was interested in Mr. Symes’s article 
under this title (antea: 210-212) because in the summer of 1964 I searched 
unsuccessfully for this butterfly in the neighbourhoods of Taunton and 
Minehead. 

According to A. H. Turner (Lepidoptera of Somerset, Somerset 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, 1955) Leptidea sinapis L. is 
“moderately common in some woods and orchards, especially in the 
south”. He described it as “very common” at Bickenhall, which is about 
five miles south of Taunton. He also records it for Downhead and 
Thurlbear in 1954 (the year before the list was published). The Down- 
head and Thurlbear records are Turner’s own; the Bickenhall ones are his 
and Mr. G. B. Coney’s. 

It may be that the wood white is still to be found in the wooded areas 
of Somerset south of Taunton.—R. J. SWINDELLS, 12 Hawthorn Road, Wall- 
ington, Surrey. 22.x.1966. 


LEPTIDEA SINAPIS L. IN SOMERSET.—I was interested in the account of 
“The Wood White (Leptidea sinapis L.) in Wessex” by Mr. H. Symes (Ent. 
Rec., 78: 210-2). From this account one might presume that L. sinapis L. 
was extremely rare in Somerset. 

The late Mr. A. H. Turner lived in a district situated a few miles south 
of Taunton, and he used to find sinapis locally and fairly commonly. 


My own experience dates from 1957 from an adjacent area which I 
visited at the end of May, and where I found sinapis flying fairly freely 
in association with a flourishing colony of Euphydryas aurinia Rott. I 
well remember that the first sinapis that I saw was flying along the main 
road! I went back to the same area on 30th July of that year and again 
found sinapis, although, this time, not quite so commonly. This was pre- 
sumably the second brood of the year. 

I have not been back since 1957, but I see no reason to suppose that 
L. sinapis L. does not continue to flourish in this area from which it 
was reported 60 years ago.—H. M. Cuappet, The Old Rectory, Selworthy, 
Minehead, Somerset. 8.xi.1966. 


PARASCOTIA FULIGINARIA L. IN WEST SUSSEX—On examining the contents 
of my mercury vapour light trap on 3rd August 1966, I was pleased to 
find that among the catch I had taken one P. fuliginaria (waved black). 
Several local entomologists have expressed the opinion that this constitutes 
a new record for West Sussex. 
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The trap is in my garden and was working between 10.00 p.m. and 3.30 
a.m., at which time it was raining.—A Curtis, The Cottage, Hogwood 
Road, Ifold, Loxwood, Billingshurst. 23.x.1966. 


COLIAS CROCEUS FoURC. IN SUSSEX AND SUFFOLK.—It is indeed pleasant 
to know that the clouded yellow has revisited these shores in fair numbers 
this year, 1966. On the downs at Shoreham in Sussex on 28rd July I saw 
at least eight males and caught one, while on 3rd August in company with 
Prof. J. V. Dacie I noted two flying in the vicinity of Southwold in Suffolk. 
—C. G. M. pE WorMs, Three Oaks, Woking, Surrey. 4.xi.1966. 


LAPHIGMA EXIGUA HUBN. IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH.—In view of the 
prevalence of this well-known migrant in 1966, my own experience of it 
has been an example at Witherslack, Westmorland, on the night of 12th 
August, when the mercury vapour trap at the Derby Arms must have 
attracted at least 1500 moths. I took another at mercury vapour light on 
October 1 at Hope Cove in South Devon and a further one at Durlston, 
Swanage, on 15th October.—C. G. M. pE Worms, Three Oaks, Woking. 
4.xi.1966. 


PLUSIA GRACILIS LEMPKE IN WESTMORLAND.—This new Plusia recently 
separated from P. festucae L. is being found now to occur in many parts 
of the country apart from Wicken Fen and the Norfolk Broads, whence 
most of the earlier specimens have emanated. On the night of 12th 
August 1966 a host of insects came to the mercury vapour light which Mr. 
J. L. Messenger and I worked at the well-known spot, Black Tom’s Lane 
at Witherslack. Among these were two gold spots, one of which was un- 
doubtedly P. gracilis. Captain R. A. Jackson, R.N., who was in this area 
about the middle of July, saw several gold spots in his trap at the Derby 
Arms. Of the two he kept, one was the new species. The only other 
example I know of from this region is an example in the Hope Collection 
at Oxford, labelled “Lake District, July 7, 1903” taken by Geldart. Mr. E. 
C. Pelham Clinton (Ent. Gazette, 17: 243) mentions four localities in Scot- 
land from which he has found specimens in collections, while there is 
evidence that this new Plusia is quite prevalent round York, where I took 
it in 1958.—C. G. M. p—E Worms, Three Oaks, Woking. 4.xi.1966. 


NorEs oN SEASON 1966—For a good number of years now there has 
been very little of interest to report from this area. Many species have 
become much more scarce, and I shculd like to learn whether this is the 
experience of other collectors who run a mercury vapour moth trap 
regularly in their gardens. 


For examples of the following species, which used to turn up in some 
quantity Aporophila tutulentula Schf., Cerura vinula L., Tholera cespitis 
Schiff., Cosmia diffinis L., Chloroclysta miata L., Acasis viretata Hutbn., 
Apocheima hispidaria Schiff., Boarmia punctinalis Scop. (consortaria 
Hubn.) etc., have now almost csmpletely vanished, so that 1 had almost 
come to the conclusion that it was just waste of effort to continue using 
the trap in this area. 
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However, this year, I made two most unusual captures; the first I 
should imagine to be a new record for the county, and the second a new 
record for Eastern England—they were respectively Triphaena orbona 
Hufn. (lunar yellow underwing) found, I know, in small numbers in the 
Breck area. This was on the night of 13th July, and Leucania unipuncta 
Haw. on the night of 26th September. 


Apart from three specimens of the large thorn, Ennomos 
autumnaria Wernb.—also in September, nothing else of note has been 
recorded (at light). I captured a few Colias croceus Fourch. in local 
clover fields, for the first time in many years, also Vanessa cardui L., and 
was able to breed a nice series of the latter. 

Having a brief holiday in Somerset, near Taunton, in July, I took two 
specimens of Mythimna turca L. at mercury vapour. This species has, I 
believe, been taken occasionally in Somerset, but the official list by A. H. 
Turner 1955, states “there is only one record of this uncommon species, 
Taunton (E.G.N.) M.V. 1955”. 

I still have a flourishing colony of Hadena compta Schiff. in my garden 
which I have been able to keep going since 1956, and can spare a few 
pupae for any collector who would tike them. Spaelotis ravida Schiff. this 
year has turned up at light in some numbers, but last year they were 
nearly all taken in an outside shed, and would not come near the light.— 
Rev. Guy A. Forp, Balsham Rectory, Balsham, Cambridge. 18.x.1966. 


HELIOTHIS ARMIGERA HUBN., NONAGRIA SPARGANII Esp., AND N. TYPHAE 
THUNBG. IN ESSEx—On the night of 10th October 1966, I obtained a perfect 
specimen of Heliothis armigera Hiibn. in my garden mercury vapour light 
trap. It may also be of interest to record that on 27th August last, Mr. 
Donald Down and I discovered pupae of Nonagria typhae Thunb. and 
N. sparganii Esp. in stems of Typha latifolia L. at Mucking. We each 
kept several pupae, all of which duly emerged within a few days. Mr. H. 
C. Huggins informs me that N. sparganii was unknown in Essex until he 
discovered it in the Rochford area in 1947, and shortly after his original 
discovery, Mr. A. J. Dewick took it at Bradwell-on-Sea. A few years 
later, my friend Donald Down found one at Leigh-on-Sea, and a little 
later he turned it up at Thundersley. 

Mr. Huggins is of opinion that it is undoubtedly a new arrival in this 
area, as he failed to find it from 1932 to 1947, and in the early years ot 
this century it was not found either by Mr. Whittle of Shoebury or the 
Rev. C. R. N. Burrows of Mucking, the latter gentleman rather specialising 
in the wainscots; indeed, both he and Whittle were very competent col- 
lectors and knew sparganii’s life history well. Unfortunately the little 
colony at Mucking is doomed by an ever-advancing wall of rubbish as the 
local disposal firm uses this area as a tip. However there are other fairly 
close wetland areas where the food plant of sparganii grows and it is 
hoped that the insect will continue to breed and spread throughout our 
area.—R. TOMLINSON, 51 King Street, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 25.x.1966. 


VISITORS TO BUDDLEIA AND ASTERS.—Following A. W. Jones’s notes on 
visitors to buddleia and aster flowers (antea 219), the following records 
may be of interest. We made daily observations at our garden buddleia 
in 1966 and recorded the maximum number each day. The maximum 
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numbers were: Aglais urticae L., 41 (10.x); Vanessa atalanta L., 22 (9.ix); 
V. cardui L., 6 (24.viii); Nymphalis io L., 4 (several dates, 26.viii to 10.ix); 
Gonepteryx rhamni L., 2 (9.ix); Maniola jurtina L., 2 (24.viii); Thymelicus 
sylvestris Poda, 1 (14.viii); Pararge aegeria L., 1 (15.viii); Polygonia c-album 
L., 1 (18, 19.viii). 

Pieris brassicae L. and P. rapae L. were not counted and consequently 
P. napi L. may have been overlooked. On 10.ix the tree was covered with 
butterflies, the maximum counts of all species totalled 73. 


In 1965 only a maximum of three V. atalanta were recorded and only 
one V. cardui, but we had a single Mesoacidalia charlotta Haw. A. urticae 
were also scarcer—a maximum of 16, but we had more NV. io (7). 


Sea ASTER (Aster tripolium L.)—We saw the following visiting this 
flower near Weston-super-Mare on 9.ix.1966: Pararge megera L. (5), 
Maniola tithonus L. (3), and Polyommatus icarus Rott. (2). A few 
Coenonympha pamphilus L. were on the wing nearby, but were not seen 
to visit—TREVOR and MARGARET SILcocKs, “Bryher’, Kenmeade Close, 
Shipham, nr. Winscombe, Somerset. 28.x.1966. 


A FURTHER BUTTERFLY ATTRACTED TO LIGHT IN 1966.—Hard upon my 
previous note (antea 267) comes the following observation. With about 
one hundred moths (all common) in the mercury vapour light trap here 
on the morning of 25th September 1966, there was an extremely vigorous 
male Vanessa atalanta L. (red admiral). It was of course released to- 
gether with all the moths.—I. R. P. HEsSLop, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 
30.x.1966. 


NYMPHALIS POLYCHLOROS L. IN WILTSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE AND DORSET.—With 
reference to my notes on the Macrolepidoptera of Wiltshire (Ent. Rec., 75: 
199), I have to report. that the large tortoiseshell still contrives to lead a 
somewhat exiguous existence in the area between Salisbury and South- 
ampton. I saw a specimen in Bentley Woods on 24th July 1965, and on 
the very genial 5th March of this year, 1966, at 12.08 G.m.tT., I saw a speci- 
men in the garden of this school at Romsey together with other hibernated 
butterflies. I may add also that, after an interval of some years, a few 
specimens were observed in the Swanage area in the spring of 1965.— 
I. R. P. HEsLtop, Stroud School, Romsey, Hants. 4.xi.1966. 


Current Notes 


The Scientific Use of B.B.C. Wildlife Sound Recordings.—In view of the 
increasing interest in the study of bird and other animal vocalisations 
and the fact that “The Ibis” and other scientific journals now consider 
it worthwhile to review commercially published sound recordings of 
birds, I would like to remind bona-fide students of bio-acoustics of the 
availability of the B.B.C.’s extensive collection of wildlife sound 
recordings. 

At present a complete set of all the B.B.C. recordings is deposited in 
the Sub-department of Animal Behaviour, High Street, Hadingley, 
Cambridge (enquiries to Profesor W. H. Thorpe) and at the headquarters 
of the British Trust for Ornithology, Beech Grove, Tring, Herts. 
(enquiries to the Secretary). In addition all insect recordings are 
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deposited with the Department of Entomology at the British Museum 
(Natural History) (enquiries to Dr D. R. Ragge), but these cannot be 
sent out on ioan. New records are automatically sent to these centres 
as they become available. The British Institute of Recorded Sound are 
planning to purchase a further set from the B.B.C. and this will be 
available for study in London (at the B.I.R.S., 29 Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W.7). 

All the B.B.C. recordings are on disc; the old 12-inch 78 r.p.m. ones 
are now being systematically transferred to 7-inch 334 r.p.m. discs. The 
English and scientific names of each species are clearly stated on ihe 
labels, plus the type of vocalization, the place, month and year of re- 
cording, and the name of the recordist. In the case of recordings made in 
the British Isles, the recording details on the label are limited to the 
county, month and year for space reasons (e.g., Devon, August, 1964); for 
those made abroad the details given usually refer to the state, province 
or other similar area, the country and the month and year (e.g., Oost. 
Flevoland, Holland, June, 1963, or Tasmania, November, 1961). However, 
more precise details are available; indeed, every recording is as fully 
documented as possible and the information is kept on a card index in 
the Sound Archives Library in Broadcasting House, London. Duplicates 
of this index are kept in my office at Broadcasting House, Bristol, and 
at Cambridge and Tring. Where recordings have been heavily edited 
(e.g., to reduce long natural intervals between vocalisations), this is now 
being indicated on the label. 


The B.B.C. collection comprises recordings acquired in the following 
ways :— 
1. made by B.B.C. staff; 
2. purchased or acquired by exchange with other broadcasting 
organisations; 
3. purchased from free-lance recordists, both amateur and professional. 


The main purpose of the B.B.C. collection is to supply recordings for 
use in B.B.C. programmes and, therefore, priority must be given to pro- 
gramme needs rather than to their zoological interest. This explains 
the increasing number of atmosphere recordings, used as background to 
television and sound programmes of many kinds, which are being added 
nowadays. However, the B.B.C. recognises the scientific value of many 
of the recordings in the collection and has made sets available to the 
centres mentioned above, for research purposes, because the B.B.C. cannot 
set aside facilities on its premises for research work. I shall be glad to 
supply, if possible, additional information about any recording in the 
collection on request. 

B.B.C. recordings must not be used for lecture purposes without prior 
permission from the Corporation. In this category is included any 
meeting at which an entrance fee is charged; meetings of a natural 
history society where they are used merely to illustrate a “popular” 
lecture with no intention of making any scientifically relevant points; or 
as illustrations to W.E.A. or similar classes. However, they may be used 
at scientific meetings before non-paying audiences at the discretion of 
the centre supplying the discs. In all cases acknowledgment should be 
given to the person or persons who made each recording, and to the 
B.B.C.—J. F. Burton, Librarian and Field Research Assistant, B.B.C. 
Natural History Unit, Bristol. 
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placida (Deilephila) ............ 254 
plantaginis (Parasemia) ........ Ay 


plebejana (Crocidosema) .. 256, 297 


plecta (Ochropleura) ........... 182 
plexippus (Danaus) ........ UG, ID 
plumigera (Ptilophora) ......... 98 


podalirius Dessuna4 
169, 193, 195, 199 


polychloros (Nymphalis) 38, 114, 


(Papilio) 


196, 303 
polydamas (Papilio) ........ 175, 177 
polygonalis (Uresphita) ........ 297 
polyxena (Zerynthia) 193, 194, 

195, 200 
pepularis (Tholera) ............ 69 
populeti (@rthosia) .....:--....- 67 
populi (Limenitis) ............. 246 
porcellus (Deilephila) ........... 295 


porphyrea (Peridroma) 214, 226, 296 
praecox (Actebia) 52, 69, 70, 72, 
252, 294, 296 


prasina (Anaplectoides) ........ 296 
prieuri (Chazara) 279, 280, 281 
promutata (Scopula) ........ 69, 97 
proteus (Urbanus) 176, 209 
proto) (Sloperia) 2.2 > 4.5555 see e 283 


pruinata (Pseudoterpna) ........ 12 
pruni (Strymonidea) 
pseudoalpestrana (Dichrorampha) 103 


pseudopylas (Temnora) ......... 213 
pseudorapae (Pieris) ............ 58 
psyche (Agapetes) ......... 277, 281 
pulchella (Utetheisa) ....... 214, 255 
pulchellata (Eupithecia) ........ 12 
pulveraria (Anagoga) .......... 95 
pumilio (Gegenes) .............. 41 
punctinalis (Pseudoboarmia) .... 301 
pupillana (EKucosma) ............ 103 
puppillaria (Cosymbia) ..... 66, 193 
purpuralis (Zygaena) .......... 52 
putridella (Agonopterix) ....... 101 
pygmaeata (EKupithecia) ........ 95 


pygmina (Arenostola) 69, 70, 71, 72 


pyraliata Cbyeris) 2...2...2525-- 69 
quadra (Lithosia) 8, 26, 56, 67, 
184, 252 
quadripuncta (Oegoconia) ...... 243 
quadripunctaria (Euplagia) ..... 123 
quercinaria (Ennomos) ......... 252 
quercus (Thecla) 2, 7, 88, 153, 


171, 226, 267 
rapae (Pieris) 5, 38, 59, 87, 113, 
154, 169, 196, 219, 220, 224, 
226, 280, 303 


raschkiella (Mompha) .......... 237 
ravida (Spaelotis) .......... 46, 302 
recens (Orgyia) .............. 136 
repandaria (Epione) ........ 69, 70 
repandata (Alcis) .............. 67 
resinea (Eudoria) .......... 166, 295 
retusa (Zenobia) .............. 66 
revayana (Nycteola) ............ 67 
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PAGE 
rhamni (Gonepteryx) 4, 6, 38, 87, 
113, 154, 169, 193, 196, 219, 
281, 303 
rhamniella (Sorhagenia) ........ 9 
mueyvigaG2oecilmitis)) 57)........- 214 
RpacmCASrOtis) |) ve ee eee S. 72 
ripartii (Agrodiaetus) .......... 172 
rivulana (Argyroploce) ........ 12 
rivularis (Hadena) ............ 183 
rivularis (L. anonyma) 
roboris (Laeosopis) 2, 7, 248, 280, 
282 
ruberata (Hydriomena) ........ 297 
rubi (Callophrys) .. 88, 171, 194, 
196, 246, 282 
RUC Oiarsia)) sees s 72, 296 
rubi (Macrothylacia) ........... 96 
Oem GRE cla eh a 38 
rubiginata (Plemyria) .......... 12 
rubiginea (Dasycampa) 67, 97 
rufans (Acleris) .......... 100, 111 
rumina (Zerynthie) ............ 195 
rupicola (Cochylidia) .......... 101 
russiae (Agapetes) ..5, 169, 247, 
277, 279, 281 
sacraria (Rhodometra) .... 175, 286 
sagittata (Perizoma) .......... 184 
salicata (Colostygia) 69, 70, 252 
salicis (Leucoma) .......... 56, 163 
samoana (Celama) ............ 2509 
sao (S. sertorius) 
saportae (Z. erythrus) 
sarpedon (Zygaena) ........ 8, 137 
satyrion (Coenonympha) ...... 170 
saucia (P. porphyrea) 
SeipilomGsnrebiia)-. sent oni: 168 
scolapacina (Apamea) .......... 12 
Seomusm (Cupidae)) yeas ee 171 
secalis (Apamea) ...... 48, 68, 251 
sevonzaciy (Pieris), (0.502. ./.- 0) 64 
selasellus (Crambus) ........... 297 
selene (Argynnis) ....87, 96, 124 
249, 281 
semele (Eumenis) ..7, 38, 71, 87, 


170, 219, 226, 247, 277, 281 
semiargus (Cyaniris) 8, 122, 155, 


172, 282 

semibrunnea (Lithophane) ...... 97 

semifascia (Caloptilia) ........ 49 

semirubella (Nephopteryx) .... 97 

Senex (Comacia)) . fos: sie: 66 

sennae (Phoebis) .......... 175, 177 

sericealis (Rivula) ............ 12 

serratulae (Pyrgus) .. 172, 276, 282 

sertorius (Spialia) . 172, 197, 283 

mstoylla (Calisto) .2....5..00... 179 
pda (IGueinia) 9... sscsis ead.) ens 207 

Sifanica (Boloria) ........ 245, 249 

_Silaceata (Ecliptoptera) ...... 68 
simplonia (Euchloé) .......... 169 

Simulans (Rhyacia) ............ 52 


Sinapis (Leptidea) 6, 38, 87, 154, 
169, 195, 210, 275, 280, 300 

_sobrina (Euschesis) 

socia (Lithophane) 


PAGE 
solidaginis (Lithomia) .......... 52 
sparganii (Nonagria) .......... 302 
spartiella (Anarsia) ............ 13 
spheciformis (Aegeria) ...... 96, 246 


spini (Strymon) 7, 155, 171, 247, 
278, 279, 282 
Stabilism(@rtéhosia) seer 66 
statilinus (Hipparchia) 1138 155 
Statinay  @2hoebis) =. sean 178 
stelenes (Metamorpha) ..... 176, 207 
stellatarum (Macroglossum) 51, 
219, 225 
StiEiUS Gre bia) aie eco ear 277 
stolida (Grammodes) .......... 74 
Strataian (Biston) eee eee eee 94 
Stiriatam (Coscinia) lamar rr eine 283 
Swen (NONE) soo bbebscceeooce 151 
stugne (E. meolans) 
Suasaly @bladena) ie eeels auniee eee 296 
subjulvata (KE. icterata) 
sublustris (Apamea) .......... 67 
subretracta (Aganais) ........ 74 
subtusa (Zenobia) ............ 97 
subviridish@eaeclia)i ae eas ae ae 74 
sudetica (Erebia) .......... 245, 249 


suffumata (Lampropteryx) .. 66, 297 
sujfusa (A. ipsilon) 

syllius (A. psyche) 

sylvanus (O. venata) 


sylvestris (Thymelicus).. 8, 172, 

219, 303 
tages (Erynnis) .. 3, 8, 87, 172, 196 
tantalus (Aellopus) ............ 175 
aula | Canoe) ese k soko oe ose sss 176 

telecanus (S. pirithous) 

templi (Dasypolia) ........ 97, 133 
testacea (Luperina) 69, 71, 152 
testatan @Eayeris) vee ve are 69, 70 
tetralunaria (Selenia) .......... 44 
thaumas (Adopaea) ............ 283 

thersites (Lysandra) .. 3, 8, 172, 
196, 282 

thysbe (Poecilmitis) . 109, 182, 
217, 241 

titania (Clossiana) . 171, 245, 
249 

tithonus (Maniola) 3, 7, 38, 88, 


155, 170, 226, 248, 281, 303 


tityrella (Nepticula) ............ 180 
tityrus (Heodes) 7, 171, 193, 
196 
tityus (Hemaris) .............. 184 
trabealis (Emmelia) ............ 28 
tragopogonis (Amphipyra) .... 46 
transalpina (Zygaena) .... 38, 248 
transversa (Eupsilia) .......... 81 
trepida (Notodonta) ............ 43 
triarius (Erebia) shy ts AUT, 
282 
tridens (Celamia) 69, 182, 251 
trifolii (Zygaena) 35, 113, 249 


trigemina (U. triplasia) 


trimenii (Pseudonympha) .. 85, 273 
tripartita (Unca) .............. 68 
triplasia’ ((Unea) 2.8354.) 05 0. 252 
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PAGE 
tripoliana (Eucosma) .......... 102 
tristata (Epirrhoé) ........ 70, 252 
tritici (Euxoa) 174, “7/24., 24574. 
296 
trivia (Melitaea) ...... 154, 277, 281 
trechilella (Coleophora) ...... 100 
troglodytella (Coleophora) 100 
truncicolella (Scoparia) ...... 297 
Webbe CAEOWIS) sacosoudes 68, 97, 296 
tullia (Coenonympha) .......... 201 
turca (Mythimna) ............ 302 
turbidella (Dechtiria) .......... 238 
tyrhae (Nonagria) ............ 302 
tvpica (Naenia) ............ 56, 82 
uddmanniana (Notocelia) ...... 12 
Wiemloes, CENAAHNE)) Soocedond¥oesc 52 
unangulata (Euphyia) ........ 12 
uncinula (Drepana) ............ 113 
unionalis (Palpita) .......... 67, 97 
unipuncta (Leucania) 215, 226, 
268, 295, 302 
urcitana (Sterrha) ............ 160 


urticae (Aglais) 6, 38, 50, 51, 87 
114, 121, 155, 170, 215, 219, 
220, 221, 267, 281, 303 


vaccinii (Conistra) .......... 50, 81 
vanillae (Agraulis) ............ 206 
variegana (Acleris) ............ 101 
velox (Hippotion) ............ 254 
venata (Ochlodes) 8, 155, 172, 283 
venosata (Eupithecia) ...... 152, 297 
verbasci (Cucullia) ..........-- 94 
vermiculosa (Cerocala) .......- 714 
versicolora (Endromis) .. 44, 51, oi 
vestigialis (Agrotis) 12, 67, 70, 

72, 252, 294, 296 
vetusta (Xylena) ........-. 67, 97 
viciae (Zygaena) .........- 34, 52 
villica (Arctia) .........-----+: 193 
vinula (Cerura) .........----- 301 
virens (C. tridens) 
viretata (Acasis) ......-.----:- 301 
virgaureae (Heodes) 7, 161, 171, 

198, 246, 248, 250 
virginiensis (Vanessa) ......-- 175 
viridaria (Phytometra) ........ 12 
vitalbata (Horisme) ........---- 66 
vitiensis (Euchromia) ......--. 255 
vitiensis (Phassodes) ........--- 254 
vocula (Maenas) ......-------: 74 


w-album (Strymnoidia) .... 155, 171 


woodfordi (Asota) .........----- 255 
xanthographa (Amathes) .....-. 67 
xanthomeles (Nymphalis) ...... 45 
xerampelina (Atethmia) .....- 163 
yamamai (Antheraea) .......- 45 
yeatiana (Agonopterix) ........ 101 
zapateri (Erebia) .......------- 278 
zestos (Epargyreus) .......--- 209 
ziczac (Notodonta) 12, 68, 296 
ARACHNIDA 
menardi (Meta) .............. 237 
merianae (Meta) .............. 237 


PAGE 
COLEOPTERA 

acuminata (Melanophila) ...... 22 
affnis (Dictyopterus) ........ 79 
attenuata (Strangalia) ........ 22 
biguttatus (Agrilus) ............ 15 
bipustulatus (Corymbites) .. 15, 21 
brevicollis (Trixagus) ...... 15, 16 
buprestoides (Melasis) ...... 15, 16 
capucina (Eucnemis) ........ 15, 16 
cardinalis (Elater) .......... 15, 17 
carinifrons (Trixagus) .......... 16 
cinnabarinus (Elater) ...... 15, 17 


coccinatus, see cardinalis 
cruciatus (Corymbites) .... 15, 22 


cyanea (Melanophila) ........ 22 
decemlineata (Leptinotarsa) 
(Colorado beetle’) ........ 121 
dermestoides (Hylecoetus) ...... 79 
dermestoides (Trixagus) ...... 16 
elateroides (Trixagus) ........ 16 
elongatulus (Elater) .. 15, 17-18, 
235 
ferrugineus (Ludius) .... 15, 19-20 
egremineus (Cardiophorus) 15, 21-2 
hirtus (Erioderus) ............ 74 
hybrida (Cicindela) .......... 261 
lapathi (Cryptorrhynchus) ...... 102 
lugens (Megapenthes) . 15, 18-19 
markeli (Dinarda) ............ 25 
navale (Lymexylon) ........ 79-80 
nigerrimus (Elater) ........ 15, 18 
nisrinus)(Hlater) see eee eee 18 
obtusus (Trixagus) ............ 16 
parallelepipedus (Dorcus) ...... 20 
pomonae (Elater) ............ 16 
pomorum (EHlater) .......... 14, 15 
praeustus (Elater) .......... 15, 17 
pygmaeus (Dirrhagus) ........ 15 
querceus (Lacon) .......... 15,17 
revestita (Strangalia) ........ 22 
ruficeps (Elater) ........ 14, 15, 18 
rufipennis (Elater) .......... 15, 17 
sanguineus (Elater) .......... 15 
sanguinicollis (Ischnodes) ... 15, 
18-19, 20 
sanguinolentus (Elater) 15, 185, 
¥ 235 
simplex (Gonocephalum) ...... 73 
sinuatus (Agrilus) .......... 15, 16 
thoracicus, see gramineus 
tibialis (Procraerus) .... 15, 19, 
20 
villosus (Athous) ............ 15, 20 
viclaceus (Carabus) .......... 45 
violaceus (Limoniscus) 15, 20-21 
Wares) (CeYerelbiS)) so oedoncdeacce 15 
DERMAPTERA 
erythrocephalus (Diaperastrichus) 
73 
riparia (Labidura) ............ 73 


HEMIPTERA 
montana (Cicadetta) 
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PAGE 
HYMENOPTERA 

acervorum (Leptothorax) ...... 23 
alvenusi, Guasitis) ). so. 52a ae. 24 

aquilonia (Formica) (‘aquilina’ 
CTT) re NS Styl trea ices, 51 
brunneus (Lasius) ............ 24 
caespitum (Tetramorium) ...... 23 
crabro (Vespa) .......... 27, 75-8 
cunicularia (Formica) ........ 25 
MAGUS RasaAsius) | SVE me 24 
fuliginosus (Lasius) ............ 24 
fusca (Formica) ............ 24, 25 
ENGAS CSIR ER Eye ge Uk 8 eee 26, 70 
graminicola (Myrmecina) ....... 23 
lemani (Formica) .......... 24, 25 
lokicornis (Myrmica) .......... 23 
IWS RisTChormica)) 2.5222 ee 51 
mellifera (Apis) .......... 219, 272 
TESS CIGASTUS) Py ghia ken see 24 
muscorum (Bombus) .......... 221 
RACAL CASTS) anes e ie ono 24 
mbute | C@rewoiee)) 535 Gedeoeeeueos 24, 25 
Sanguinea (Formica) .......... 25 
scabrinodis (Myrmica) ........ 23 
suicinodis (Myrmica) .......... 23 
terrestris (Bombus) ...... 219, 221 
tuberum (Leptothorax) ........ 23 
Mnabratus) Geasius)) 3.02.42... 24 
westwoodii (Stenamma) ...... 23 

NEUROPTERA 
speciosus (Palpares) .......... 73 
ODONATA 

depressa (Libellula) ............ 299 
pian eto elialay ispecies ace. 299 
isosceles (Aeshna) .............. 299 
quadrimaculata (Libellula) 299 


ORTHOPTERA 


(Sound recordings of many spp., 
see pp. 202-5) 


gryllotalpa (Grylotalpa) 48, 
84, 104-5 
pardalina (Locustana) ........ 73 
reiigiosa (Mantis) ............ 113 
variolosa (Physemacris) ...... 73 
verrucivorus (Decticus) ...... 113 
THYSANURA 
mrvcholepidion © 9 9 .3...28.5. 000% 106 
TRICHOPTERA 
bicolor (Triaenodes) ........ 131-3 
_brevipennis (Anabolia) ........ 269 
conspersa (Triaenodes) ...... 132-3 
-Leptoceridae, larvae ........ 130-3 
reuteri (Triaenodes) .......... 130-3 
Simulans (Triaenodes) 130, 132 
tineaeformis (Triaenodes) ...... 132 
_Triaenodes, key to larvae ...... 133 


PAGE 
DIPTERA 
acuminata (Drosophila) ...... 53 
aeneus (Eristalis) ............ 220 
albicarpa (Sciomyza) ........ 227 
albiceps (Philonicus) ...... 261, 265 
albilabrish. (Amilota) mene ieee eae 53 
albimanus (Platycheirus) ...... 221 
albipennis (Psychoda) 223, 224 
eiljonbian),) CAnoUley)) occ ebooeosn bd. 54 
alternata (Psychoda) ...... 223, 224 
armbigua (Drosophila) ........ 53 
analis (Antichaeta) ...... 228, 229 
analis (Nephrotoma) .......... 55 
ananassae (Drosophila) ........ 53 
andalusiaca (Drosophila) ...... 53 
anglica (Macrocera) .......... 81 
annulipes (Sciomyza) ........ 125 
apicalis (Scaptomyza) ........ 53 
arbustorum (Eristalis).. 219, 220, 221 
argyrotarsis (Sciomyza) ........ 227 
arrogans (Tetanocera) .......... 125 
arthriticus (Epitriptus) 234, 
264, 265 
PANETT B ESHA We eae OY ANNAN arta CDN En 231 
atricapilla (Dioctria) .. 259, 264, 265 
atricapillus (Machimus) .. 263, 
264, 265 
balteatus (Syrphus) .......... 219 
basdeni) (CAmiota) ssa. .24-. 54 
baumhaueri (Dioctria) 260, 
264, 265 
bezziniCS clomiyzal eevee se 227 
bifida (Rhymosia) ............ 237 
biloba (Orinthomya) .......... 129 
biseta (Cordylura) ............ 266 
brevicornis (Psychoda) ........ 224 
brevipennis (Anthichaeta) .. 228, 229 
brevirostris (Isopogon) . 257, 265 
cameraria (Drosophila) ........ 53 
campestris (Rhingia) ...... 80, 134 
chloropus (Ornithomya) ...... 129 
cinctus (Lasiopogon) .. 259, 264, 265 
eiliatay(Cardylura)) Wai eee 266 
cinerea (Psychoda) ...... 223, 224 
cingulatus (Epitriptus) 263, 265 
coleoptrata (Stegana) .......... 129 
compta (Pericoma) ............ 224 
contaminata (Ptychoptera) en BR 
cothurnata (Dioctria) .. 234, 259 
264, 265 
cothurnatus (Neoitamus) .. 234, 265 
cowini (Epitriptus) .... 263, 264, 265 
crabroniformis (Asilus) .. 280, 
261, 264, 265 
crassipennis (Psychoda) ...... 223 
Ctenophora nya cee alee 80 
Gulecgy eae OE Ge NORM as Lean a 203 
curvipennis (Prostegana) 53, 129 
cyanurus (Neoitamus) 263, 264, 265 
cylindrica (Leptogaster) 257, 
264, 265 
dentata (Gonomyia) .......... 55 
diadema (Stenopogon) 234, 
264, 265 
TOO CSM Ma Ae ac ries sere a eh apaeay speutens 80 
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PAGE 
didyma (Dicranomyia) ........ 54 
DIME Tat bel be tse t ee ect ABIL, 2BV) 
disticha (Parascaptomyza) .... 53 
distincta (Chymoyza) ........ 53, 54 
dorsalis (Hydromya) .......... PA 
dorsata (Pherbellia) .......... 228 
dryomyzina (Sciomyza) 228, 229 
duemetorum (Dicranomyia) .... 55 
Dy SMACKUSTS 33 Whe os cee eee ee 231 
elatayeGhetanocera) ne sao ene 127 
ICED LUST Se eee rete 231 
erythrocephala (Calliphora) .... 220 
Ee Utolmusi prey wns sete scene 231 
exclusa (Dicranota) ............ 54 
exsurda (Limnophora) 129, 229, 
230 
fasciata (Drosophila) ......... BS 
fasciata (Tachydromia) ........ 80 
fascipennis (Tipula) .......... 55 
fenestralis (Rhymosia) ........ 237 
finlandica (Dichaetophora) .... 127 
flava (Laphria) .. 230, 231, 232, 
234, 260, 264, 265 
flaveola (Scatamyza) .......... 53 
flavipes (Limonia) ............ 55 
flavolineata (Tipula) .......... 55 
florea (Myiatropa) ............ 220 
forcipata (Drosophila) ........ 53 
fringillina (Ornithomya) ...... 129 
fuliginosa (Pericoma) ........ 224 
furta (Stegana) ...... 53, 54, 129 
fuscimana (Chymomyza) .... 53, 54 
germanicus (Pamponerus) 231, 
262, 264, 265 
gibbosa (Laphria) ........ 231, 261 
gilva (Laphria) ...... 234, 261, 
264, 265 
clan (SClana) eer eae 237 
gracilis (Dichaetophora) 125, 
126, 127 
griseola (Scaptomyza) ........ 53 
griseus (Molophilus) ........ 54, 55 
grosa (Cheilosia) .............. 135 
guttata (Dolichocephala) ...... 197 


guttiventris (Leptogaster) .. 257, 265 
helvetica (Drosophila) ........ 53 
hilarella (Actenoptera) ........ 229 
hircus (Pogonota) ............ 216 
hirtipennis (Trichosia) ........ 81 


hyalipennis ((Nugasalia) ........ 185 


hyalipennis (Sciara) .......... 237 
hybridus (Helophilus) ........ 220 
hydei (Drosophila) ............ 53 
TOM Gl eet tacts aA res Peet eee 228, 229 
immigrans (Drosophila) ........ 53 
impudica (Cordulura) ........ 266 
inanis (Volucella) ........ 219, 220 
intermedia (Fucellia) .......... 128 
intricarius (Eristalis) .......... 219 
IZ CDTOSOphils) ieee ean 54 
irritans (Hydrotaea) .......... 258 
mpononeyie: (AUiOCIE)) coedeogendeoee 80 
Knutsoniacee Aner reer ce. 228, 229 
lagopodis (Ornithomya) ........ 129 
Geol ghee che arenas cage cpl eres 231, 232 


PAGE 
Lasiopo gon it Seer eae 231 
WEeptogasteraaals eee 231, 232 
lichtwardti (Pherbellia) 
(Sciomyza) ...... PATE, 22a 
228 
linearis (Dioctria) ........ 260, 
264, 265 
lineata (Tetanocera) .......... 229 
Baa etia:, oy 5020: 5 eee ne 220 
lugubris (Triphleba) .......... 185 
luna. (Tipula) 3444528 eee 55 
lundstrOmi (Exechia) .......... 81 
Machimus) (20 33. 3h cee eee Za 
macularis (Drosophila) ........ 53 
maculata (Rhipidia) .......... 5b 
magnicauda (Exechia) .......... 81 
marginata (Laphria) ...... 260, 
264, 265 
marginella (Tetanocera) ...... 125 
maritima (Fucellia) ............ 128 
meigeni (Phylidorea) .......... 54 


melanogaster (Drosophila) .... 53 


mitis (Dicranomyia) .......... 55 
mixta (Pherbellia) ............ 228 
modesta (Dicranomyia) ........ 55 
montana (Scaptomyza) ........ 53 
nemoralis (Pilaria) ........ 54, 55 
nemorum (Eristalis) .......... 219 
Neoitamus) 5°) 2s.5.0. ee ene 231 
nigrimana (Pteromicra) ........ 229 
mitensi(Sya;p hus) ae eee eee 80 
nodulosa (Ormosia) ........ 54, 55 
nubeculosa (Limonia) .......... 54 
nubila (Pericoma) ............ 224 


cbliterata (Dichaetophora) 126, 127 
ocellaris (Epiphragma) 
ocellata (Dolichocephala) 
ochracea (Austrolimnophila) .. 55 


oelandica (Dioctria) ...... 59, 265 
olympiae (Limnophora) .... 129, 229 
ornata (Odontomyia) .......... 239 
Ornithomyane eee eee 129 
pallida (Parascaptomyza) ...... 53 
pallidicarpa (Pherbellia) 

(Sciomyza) ...... 125, 227, 228 
pallidiventris (Pherbellia) 

(Sciomyza) ...... 126, 227, 

228 

paludicola (Limnia) .......... 229 
palustris (Pericoma) .......... 224 
IPEWaMOOOVESALI). “Gasacacouvcsunebos 231 
parthenogenetica Per ede) 223, 224 
pectoralis (Colobaea) . 228 
pectorosa (Pteromicra) 228, 229 
pellucens (Volucella) ........... 219 


pendulus (Helophilus) ...... 220, 221 


pertinax (Eristalis) ........ 220, 221 
phalaenoides (Psychoda) ........ 223 
Philonicusies ee ree vor eoee 231, 233 
picipes (Cordylura) ............. 266 
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